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1798 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


w  I  L  L  I  A  M  W  Y  N  D  H  A  M, 

SECRETARY  AT  WAR,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 

SIR , 

It  was  with  great  fat isf ashen  that  1  learned  from  a 
Friend  that  you  coincided  with  me  in  tve  opinion ,  that  tree 
information  contained  in  this  Performance  would  mane  a 
ufeful  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  my  Countrymen. 

I  have  prefumed  to  inferibe  it  with  your  Name ,  that  I 
ry^may  publicly  exprefs  the  pie  afire  which  1  fdt3  when  I  found 
-  that  neither  a  feparation  fur  thirty  years ,  nor  the  prepare  of 
}  the  moft  important  bufnefs ,  had  effaced  your  kind  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  College  Acquaintance ,  or  abated  that  obliging 
C^tmd  polite  attention  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  thoje 
...  J  early  days  of  life. 

--  The  friendship  of  the  accomplifhed  and  the  worthy  is  the 
:J  higheft  honour  ;  and  to  him  who  is  cut  off  5  by  want  of  health , 
from  almofi  every  other  enjoyment ,  it  is  an  ineflimable  blcj- 
3  Jing.  Accept ,  therefore ,  I  pray ,  of  my  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  ,  and  of  my  earneft  vjifhes  for  your  Ilealth3  Prof- 

-  d  penty,  and  increafing  Honour. 

^  JVith fentiments  of  the  greatefl  EJleem  and  Refpetl , 

moft  obedient , 

//ry?  humble  Servant , 

JOHN  ROBISON. 


Edinburgh, 
September  5,  1797* 
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ERJOD  ft  quis  verd  vitam  ratione  gubernet y 
Divitite  grandes  homini  Junt ,  vivere  farce 
EE  quo  animo :  neque  enim  eft  unquam  penuria  parvi < 
At  claros  fe  homines  voluerunt  atque  potentes , 

Ut  fundamento  ftabili  fortuna  maneret , 

Et  placidam  poffent  opulent i  degere  vitam : 
Nequicquam , — quoniam  adjummumjuccedere  honorem 
Cert  antes,  iter  infeftum  fecere  vidi, 

Et  tarnen  e  Jummo  quafi  fulmen  dejicit  idles 
Invidia  inter dum  contemptim  in  Tartara  tetra . 


Ergo,  Regibus  occifts,  JubverJa  jacebat 
Priftina  majeftas Joliorum ,  et Jceptra  Juperba  ; 

Et  capitis  Jummi  praclarum  inftgne,  cruentum. 

Sub  pedibus  volgi  magnum  lugebat  honorum : 

Nam  cupide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  metutum . 

Res  itaque  ad Jummam  f<ecem,  turbajque  redibat, 
Imperium  fibi  cum  ac  Jummatum  quifque  petebai. 

Lucretius,  V.  1 1 1 6- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Being  at  a  friend’s  houfc  in  the  country  during 
fome  part  of  the  fummer  1795,  I  there  faw  a  volume 
of  a  German  periodical  work,  called  Religions  Begeben- 
heiten ,  i.  e.  Religious  Occurrences :  in  which  there 
was  an  account  of  the  various  fchifms  in  the  Fraternity 
of  Free  Mafons,  with  frequent  allufions  to  the  origin 
and  hiftory  of  that  celebrated  affociation.  This  ac¬ 
count  interefled  me  a  good  deal,  becaufe,  in  my 
early  life,  I  had  taken  fome  part  in  the  occupations 
(fhall  I  call  them)  of  Free  Mafonry ;  and,  having 
chiefly  frequented  the  Lodges  on  the  Continent,  I  had 
learned  many  doftrines,  and  feen  many  ceremonials 
which  have  no  place  in  the  Ample  fyflem  of  Free  Ma¬ 
fonry  which  obtains  in  this  country.  I  had  alfo  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  whole  was  much  more  the  objcdl  of 
refleftion  and  thought  than  I  could  remember  it  to 
have  been  among  my  acquaintances  at  home.  There, 
I  had  feen  a  Maion  Lodge  confidered  merely  as  a  pre¬ 
text  for  pafiing  an  hour  or  two  in  a  fort  of  decent  con¬ 
viviality,  not  altogether  void  of  fome  rational  occupa¬ 
tion.  I  had  fometimes  heard  of  differences  of  doc¬ 
trines  or  of  ceremonies,  but  in  terms  which  marked 
them  as  mere  frivolities.  But,  on  the  Continent,  I 
found  them  matters  of  ferious  concern  and  debate. 

Such 


t 


Such  too  is  the  contagion  of  example,  that  I  could  not 
hinder  myfelf  from  thinking  one  opinion  better  found¬ 
ed,  or  one  Ritual  more  appofite  and  fignificant  than 
another;  and  I  even  felt fomething  like  an  anxiety  for 
its  being  adopted,  and  a  zeal  for  making  it  a  general 
pra&ice?  I  had  been  initiated  in  a  very  fplendid  Lodge 
at  Liege,  of  which  the  Prince  Bifhop,  his  Frefoncieis, 
and  the  chief  Nobleffe  of  the  State  were  members.  I 
vifited  the  French  Lodges  at  Valenciennes,  at  Brufiels, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Berlin,  and  Koninglberg  ;  and 
I  picked  up  lbme  printed  difeourfes  delivered  by  the 
Brother-orators  of  the  Lodges.  At  St.  Peterlburgh  I 
connected  myfelf  with  the  Englifn  Lodge,  and  occa- 
fionally  vifited  the  German  and  Ruffian  Lodges  held 
there.  I  found  myfelf  received  with  particular  relpecc 
as  a  Scotch  Mafon,  and  as  an  Eleve  of  th zLodge  de  la 
Parfait  Intelligence  at  Liege.  I  was  importuned  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  to  puriue  my  matonic  career 
through  many  degrees  unknown  in  this  country.  ut 
all  the  fplendor  and  elegance  that  I  faw  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  a  frivolity  in  every  pait.  It  appeared  a  baieiels 
fabric,  and  I  could  not  think  of  engaging  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  would  confume  much  time,  colt. me  a 

good  deal  of  money,  and  might  perhaps  excite  in  me 
feme  of  that  fanaticifm,  or  at  leaf1,  enthufiaim,  that 
faw  in  others,  and  perceived  to  be  void  of  any  rational 
fupnort.  1  therefore  remained  in  the  Englifh  Lodge, 
contented  with  the  rank  of  Scotch  Matter,  wh.cn  was 
in  a  manner  forced  on  me  in  a  private  Lodge  of  F rench 
Mafons,  but  is  not  given  in  the  Lnghfli  Lodge.  My 
mafonic  rank  admitted  me  to  a  very  elegant  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  female  Loge  de  la  hdelite,  where  every  ce- 
remonial  was  composed  in  the  higheft  c  egree  o 
mince,  and  every  thing  condufted  with  the  molt  de 
cate  refpect  for  our  fair  filters,  and  the  old  fong  of  bro¬ 
therly  love  was  chanted  in  the  molt  refined  ft  rain  of 
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fentiment.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  Parifian  Free  Ma- 
fonrv  of  forty-five  degrees  could  give  me  more  enter- 
tainment.  1  had  profited  fo  much  by  it,  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Brother-orator.  In 
this  office  I  gave  fuch  fatisfa&ion,  that  a  worthy  Bro- 
ther  fent  me  at  midnight  a  box,  which  he  committee 
to  my  care,  as  a  perion  far  advanced  in  malonic  lcience , 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  order,  and  therefore  a  fit  de- 
pofuory  of  important  writings.  I  learned  next  day 
that  this  gentleman  had  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the 
empire  in  a  hurry,  but  taking  with  him  the  funds  of  an 
eftablifhm’ent  of  which  her  Imperial  Majefty  had  made 
him  the  manager.  I  wasdefiredto  keep  thefe  writings  till 
he  fhould  fee  me  again.  I  obeyed.  About  ten  years 
afterward  I  faw  the  gentleman  on  the  flreet  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  converfing  with  a  foreigner.  As  I  palled  by 
him,  I  faluted  him  foftly  in  the  Ruffian  language  ;  but 
without  flopping,  or  looking  him  diredlly  in  the  face. 
He  coloured,  but  made  no  return.  I  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  meet  with  him,  wifhing  to  make  a  proper  re¬ 
turn  for  much  civility  and  kindnefs  which  I  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  him  in  his  own  country. 

I  now  confidered  the  box  as  acceflible  to  myfelf,  and 
opened  it.  I  found  it  to  contain  all  the  degrees  of  the 
Parfait  Ma^on  Eccffois,  with  the  Rituals,  Catechiims, 
and  Inftruftions,  and  alfo  four  other  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  as  cultivated  in  the  Parifian  Lodges.  I  have 
kept  them  with  all  care,  and  mean  to  give  them  tofome 
refpeftable  Lodge.  But  as  I  am  bound  by  no  engage¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  I  hold  myfelf  at  liberty  to  make 
fuch  ufe  of  them  as  may  be  ierviceable  to  the  public, 
without  enabling  any  uninitiated  perfon  to  enter  the 
Lodges  of  thefe  degrees. 

This  acquifition  might  have  reined  my  former  relifh 
for  mafonry,  had  it  been  merely  dormant;  but,  after  io 
long  reparation  from  the  Lodge  de  la  Fidelity  the  malo- 
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nic  fpirit  had  evaporated.  Some  curiofity  however  re¬ 
mained,  and  fome  wifh  to  trace  this  plaftic  myftery  to 
the  pit  from  which  the  clay  had  been  dug,  which  has 
been  moulded  into  fo  many  different  fhapes,  “  fome  to 
“  honour,  and  fome  to  dilhonour.”  But  my  opportu¬ 
nities  were  now  gone.  I  have  given  away  (when  in 
Rufiia)  my  volumes  of  difcourfes,  and  fome  far-fetched 
and  gratuitous  hiftorics,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
pitiful  work  of  Anderfon,  and  the  Magomerie  Adonhi- 
ramtque  devcilee,  which  are  in  every  one’s  hands. 

My  curiofity  was  ftrongly  roufed  by  the  accounts 
o-iven  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten.  There  I  faw  quo¬ 
tations  without  number  ;  fyftems  and  fchifms  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  ;  but  what  particularly  ftruck  me 
was  a  zeal  and  a  fanaticifm  about  what  I  thought  trifles, 
which  aftonifhed  me.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and 
engaged  in  ferious  and  honourable  public  employments, 
not  only  frequenting  the  Lodges  of  the  cities  where 
they  refided,  but  journeying  from  one  end  of  Germany 
or  France  to  the  other,  to  viflt  new  Lodges,  or  to  learn 
new  lecrets  or  new  doctrines.  I  faw  conventions  held 
at  Wifimar,  at  Wifbad,  at  Koh'lo,  at  Brunfwick,  and  at 
Willemfbad,  confiding  of  fome  hundreds  of  perfons  of 
refpectable  ftations.  I  faw  adventurers  coming  to  a 
city,  profefling  fome  new  lecret,  and  in  a  few  days 
forming  new  Lodges,  and  inftru&ing  in  a  troublefome 
and  expenfive  manner  hundreds,  of  biethren. 

German  Malonry  appeared  a  very  ferious  concern, 
and  to  be  implicated  with  other  fubjefts  with  which  I 
had  never  fufpe&ed  it  to  have  any  connection.  I  law 

it  much  connected  with  many  occurrences  and  fchifms 

in  the  Chriftian  church;  I  faw  that  the  Jefuits  had 
feveral  times  interfered  in  it ;  and  that  molt  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionable  innovations  and  diflentions  had  arilen  about 
tl,e  time  that  the  order  of  Loyola  was  fupprefied ;  lo 

that  it  Ihould  feem,  thatthele  intriguing  brethren  had 

attempted 
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attempted  to  maintain  their  influence  by  the  help  of 
Free  Mafonry.  I  faw  it  much  difturbed  by  the  myftical 
whims  of  J.  Behmen  and  Swedenborg — by  the  fanatical 
and  knaviih  doctrines  of  the  modern  Rofycrucians — by 
Magicians — Magnetifers — Exorciits,  &c.  And  I  ob- 
ferved  that  thele  different  iects  reprobated  each  other, 
as  not  only  maintaining  erroneous  opinions,  but  even  in¬ 
culcating  opinions  which  were  contrary  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  religions  of  Germany,  and  contrary  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  civil  establishments.  At  the  fame  time 
they  charged  each  other  with  miftakes  and  corruptions, 
both  in  doCtrine  and  in  practice  ;  and  particularly  with 
falsification  of  the  fir  ft  principles  of  Fiee  Mafonry, 
and  with  ignorance  of  its  origin  and  its  hiftory  5  and 
they  Supported  thele  charges  by  authorities  from  many 
different  books  which  were  unknown  to  me. 

My  curiofity  was  now  greatly  excited.  I  got  from 
a  much  refpeCted  friend  many  of  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Religions  Begebenheiten ,  in  hopes  of  much 
information  from  the  patient  induftry  of  German  eru¬ 
dition.  This  opened  a  new  and  very  interesting 
feene  ;  1  was  frequently  fent  back  to  England,  from 
whence  all  agreed  that  Free  Mafonry  had  been  im¬ 
ported  into  Germany.  I  was  frequently  led  into 
France  and  into  Italy.  There,  and  more  remarkably 
in  France,  I  found  that  the  Lodges  had  become  the 
haunts  of  many  projectors  and  fanatics,  both  in  fei- 
ence,  in  religion,  and  in  politics,  who  had  availed 
themfelves  or  the  fecrecy  and  the  freedom  of  ipeech 
maintained  in  thefe  meetings,  to  broach  their  parti¬ 
cular  whims  or  fufpicious  doctrines,  which,  if  publiffi- 
ed  to  the  world  in  the  ufual  manner,  would  have 
expoled  the  authors  to  ridicule  or  to  cenfure.  Thefc 
projectors  had  contrived  to  tag  their  peculiar  no¬ 
strums  to  the  mummery  of  Mafonry,  and  were  even 
allowed  to  twift  the  mafonic  emblems  and  ceremonies 


to  their  purpofe;  To  that  in  their  hands  Free  Mafonry 
became  a  thing  totally  unlike,  and  almoft  in  direfc 
oppofition  to  the  fyftem  (if  it  may  get  iuch  a  name) 
imported  from  England  5  and  feme  Lodges  had  be¬ 
come  fchools  of  irreligion  and  licentioufnefs. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  io  particularly 
turned  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  01  evety  thing 
that  is  refined  or  ornamental  as  France,  and  it  has 
lonf  been  the  refort  of  all  who  hunt  after  entertain¬ 
ment  in  its  moft  refined  form  ;  the  French  have  come 
to  confider  themfelves  as  the  inftruftors  of  the  world 
in  every  thin"  that  ornaments  life,  and  feeling  them¬ 
felves  received  as  inch,  they  have  formed  their  man¬ 
ners  accordingly — full  of  the  11101c  condefcending  coro- 
plaifance  to  all  who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority.  De¬ 
lighted,  in  a  high  degree,  with  this  office,  they  have 
become  zealous  miff  onaries  of  refinement  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  purfuit,  and  have  reduced  their 
apoftolic  employment  to  a  fyltem,  which  they  prole- 
cute  with  ardour  and  delight.  This  is  not  groundless 
declamation,  but  fober  hiftorical  truth.  It  was  the 
profeffed  aim  (and  it  was  a  magnificent  and  wife  aim  ) 
of  the  great  Colbert,  to  make  the  court  of  Louis  XI V  . 
the  fountain  of  human  refinement,  and  1  arts  the  Athens 
of  Europe.  We  need  only  look,  in  the  pielent  cay, 
at  the  plunder  of  Laly  by  the  French  army,  to  be 
convinced  that  their  low-born  generals  and  ttatefmen 
have  in  this  refpect  the  fame  notions  with  the  ColberLS 

1  know  no  fubjeft  in  which  this  aim  at  umverfal  1 
fluence  on  the  opinions  of  men,  by  holding  themfelves 
forth  as  the  models  of  excellence  and  elegance,  is  more 
clearly  feen  than  in  the  care  that  they  have  been  plcafc. 
to  take  of  Free  Mafonry.  It  feems  indeed  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  talents  and  tafte  of  that  vain  and  ardent 
people.  Bafelefs  and  frivolous,  it  admits  of  every 
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form  that  Gallic  refinement  can  invent,  to  recommend^ 
it  to  the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxurious;  that  clafs  of 
fociety  which  alone  deferves  their  care,  becauic,  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  leads  all  other  clafies  of  iociety. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  that  the  homely  Free 
Mafonry  imported  from  England  has  been  totally 
changed  in  every  country  of  Europe  either  by  the  im- 
poiing  afcendency  of  French  brethren,  who  are  to  be 
found  every  where,  ready  to  inftruct  the  world  ;  or  by 
the  importation  of  the  dodtrines,  and  ceremonies,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Parifian  Lodges.  Even  England, 
the  birth-place  of  Mafonry,  has  experienced  the  French 
innovations ;  and  all  the  repeated  injunctions,  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  reproofs  of  the  old  Lodges,  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  thole  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  ad¬ 
mitting  the  French  novelties,  full  of  tinlel  and  glitter, 
and  high-founding  titles. 

Were  this  all,  the  harm  would  not  be  great.  Rut 
long  before  good  opportunities  had  occurred  for  ipread- 
ing  the  refinements  on  the  Ample  Free  Mafonry  of 
England,  the  Lodges  in  France  had  become  places  of 
very  ferious  difcuffion,  where  opinions  in  morals,  in 
religion,  and  in  politics,  had  been  promulgated  and 
maintained  with  a  freedom  and  a  keennefs,  of  which 
we  in  this  favoured  land  have  no  adequate  notion,  be- 
caule  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  reflraints  which, 
in  other  countries,  are  laid  on  ordinary  converfation. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  French  innovations  in 
Free  Mafonry  were  quickly  followed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  admiffion  of  fimilar  difcullions,  al¬ 
though  in  direct  oppoficion  to  a  (landing  rule,  and  a 
declaration  made  to  every  newly  received  Brother, 
<c  that  nothing  touching  the  religion  or  government 
<c  (hall  ever  be  lpoken  of  in  the  Lodge. ”  Rut  the 
Lodges  in  other  countries  followed  the  example  of 
France,  and  have  frequently  become  the  rendezvous 

of 
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of  innovators  in  religion  and  politics,  and  other  dii- 
turbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  fhort,  I  have  found 
that  the  covert  of  a  Mafon  Lodge  had  been  employed 
in  every  country  for  venting  and  propagating  lenti- 
ments  in  religion  and  politics,  that  could  not  have  cir¬ 
culated  ip  public  without  expofing  the  author  to  great 
danger.  I  found,  that  this  impunity  had  gradually 
encouraged  men  of  licentious  principles  to  become 
more  bold,  and  to  teach  doftrines  fubverfive  of  all 
our  notions  of  morality — of  all  our  confidence  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  univerfe — *of  all  our  hopes 
of  improvement  in  a  future  (late  of  exiftence- — and  of 
all  fatisfadtion  and  contentment  with  our  prefent  life, 
fo  long  as  we  live  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fubordination.  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  thele  attempts,  made,  through 
a  courfe  of  fifty  years,  under  the  lpecious  pretext  of 
enlightening  the  world  by  the  torch  of  philosophy,  and 
of  dtfpelling  the  clouds  of  civil  and  religious  fuperfti- 
tion  w  hich  keep  the  nations  of  Lurope  in  dai  knck  and 
flavery.  I  have  obferved  thefe  dodtrines  gradually 
diffufing  and  mixing  with  all  the  different  fv flems  of 
Free  Mafonry ;  till,  at  laft,  an  Association  has 
been  formed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  rooting  out 

ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  OVER¬ 
TURNING  ALL  THE  EXISTING  GOVERNMENTS  OF_ 

Europe.  I  have  feen  this  Aflbciation  exerting  ltfelr 
zealoufly  and  fyftematically,  till  it  has  become  almoft 
irrefiftible :  And  I  have  feen  that  the  mold  adive  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  French  Revolution  were  members  of  this 
•Aflbciation,  and  concluded  their  firft  movements  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  principles,  and  by  means  of  its  inftruc- 
tions  and  afliftance,  formally  requefted  end  obtained: 
And,  laltly,  I  have  feen  that  this  Aflbciation  fbll  ex- 
iftsfflill  works  in  ll-cret,  and  that  not  only  feveral 
appearances  among  ourfelves  fiaow  that  its  emiffimes 

arc  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  deteftable  doc- 

trines 
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trines  among  us,  but  that  the  Affociation  has  Lodges 
in  Britain  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodge  at 
Munich  ever  fince  1784. 

If  all  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  no  good  ufe,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  it  to  myfelf,  than  to  dilturb  my  neighbours 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  Rate  of  things  which  they 
cannot  amend.  But  if  it  (hall  appear  that  the  minds 
of  my  countrymen  are  milled  in  the  very  fame  manner 
as  were  thofe  of  our  continental  neighbours — if  I  can 
fhow  that  the  reafonings  which  make  a  very  Rrong  im~ 
predion  on  lome  perfons  in  this  country  are  the  fame 
which  actually  produced  the  dangerous  affociation  in 
Germany;  and  that  they  had  this  unhappy  influence 
folely  becaufe  they  were  thought  to  be  fincere,  and 
the  expreflions  of  the  fentiments  of  the  fpeakers — if  I 
can  fhow  that  this  was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  the  Lead¬ 
ers  of  this  Affociation  difbelieved  every  word  that  they 
uttered,  and  every  doCtrine  that  they  taught;  and  that 
their  real  intention  was  to  abolifh  all  religion,  overturn 
every  government,  and  make  the  world  a  general 
plunder  and  a  wreck — it  I  can  fhow,  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  the  Founder  and  Leaders  of  this  Affociation 
held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  human  virtue,  and  the 
moR  powerful  and  efficacious  for  forming  the  minds  of 
men,  and  making  them  good  and  happy,  had  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Founder  and  Leaders  them  (elves,  and 
that  they  were,  almoR  without  exception,  the  molt  in- 
fignificant,  worthlefs,  and  profligate  of  men  ;  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  fuch  information  will  make  my  coun¬ 
trymen  hefitate  a  little,  and  receive  with  caution,  and 
even  diRruR,  addreffes  and  inRruftions  which  Ratter 
our  felf-conceit,  and  which,  by  buoying  us  up  with 
the  gay  profpeft  of  what  feems  attainable  by  a  change, 
may  make  us  dilcontented  with  our  prefent  condition, 
and  forget  that  there  never  was  a  government  on  earth 

where 
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where  the  people  of  a  great  and  luxurious  nation  en¬ 
joyed  fo  much  freedom  and  fecurity  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable. 

When  we  fee  that  thefe  boafted  principles  had  not 
that  efFcft  on  the  Leaders  which  they  afTert  to  be  their 
native,  certain,  and  inevitable  confequences,  we  fhall 
diflruft  the  fine  defcriptions  of  the  happinefs  that 
fhould  refult  from  fuch  a  change.  And  when  we  fee 
that  the  methods  which  were  praclifed  by  this  Affoci- 
ation  for  the  exprefs  purpofc  of  breaking  all  the  bands 
of  lociety,  were  employed  folely  in  order  that  the 
Leaders  might  rule  the  world  with  uncontroulable 
power,  while  all  the  reft,  even  of  the  affociated,  fhould 
be  degraded  in  their  own  eftimation,  corrupted  in  their 
principles,  and  employed  as  mere  tools  of  the  ambition 
of  their  unknown  fuperiors ;  furely  a  free-born  Briton 
will  not  hefitate  to  reject  at  once,  and  without  any  far¬ 
ther  examination,  a  plan  lb  big  with  mifehief,  fo  dif- 
graceful  to  its  underling  adherents,  and  lb  uncertain  in 
its  iffue. 

Thefe  hopes  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  fhort  abftrabt  of  the  information  which  1  think 
I  have  received.  It  will  be  fhort,  but  I  hope  fufficient 
for  eftablifning  the  fa  ft,  that  this  deteftahie  AJfociation 
exijts ,  and  its  cniijjarics  arc  bujy  among  ourf elves. 

I  was  not  contented  with  the  quotations  which  I 
found  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten,  but  procured 
from  abroad  fome  of  the  chief  writings  from  which 
they  are  taken.  This  both  gave  me  confidence  in  the 
quotations  from  books  which  1  could  not  procure,  and 
furnifhed  me  with  more  materials.  Much,  however, 
remains  untold,  richly  deferving  the  attention  of  all 
thofe  who  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  liften  to  the  talcs 
of  a  pofiible  happinefs  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  fociety 
where  all  the  magiftrates  are  wife  and  juft,  and  all  the 
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people  are  honeft  and  kind. 
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I  hope  that  I  am  honell  and  candid.  I  have  been 
at  ail  pains  to  give  the  true  ienie  of  the  authors.  My 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  is  but  fcanty,  but 
I  have  had  the  afliftance  of  friends  whenever  I  was  in 
doubt.  In  comprefiing  into  one  paragraph  what  I 
have  collected  from  many,  i  have,  as  much  as  I  was 
able,  {tuck  to  the  words  of  the  author,  and  have  been 
anxious  to  give  his  precife  meaning.  I  doubt  not  but 
that  I  have  fometimes  failed,  and  will  receive  correc¬ 
tion  with  deference.  I  entreat  the  reader  not  to  expect 
a  piece  of  good  literary  compolition.  I  am  very  fen- 
fible  that  it  is  far  from  it — it  is  written  during  bad 
health,  when  I  am  not  at  eafe — and.  I  wifh  to  conceal 
my  name — but  my  motive  is,  without  the  fmalleft 
mixture  of  another,  to  do  feme  good  in  the  only  way 
I  am  able,  and  I  think  that  what  I  fay  will  come  with 
better  grace,  and  be  received  with  more  confidence, 
than  any  anonymous  oubiication.  Of  thefe  I  am  now 

J  J  i 

mod  heartily  lick.  I  throw  myfelf  on  my  country  with 
a  free  heart,  and  I  bow  with  deference  to  its  decifion. 

The  affociation  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  is  the 
Order  of  Illuminati,  founded,  in  1775,  by  Dr. 
Adam  Weiihaupt,  profeiTor  of  Canon  law  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Ingolftadt,  and  aboliHied  in  1786  by  the 
El  eftor  of  Bavaria,  but  revived  immediately  after,  un¬ 
der  another  name,  and  in  a  different  form,  ail  over 
Germany.  It  was  again  detected,  and  feemingly  bro¬ 
ken  up  ;  but  it  had  by  this  time  taken  fo  deep  root 
that  it  fciil  fob  flits  without  being  defected,  and  has 
fpread  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  took  its 
hr  ft  rife  among  the  Free  Mahons,  but  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Free  Mafonry.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
mere  protection  gained  by  the  fecrecy  of  the  Lodges 
that  gave  occafion  to  it,  but  it  arofe  naturally  from 
the  corruptions  that  had  g  adually  crept  into  that  fra 
ternity,  the  violence  of  the  party  (pint  which  pervade 
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it,  and  from  the  total  uncertainty  and  darknefs  th$t 
hangs  over  the  whole  of  that  myfterious  Affociation. 
It  is  neceflary,  therefore,  to  give  home  account  of  the 
innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  Free  Ma- 
fonry  from  the  time  chat  it  made  its  appearance  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a  myftical  fociety,  poffeffing 
iecrets  different  from  thole  of  the  mechanical  employ¬ 
ment  whole  name  it  affumed,  and  thus  affording  en¬ 
tertainment  and  occupation  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
profeffions.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  give  a  his¬ 
tory  ol  Free  Mafonry.  This  would  lead  to  a  very  long 
dilcuffion.  The  patient  induflry  of  German  erudition 
has  been  very  lerioufly  employed  on  this  fubject,  and 
many  performances  have  been  publiffed,  of  which 
lome  account  is  given  in  the  different  volumes  of  the 
Religions  Begebenheiten,  particularly  in  thole  for  1779, 
1785,  and  1786.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  that  they  cannot  be  very  inflruclive  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  becaufe  the  obligation  of  lecrecy  refpecting  the 
important  matters  which  are  the  very  fubje&s  of  de¬ 
bate,  prevents  the  author  from  giving  that  full  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  required  from  an  hiftorian  ;  and  the  wri¬ 
ters  have  not,  in  general,  been  perfons  qualified  for 
the  tafk.  Scanty  erudition,  credulity,  and  enthufiafm, 
appear  in  almolt  all  their  writings  ;  and  they  have 
neither  attempted  to  remove  the  heap  of  rubbiflh  with 
which  Andcrfon  has  difgraced  his  Confiitutions  cf  Free 
Mafonry ,  (the  bails  of  malonie  hiftory,)  nor  to  avail 
themfclves  -of  informations  which  hiftory  really  affords 
to  a  f;ber  enquirer.  Their  Royal  art  muft  never  for- 
footh  appear  in  aftate  of  infancy  or  childhood,  like  all 
other  human  acquirements  ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
c  annot  give  proofs  of  its  exigence  in  a  ftate  of  manhood, 
poffefied  of  all  its  myfterious  treafures,  they  fuppofe 
what  they  do  not  fee,  and  fay  that  they  arc  concealed  by 
the  oath  of  fccrecv.  Of  fuch  inftruction  I  can  make 
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no  ufe,  even  if  I  were  difpofed  to  write  ahiftory  of  the 
Fraternity.  I  fhall  content  myfelfwith  an  account  of 
fuch  particulars  as  are  admitted  by  all  the  mafonic 
parties,  and  which  illuftrate  or  confirm  my  general  pro- 
pofition,  making  fuch  ufe  of  the  accounts  of  the  higher 
degrees  in  my  pofleffion  as  I  can  without  admitting  the 
profane  into  their  Lodges.  Being  under  no  tie  of  fe- 
crecy  with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  with-held  by  difcretion 
alone  from  putting  the  public  in  pofieffion  of  all  their 
myfteries. 
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Schifms  in  Free  Mafonry . 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  dignity  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  architecture,  which  no  other  art  poftefies,  and 
this,  whether  we  confider  it  in  its  rudeft  ft  ate,  occu¬ 
pied  in  raifing  a  hut,  or  as  pra&ifed  in  a  cultivated 
nation,  in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  and  ornament¬ 
ed  temple.  As  the  arts  in  general  improve  in  any 
nation,  this  muft  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence  i 
for  it  employs  them  all,  and  no  man  can  be  eminent 
as  an  architect  who  does  not  poffefs  a  confiderable 
knowledge  of  almoft  every  fcience  and  art  already  cul¬ 
tivated  in  his  nation.  His  great  works  are  undertak¬ 
ings  of  the  moft  ferious  concern,  connect  him  with 
the  public,  or  with  the  rulers  of  the  ftate,  and  attach 
to  him  the  praftitioners  of  other  arts,  who  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  executing  his  orders :  His  works  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  public  attention,  and  are  not  the  tranfient  fpec- 
tacles  of  the  day,  but  hand  down  to  pofterity  his  in¬ 
vention, 
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vention,  his  knowledge,  and  his  tafte.  No  wonder 

, en  that  thinks  highly  of  his  profeffion,  and  that 
the  public  mould  acquiefce  in  his  pretenfions,  even 
when  in  iome  degree  extravagant. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  therefore,  that  the  incor- 
porated  architects  in  all  cultivated  nations  fhould  arro¬ 
gate  to  themielves  a  pre-eminence  over  the  fimilar  af- 
tociations  of  other  tradefmen.  We  find  traces  of  this 
i  n  the  remoteft  antiquity.  The  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia 
Minor  were  undoubtedly  an  affociation  of  architects 
and  engineers,  who  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  build¬ 
ing  temples,  Itadia,  and  theatres,  under  the  myfterious 
tutelage  oi  Bacchus,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  unin- 
ltiate.j  or  profane  inhabitants  by  the  fcience  which  they 
poffeffcd,  and  by  many  private  figns  and  tokens,  by 
which  they  recogniied  each  other.  This  affociation 
caiiie  into  Ionia  from  Syria,  into  which  country  it  had 
come  fi  om  I  eifia,  along  with  that  ftyle  of  architecture 
that  we  cail  Grecian.  We  are  alio  certain  that  there 
was  a  fimilar  trading  affociation,  during  the  dark  ages, 
m  Chriflian  Europe,  which  monopolized  the  building 
of  gn  at  churches  and  cattles,  working  under  the  patro¬ 
nage  and  protection  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of 
Europe,  and  pofieffing  many  privileges.  Circum- 
ftanccs,  which  it  would,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and 
diicuis,  continued  this  affociation  later  in  Britain  than 
on  the  Continent. 

But  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  and  why  perfons  who 
were  not  builders  by  profeffion  firfl  fought  admiffion 
mto  this  Fraternity.  The  firfl:  diftinCt  and  unequivocal 
inflancc  that  we  have  of  this  is  the  admiffion  of  Mr. 
Afhmole,  the  famous  antiquary,  in  1648,  into  a  Lodge 
at  M  arrington,  along  with  his  father-in  law  Colonel 
Main  waring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  covert  of 
fecrecy  in  thofc  affembhes  had  made  them  courted  by 
the  Royalifls,  as  occafions  of  meeting.  Nay,  the  Ri¬ 
tual 
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tual  of  the  Matter’s  degree  fcems  to  have  been  formed, 
or  perhaps  twitted  from  its  original  inftitution,  lo  as  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  founding  the  political  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  whole  Brethren  pre¬ 
fect.  For  it  bears  fo  eafy  an  adaption  to  the  death  of 
the  King,  to  the  overturning  of  the  venerable  conlli- 
tution  of  the  Englifh  government  of  three  orders  by  a 
mean  democracy,  and  its  re-eftablifhment  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  loyalists,  that  this  would  ftart  into  every 
perion’s  mind  during  the  ceremonial,  and  could  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  fhow,  by  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of 
the  Brethren,  how  they  were  attested.  I  recomment 
this  hint  to  the  confideration  of  the  Brethren.  .  I  have 
met  with  many  particular  fafts,  which  convince  me 
that  this  ule  had  been  made  of  the  meetings  of  Ma- 
fons,  and  that  at  this  time  the  Jeluits  interfered  confi- 
derably,  inlinuating  themfclves  into  the  Lodges,  and 
contributing  to  encreafe  that  religious  mytticilm  that  is 
to  be  oblerved  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  order. 
This  fociety  is  well  known  to  have  put  on  every  fhape, 
and  to  have  made  ufe  of  every  mean  that  could  pro¬ 
mote  the  power  and  influence  or  the  order.  And  we 
know  that  at  this  time  they  were  by  no  means  with¬ 
out  hopes  of  re-ettablifhing  the  dominion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  England.  Their  Services  were 
not  fcrupled  at  by  the  diftrefled  royalitts,  even  inch 
as  were  Proteftants,  while  they  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Sovereign.  Wc  alio  know  that  Charles  II.  was 
made  a  Mai  on,  and  frequented  the  Lodges,  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that  befides  the  amufement  of  a  vacant  hour, 
which  was  always  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  pieafure  in 
the  meeting  with  his  loyal  triends,  and  in  the  oc-cupa 
tions  of  the  Lodge,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  their 
attachment  and  fervices.  i  1  is  brother  and  lucceflbr 
J  ames  II.  was  of  a  more  Serious  and  manly  call  of 
mind,  and  had  little  pleasure  in  the  frivolous  ceremo¬ 
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monies  of  Mafonry.  l  ie  did  not  frequent  the  Lodges. 
But,  by  this  time,  they  were  the  refort  of  many  perfons 
who  were  not  of  the  profeffion,  or  members  of  the 
trading  corporation.  This  circumftance,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  produced  the  denominations  of  Free  and  Ac¬ 
cepted.  A  perfon  who  has  the  privilege  of  working 
at  any  incorporated  trade,  is  faid  to  be  a  freeman  of 
that  trade.  Others  were  accepted  as  Brethren,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  kind  of  honorary  freedom,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  other  trades  and  incorporations,  without  having 
(as  far  as  we  can  learn  for  certain)  a  legal  title  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  the  exercile  of  it. 

*T*1  e  Lod0es  being  in  this  manner  frequented  by  per¬ 
fons  of  various  profeffions,  and  in  various  ranks  of  civil 
fociety,  it  cannot  be  luppofed  that  the  employment  in 
thofe  meetings  related  entirely  to  the  oftenfible  pro- 
feflion  of  Mafonry.  We  have  no  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  by  which  the  public  can  form  any  opinion  about  it. 
It  was  not  till  fome  years  after  this  period  that  the 
Lodges  made  open  profeffion  of  the  cultivation  of  ge¬ 
nera!  benevolence,  and  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity  was  to  enforce  the  exercile  of  all  the  focial  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  an  after-thouo-ht. 
The  political  purpofes  of  the  affociation  being  o^ce 
obtained,  the  converfation  and  occupations  of  the 
members  muft  take  fome  particular  turn,  in  order  to 
be  generally  acceptable.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  ifhfortunate  Brethren  did  not  take  place 
till  the  very  end  of  lalt  century  ;  and  we  may  prelume 
that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  warm  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  fome  benevolent  members,  who  would  na¬ 
turally  enforce  it  by  addrefles  to  their  affembled  Bre¬ 
thren.  This  is  the  probable  origin  of  thofe  philan¬ 
thropic  difeourfes  which  were  delivered  in  the  Lodges 
by  one  of  the  Brethren  as  an  official  talk.  Brotherly 
love  was  the  general  topic,  and  this,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety, 
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priety,  when  we  confider  the  objedt  aimed  at  in  thofe 
addrefies.  Nor  was  this  objedt  altogether  a  novelty. 
For  while  the  manners  of  fociety  were  yet  but  rude. 
Brother  Mafons,  who  were  frequently  led  by  their 
employment  far  from  home  and  from  their  friends, 
flood  in  need  of  fuch  helps,  and  might  be  greatly  be¬ 
nefited  by  fuch  an  inftituiion,  which  gave  them  in¬ 
troduction  and  citizenfhip  wherever  they  went,  and  a 
right  to  fhare  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  Bre¬ 
thren  who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  Other  incorporat¬ 
ed  trades  had  fimilar  provifions  for  their  poor.  But 
their  poor  were  townfmen  and  neighbours,  well  known 
to  them.  There  was  more  perfuafion  necefiary  in  this 
Fraternity,  where  the  objedts  of  our  immediate  bene¬ 
ficence  were  not  of  our  Acquaintance.  But  when  the 
Lodges  confifted  of  many  who  were  not  Mafons,  and 
who  had  no  particular  claim  to  good  offices  from  a 
ftranger,  and  their  number'might  be  great,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  ftronger  perfuafions  were  now  necefiary,  and 
that  every  topic  of  philanthropy  rnuft  now  be  employ¬ 
ed.  When  the  funds  became  confiderable,  the  efifedts 
naturally  took  the  public  eye,  and  recommended  the 
Society  to  notice  andrefpedt.  And  now  the  Brethren 
were  induced  to  dwell  on  the  fame  topic,  to  join  in 
the  commendations  beftowed  on  the  Society,  and  to 
fay  that  univerfal  beneficence  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
Order.  And  this  is  all  that  could  be  laid  in  public, 
without  infringing  the  obligation  to  fecrtcy.  The  in- 
quifitive  are  always  prying  and  teazing,  and  this  is  the 
only  point  on  which  a  Brother  is  at  liberty  to  fpeak. 
He  will  therefore  do  it  with  affectionate  zeal,  till  per¬ 
haps  he  has  heated  his  own  fancy  a  little,  and  over¬ 
looks  the  inconfiftency  of  this  univerfal  beneficence 
and  philanthropy  with  the  exclufive  and  monopolizing 
fpirit  of  an  Afiociation,  which  not  only  confines  its 
benevolence  to  its  own  Members,  (like  anv  other  cha¬ 
ritable 
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iit.tCic  allocation,)  but  hoards  up  in  its  bofom  inefti 
rnable  lecrets,  whofc  natural  tendency,  they  fay  is  to 
lorn,  the  heart  to  this  generous  and  kind  conduct,  and 
mi pne  us  with  love  to  all  mankind.  The  profane 
vvor  d  cannot  ice  the  beneficence  of  concealing  from 
public  view  a  principle  or  a  motive  which  fo  power- 
ully  induces  a  Mafon  to  be  good  and  kind.  The 
Brother  lays  that  publicity  would  rob  it  of  its  force 
and  we  mud  take  him  at  his  word;  and  our  curiofity 
IS  lo  much  the  more  excited  to  learn  what  are  the  fe- 
ciets  which  nave  lo  lingular  a  quality. 

Thus  did  the  Fraternity  conduit  themfelves,  and  thus 
were  they  confidered  by  the  public,  when  it  was  carried 
over  from  England  to  the  continent  ;  and  here  it  is  to 
be  particularly  remarked  tha:  all  our  Brethren  abroad 
profefs  to  have  received  the  Myftery  of  Free  Mafonry 
from  Britain.  1  his  is  iurely  a  puzzle  in  the  hiftorv  ; 
and  we  muft  leave  it  to  others  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
repeated  affertions  in  Anderfon’s  book  of  Conftituti- 
ons,  “  That  the  Fraternity  exifted  all  over  the  World,” 
and  the  numberlels  examples  which  he  adduces  of  its 
exertions  in  other  countries ;  nay,  with  his  repeated 
affertions,  “  that  it  frequently  was  near  perifhing  in 

Britain,  anti  that  our  Princes  were  obliged  to  fend 
“  to  France  and  other  countries,  for  leading  men,  to 
<c  reftorc  it  to  its  former  energy  among  us.”  We 
fhall  find  by  and  by  that  it  is  not  a  point  of  mere  hifto- 
rical  curiofity,  but  that  much  hinges  on  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  juft  remember,  that  the 
plain  tale  of  Brotherly  love  had  been  polifhed  up  to 
proteftations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and  had  taken 
place  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Stuart,  which  was  now  totally  forgotten  in  the 
Pnglifh  Lodges.  I  he  Revolution  had  taken  place, 
and  King  James,  with  many  of  his  molt  zealous  adhe¬ 
rents,  had  taken  refuge  in  France. 

But 
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But  they  took  Free  Mafonry  with  them  to  the  con¬ 
tinent,  where  it  was  immediately  received  by  the 
French,  and  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fuited  to  the  tafle  and  habits  or  that  highly  pohfhed 
people.  The  Lodges  in  France  naturally  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  adherents  to  the  exiled  King,  and 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  their 
friends  in  England.  At  this  time  alfo  the  Jefuits  took 
a  more  adtivc  hand  in  Free  Malonry  than  ever.  1  hey 
iniinuated  themfelves  into  the  Englifh  Lodges,  where 
they  were  care  fled  by  the  Catholics,  who  panted  after 
the  re-cftablifhment  of  their  faith,  and  tolerated  by 
the  Proteftant  royalifts,  who  thought  no  conceflion  too 
great  a  compenfation  for  their  fervices.  A:  this  time 
changes  were  made  in  fome  of  the  Mafonic  fymbols, 
particularly  in  the  tracing  of  the  Lodge,  which  bear 
evident  marks  of  Jefuitical  interference. 


It  was  in  the  Lodge  held  at  St.  Germain's  that  the 
degree  of  Chevalier  Magon  Ecoffcis  was  added  to  the 
three  symbolical  degrees  of  Englifh  Malonry.  The 
conftitution,  as  imported,  appeared  too  coarfe  for  the 
refined  tafte  of  our  neighbours,  and  they  mult  make 
Mafonry  more  like  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman. 
Therefore,  the  Englifh  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow- 
craft,  and  Mailer,  were  c all e d  fyrnb olical^  and  the  whole 
contrivance  was  confidered  either  as  typical  of  lome- 
thing  more  elegant,  or  as  a  preparation  for  it.  1  he 
degrees  afterwards  fuperadded  to  this  leave  us  in  doubt 
which  of  thefe  views  the  French  entertained  of  our 
Mafonry.  But  at  all  events,  this  rank  of  Scotch  Knight 
was  called  the  firjl  degree  of  the  Macon  Ear  fait.  There 
is  a  device  belonging  to  this  Lodge  which  deierves  no¬ 
tice.  A  lion,  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  elcaped 
from  the  flake  to  which  he  had  been  bound,  with  the 
broken  rope  Fill  about  his  neck,  is  icprefented  lying 
at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  occupied  with  mathema- 
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tical  inflruments  which  arc  lying  near  him.  A  broken 
crown  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  (lake.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  do  not  but  that  this  emblem  alludes  to  the  dethrone¬ 
ment,  the  captivity,  the  efcape,  and  the  afylum  of 
James  II.  and  his  hopes  of  re-eltablifhment  by  the  help 
of  the  loyal  Brethren.  i  his  emblem  is  worn  as  the 
goiget  of  the  Scotch  knight.  It  is  not  very  certain, 
however,  when  this  degree  was  added,  whether  im- 
mediately  after  king  James’s  Abdication,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  attempt  to  let  his  ion  on  the  Britifh  Throne. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  in  1716,  this  and  Rill  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  Mafonry  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  Court  of 
France.  The  refining  genius  of  the  French,  and  their 
love  of  fhow,  made  the  humble  denominations  of  the 
Englifh  Brethren  difgufting;  and  their  paffion  for  mi¬ 
litary  rank,  the  only  character  that  connected  them 
with  the  court  of  an  abfolute  monarch,  made  them 
adapt  free  Mafonry  to  the  fame  fcale  of  public  efiima- 
tion,  and  invent  ranks  of  Masons  Chevaliers ,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  titles,  and  ribands,  and  ftars.  Thefe  were 
highly  relifhed  by  that  vain  people  ;  and  the  price  of 
reception,  which  was  very  high,  became  a  rich  fund, 
that  was  generally  applied  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
banifhed  Britifh  and  Irifh  adherents  of  the  unfortunate 
Family  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them.  Three 
new  degrees,  of  Novice,  E/eve ,  and  Chevalier ,  were 
loon  added,  and  the  Parfa.it  Mag  on  had  now  leven  re¬ 
ceptions  to  g®  through,  for  each  of  which  a  handfome 
contribution  was  made.  Afterwards,  when  the  firfc 
beneficent  purpofe  of  this  contribution  ceafed  to  exiR, 
the  finery  that  now  glittered  in  all  the  Lodges  made  a 
Rill  more  craving  demand  for  reception- money,  and 
ingenuity  was  let  to  work  to  invent  new  baits  for  the 
Parfait  Meg  on.  More  degrees  of  chivalry  were  added, 
interfperfccl  with  degrees  of  Phiirfcpbe,  Pellerin ,  Clavr- 
wyent,  &c.  Ac.  till  fume  Parifian  > ,odges  had  forty- 
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five  ranks  of  Mafonry,  having  fifteen  orders  of  chi¬ 
valry.  For  a  Knighthood,  with  a  Riband  and  a  Star, 
was  a  bonne  bcnche,  given  at  every  third  ftep.  For  a 
long  while  thefe  degrees  of  chivalry  proceeded  on  foine 
faint  analogies  with  feveral  orders  of  chivalry  which 
had  been  erected  in  Europe.  All  of  thefe  had  fome 
reference  to  fome  myftical  doctrines  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  were,  in  fact,  contrivances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  fecuring  and  extending  her  influence  on 
the  laymen  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  fhe  retained  in 
her  fervice  by  thefe  play-tilings.  The  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Defert, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims,  and  to  defend 
the  holy  city,  afforded  very  apt  models  for  Mafonic 
mimicry,  becaufe  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  always  {hared  the  fume  fate.  Many 
contefted  dodtrines  of  the  theologians  had  alfo  their 
Chevaliers  to  defend  them. 

In  al!  this  progreffive  mummery  we  fee  much  of  the 
hand  of  the  J dints,'  and  it  would  feem  that  it  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  church.  But  a  thing  happened  which 
might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  The  Lodges  had 
become  familiar  with  this  kind  of  invention  ;  the  pro- 
fefied  object  of  many  real  Orders  of  Knighthood  was 
often  very  whimfical,  or  very  refined  and  far-fetched, 
and  it  required  all  the  fineffc  of  the  clergy  to  give  to 
it  fome  flight  connection  with  religion  or  morality. 
The  Mafons,  protected  by  their  lecrecy,  ventured  to 
go  farther.  The  declamations  in  the  lodges  by  the 
Brother  orator,  muft  naturally  refemble  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  ancient  fophifts,  and  confift  of  wire-drawn 
diflfertations  on  the  focial  duties,  where  every  thing  is 
amplified  and  trained  to  hyperbole,  in  their  far-fetched 
and  fanciful  explanations  ofthe  fymbols  of  Mafonry.  Thus 
accuftomed  to  allegory,  to  fiction,  to  finefie,  and  to  a  fort 
of  innocent  hypocrily  by  which  they  cajoled  themfclves 
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into  a  notion  that  this  child’s-play  had  at  bottom  a 
icnous  and  important  meaning,  the  zealous  champions 
or  Wee  Maionry  found  no  inclination  to  check  this 
inventive  fpirit  or  circumfcribe  its  flights.  Under  the 
protection  of  Mafonic  fecrecy,  they  planned  fchemes 
a  cnlferent  kind,  and  inilead  of  more  Orders  of 
Cnivauy  (..irecied  againft  the  enemies  of  their  faith, 
tr.ey  formed  allbciations  in  oppofltion  to  the  ridiculous 
and  opprefiive  ceremonies  and  fuperftitions  of  the 

1  i!ere  can  de  no  doubt,  that  in  thole  hidden 
anemones, ^  a  tree  communication  of  fentiment  was 
iiiguly  reiiflied  and  much  indulged.  It  was  loon  fuf- 
pecled  that  inch  ufe  was  made  of  the  covert  of  a  Mafon 


i  ,oc:ge ;  anti  tiic  church  dreaded  the  confeqtiences 


and  ^endeavoured  to  lupprefs  the  Lodges.  But  in  vain’ 
Ami  when  it  was  found,  that  even  auricular  confeffion, 
and  tide  Ipirituai  threatenings  of  the  church,  could  not 
make  the  Brethren  break  their  oath  of  fecrecy;  a  full 
confidence  in  their  fecuritv  made  ihHe  free.rlbnUnn- 


conhdence  in  their  fecurity  made  thefe  free-thinking 
Bietnien  bring  forward,  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  a 
mifiionary,  fuch  lentimcnts  as  they  were  afraid  to  ha- 
•-al  d  ln  oidinary  locietv.  1  Ins  was  long  lufpeded  ; 
but  the  rigours  of  the  church  only  ferved  to  knit  the 
Bictnren  more  firmly  together,  and  provoked  them  to 
a  more  eager  exerciJe  of  their  bold  criticiims.  The 
Lodges  became  fchools  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity, 
and  the  fpirit  of  converfion  or  profelytifm  grew  every 
day  fiiongcr.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  before  this  time 
laboured  with  all  his  might  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
the  courtiers,  by  patronifing,  diredtly  and  indiredly, 
all  fceptics  who  were  otherwife  men  of  talents.  He 
gave  the  young  courtiers  to  underftand,  that  if  he 
fhoul.l  obtain  the  reins  of  government,  they  lliouid  be 
cntiri  iy  freed  from  the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
°1  prefhon  o!  the  church,  and  fhould  have  the  free  in- 
of  their  inclinations.  His  own  plans  were 
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difappointed  by  his  death;  but  the  Regent  Orleans 
was  equally  indulgent,  and  in  a  few  years  there 
was  hardly  a  man  in  France  who  pretended  know¬ 
ledge  and  reflection,  who  did  not  laugh  at  all  reli¬ 
gion.  Amidft  the  almoft  infinite  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  from  the  French  prefies,  there  is  hardly  a  do¬ 
zen  to  be  found  where  the  author  attempts  to  vindicate 
religion  from  the  charges  of  univerfal  fuperftition  and 
falfchood.  And  it  rnuft  be  acknowledged  that  little 
elfe  was  to  be  feen  in  the  eftabiilhed  religion  of  the 
kingdom.  The  people  found  nothing  in  Chriftianity 
but  a  never-ceafing  round  of  inffgniffcant  and  trouble- 


fome  ceremonies,  which  confumed  their  time,  and 
furnifhed  a  fund  for  fupporting  a  let  of  lordly  and  op- 
preffive  dignitaries,  who  declared  in  the  plaineft  man¬ 
ner  their  own  difbelief  of  their  religion,  by  their  total 
ciifregard  of  common  decency,  by  their  continual  refi- 
dence  at  court,  and  by  abfolute  negleft,  and  even  the 
mod  haughty  and  oppreinve  treatment  of  the  only  part 
of  their  order  that  took  any  concern  about  the  religious 
fentiments  of  the  nation,  namely  the  Cures  or  pariffi- 
priefts.  The  monks  appeared  only  as  lazy  drones ;  but 
the  parifh-priefts  inflruCted  the  people,  vifited  the  fick, 
reconciled  the  offender  and  the  offended,  and  were  the 
great  mediators  between  the  landlords  and  their  vaf- 
lals,  an  office  which  endeared  them  more  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  all  the  other  circumftances  of  their  profeffion. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  licentious  writings 
and  bitter  fatirical  tales  of  the  philofophic  freethink¬ 
ers,  inch  as  Voltaire,  who  never  fails  to  have  a  taunting 
hit  at  the  clergy,  the  Cure  is  generally  an  amiable  per fon- 
age,  a  charitable  man,  a  friend  to  the  poor  andunfor- 
tunate,  a  peace-maker,  and  a  man  of  piety  and  worth. 
Yet  thefe  men  were  kept  in  a  It  ate  of  the  moil  fiavilh 
and  cruel  fubje&ion  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  all  hopes  of  ^advancement  cut  off.  Rarely, 
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hardly  ever,  does  it  happen,  that  a  Cure  becomes  a 
Bifhcp.  I  he  Abbes  ftep  into  every  line  of  prefer¬ 
ment.  When  fuch  procedure  is  obferved  by  a  whole 
nation,  what  opinion  can  be  formed  bue  that  the  whole 
is  a  vile  cheat  ?.  1  his  however  was  the  cafe  in  France, 
and  therefore  infidelity  was  almoft  univerfal.  Nor 
was  this  overftrained  freedom  or  lic.entioufnefs  confin¬ 
ed  to  religious  opinions.  It  was  perhaps  more  natu- 
lally  dire  died  to  the  reftraints  arifing  from  civil  fub- 
ordination.  The  familiar  name  of  Brother  could  not 
but  tickle  the  fancy  of  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  when 
they  found  themfelves  fide  by  fide  with  perfons  whom 
they  cannot  approach  out  of  doors  but  with  cautious 
reipedt ;  and  while  thefe  men  of  rank  have  their  pride 
lulled  a  little,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  a  little  fofeened 
by  the  hackneyed  cant  of  fentimental  declamation  on 
the  topic  of  Brotherly  love  and  Utopian  felicity,  the 
otneis  begin  to  fancy  the  happy  days  arrived,  and  the 
light  of  philanthropy  beaming  from  the  eaft  and  illu¬ 
minating  the  Lodge.  The  Garret  Pamphleteer  enjoys 
his  fancied  authority  as  Senior  Warden,  and  conducts 
with  aftedlionate  folemnity  the  young  nobleman,  who 
pants  for  the  honour  of  M  after  fh  ip,  and  he  praifes  the 
trufty  Brother  who  has  guarded  him  in  his  perilous 
journies  round  the  room.  What  topic  of  declamation 
can  be  more  agreeable  than  the  equality  of  the  worthy 
Brethren  ?  and  how  naturally  will  the  Brother  Orator 
in  fupport  of  this  favourite  topic,  Hide  into  all  the 
common- place  pictures  of  human  fociety,  freed  from 
all  the  anxieties  attending  civil  diftindlion,  and  pa  fling 
their  days  in  happy  fimplicity  and  equality.  From 
this  ftate  of  the  fancy,  it  is  hardly  a  ftep  to  defcant  on 
the  propriety,  the  expediency,  and  at  laft,  the  juftice 
of  fuch  an  arrangement  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  in  doing 
this,  one  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  great  ob- 
ftruclions  to  human  felicity  which  we  fee  in  every 
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quarter,  proceeding  from  the  abufes  of  thole  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  and  fortune  which  have  arifen  in  the 
world  :  and  as  the  nrifchicfs  and  horrors  of  luperfti- 
tion  are  topics  of  continual  declamation  to  thole  who 
with  to  throw  off  the  rdlraints  of  religion  ;  lo  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  the  fuffcrings 
of  talents  and  worth  in  inferior  llations,  will  be  no  lels 
greedily  liftened  to  by  all  whofe  notions  of  morality 
are  not  very  pure,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
enjoyments  of  the  wealthy  without  the  trouble  of  la¬ 
bouring  for  them.  Free  Mafonry  may  be  affirmed  to 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  toiler  l'uch  levelling  willies ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  great  liberties  are  taken 
with  thole  iubjcfts  in  the  Lodges,  eipecially  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  diftindions  of'  rank  and  fortune  are 
ftrongiy  exprcfied  and  noticed. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  probability  that  the 
Mafon  Lodges  were  the  feminaries  of  thefe  libertine 
inftru&ions.  We  have  diftindf  proof  of  it,  even  in 
fome  of  the  French  degrees.  In  the  degree  called  the 
Chevalier  deScleil ,  the  whole  inf  ruction  is  aimed  again  ft 
the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  prof  died 
objedt  is  the  emancipation  from  error  and  the  difeovery 
of  truth.  The  inlcription  in  the  eaft  is  Sagejfe,  that  in 
the  north  is  Liberie ,  that  in  the  fouth  is  Fermete ,  and  in 
the  weft  it  is  Caution ;  terms  which  are  very  lignificant. 
The  Tres  Venerable  is  Adam;  the  Senior  Warden ‘is 
Truth,  and  all  the  Brethren  are  Children  of  Truth. 
The  procefs  of  reception  is  very  well  contrived :  the 
whole  ritual  is  decent  and  circumlpect,  and  nothing 
occurs  which  can  alarm  the  rnoft  timid.  Brother 
Truth  is  afked,  What  is  the  hour  ?  He  informs  Fa¬ 
ther  Adam,  that  among  men  it  is  the  hour  of  dark- 
nefs,  but  that  it  is  mid-day  in  the  Lodge.  The  can¬ 
didate  is  afked,  Why  he  has  knocked  at  the  door,  and 

what  is  become  of  his  eight  companions  (he  is  one  of 
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the  Elus )  ?  lie  lays,  that  the  world  is  in  dark  riels, 
and  his  companions  and  he  have  loft  each  other  ;  that 
Hejperus ,  the  ftar  of  Europe,  is  obfeured  by  clouds  of 
incenle,  oftered  up  by  fuperftition  to  defpots,  who 
have  made  themfelves  gods,  and  have  retired  into  the 
inmoft  i  eceiies  oi  their  palaces,  that  they  may  not  be 
recogniled  to  Le  men,  wmle  their  pnefts  are  deceiving 
tlu.  people,  ancl  cauling  them  to  worftiip  thefe  divi¬ 
nities.  I  his  and  many  ftmilar  fentiments  are  evident 
allufions  to  the  pernicious  doftrine  of  the  book  called 
Origin?  du  Dejpctifme  Oriental ,  where  the  religion  of  all 
countries  is  considered  as  a  mere  engine  of  ftate ; 
where  it  is  declared  that  reafon  is  the  only  light  which 
nature  has  given  to  man  :  that  our  anxiety  about  futu¬ 
rity  has  made  us  imagine  endlefs  torments  in  a  future 
world;  and  that  princes,  taking  advantage  of  our 
weaknefs,  have  taken  the  management  of  our  hopes 
and  fears,  and  direfted  them  fo  as  to  luit  their  own 
purpofes ,  and  emancipation  from  the  fear  of  death  is 
declared  to  be  the  greateft  of  all  deliverances.  Queft 
tions  are  put  to  the  candidate,  tending  to  diicover  whe¬ 
ther  and  how  far  he  may  be  milled,  and  whac  facrifices 
he  is  willing  to  make  in  fearch  after  truth. 

This  inape  given  to  the  plaftic  myfteries  of  Mafonry 
was  much  rclilhed,  and  in  a  very  ftiort  time  this  new 
path  was  completely  explored,  and  a  new  feries  of  de- 
was  added  to  the  lift,  viz.  the  Novice ,  and  the 
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Eld  de  la  Verite ,  and  the*  Sublime  Philcj'ophe.  In  the 
progrefs  through  thefe  degrees,  the  Brethren  mult  for¬ 
get  that  they  have  formerly  been  Chevaliers  de  l' Orient, 
Chevaliers  dc  V  Aigle,  when  the  fymbols  were  all  ex¬ 
plained  as  typical  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  by  the  gofpel.  Indeed  they  are  taught  to  clafs 
this  among  the  other  clouds  which  have  been  difpeiled 
by  the  fun  or  reafon.  Even  in  the  Chevalerie  de  V Aids 
there  is  a  twofold  explanation  given  of  the  fymbols,  by 
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which  a  lively  imagination  may  conceive  the  whole 
hi  (lory  and  peculiar  do&rines  of  the  New  Teftament, 
as  being  typical  of  the  final  triumph  of  realon  and  phi- 
lofophy  over  error.  And  perhaps  this  degree  is  the 
very  firft  ftep  in  the  plan  of  Illumination. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe-  that  this  was  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremity  at  once.  But  it  is  certain,  that  before  1743s 
it  had  become  univerfal,  and  that  the  Lodges  of  Free 
Mafons  had  become  the  places  for  making  profelytes 
to  every  ftrange  and  obnoxious  dodtrine.  Theurgy , 
Ccfmogcny ,  Cabala ,  and  many  whimfical  and  myftical 
dodirines  which  have  been  grafted  on  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  tenets  and  the  pure  morality  of  the  Jews  and  Chril- 
tians,  were  fubjedls  of  frequent  difeuffion  in  the  Lodges. 
The  celebrated  Chevalier  Ramfay  had  a  great  fhare  in 
all  this  bufmefs.  Affcftionately  attached  to  the  family 
of  Stuart,  and  to  his  native  country,  he  had  co-ope¬ 
rated  heartily  with  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  employ 
Mafonry  in  the  fervice  of  the  Pretender,  and,  availing 
himfelf  of  the  pre-eminence  given  (at  firft  perhaps  as 
a  courtly  compliment)  to  Scotch  Mafonry,  he  laboured 
to  fhew  that  it  exifled,  and  indeed  arofe,  during  the 
Crufades,  and  that  there  really  was  either  an  order  cf 
chivalry  whole  bufmefs  it  was  to  rebuild  the  Chriftian 
churches  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  or  that  a  frater¬ 
nity  of  Scotch  Mafons  were  thus  employed  in  the  eaft, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rufalem.  He  found  feme  facts  which  were  thought 
fufficient  grounds  for  fuch  an  opinion,  inch  as  the 
building  of  the  college  of  thefe  Knights  in  London, 
called  the  Temple,  which  was  aCtualiy  done  by  the 
public  Fraternity  of  Mafons  who  had  been  in  the  holy 
wars.  It  is  chiefly  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
that  rape  ot  Ma Ionic  chivalry  which  diftinpuifhes  the 
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f  rench  Free  Mafonry.  Ramfay  was  as  eminent  for 
his  piety  as  he  was  for  his  enthufiafm,  but  his  opinions 
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were  lingular.  His  eminent  learning,  his  elegant  ta¬ 
lents,  his  amiable  character,  and  particularly  his  efti- 
mation  at  comt,  gave  great  influence  to  every  thin  12^ 
he  laid  on  a  i ubjedt  which  was  merely  a  matter  of 
fafhion  and  a  mule  men  t.  Whoever  has  attended  much 
to  human  affairs,  knows  the  eagerneis  with  which  men 
propagate  ail  lingular  opinions,  and  the  delight  which 
attenos  then  favourable  reception.  None  are  more 
zealous  than  the  apoftles  of  infidelity  and  atheifm.  It 
is  in  human  nature  to  catch  with  greedinels  any  op- 
portunity  of  doing  what  lies  under  general  reftraint. 
And  if  our  apprehenfions  are  not  completely  quieted, 
m  a  cale  wnere  our  wifhes  lead  us  ftrongly  to  fome  fa¬ 
vourite  out  hazardous  objedt,  we  are  confcious  of  a 
kind  of  idf  bullying.  i  his  naturally  gets  into  our 
diicourfe,  and  in  our  eagernefs  to  get  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  joint  adventurers,  wTe  enforce  our  tenets  with 
an  energy,  and  even  a  violence,  that  is  very  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  fubjeEt  in  hand.  If  I  am  an  Atheift,  and 
my  neighbour  a  Theift,  there  is  furely  nothing  that 
fhould  make  me  violent  in  my  endeavours  to  rid  him 
of  his  error.  Yet  how  violent  were  the  people  of  this 
party  in  France. 

Thefe  fadts  and  obfervations  fully  account  for  the 
zeal  with  which  all  this  patch-work  addition  to  the 
fimple  Free  Mafonry  of  England  was  profecuted  in 
h ranee.  It  lurprifes  us  Britons,  who  are  accuftomed 
to  confider  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  amufement  for 
young  men,  who  are  glad  of  any  pretext  for  indulging 
in  conviviality.  We  generally  confider  a  man  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  with  lefs  refpedt,  if  he  fhows  any  ferious 
attachment  to  fuch  things.  But  in  France,  the  civil 
and  religious  reftraints  in  converfation  made  thefe  fe- 
cret  ademblies  very  precious;  and  they  were  much 
frequented  by  men  of  letters,  who  there  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  expreffing  in  fafety  their  diffatisfadtion 
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with  thofe  reflraints,  and  with  that  inferiority  of  rank 
and  condition  to  which  they  were  fubjedte^,  and  which 
appeared  to  themfelves  fo  inadequate  to  their  own  ta¬ 
lents  and  merits.  The  Avoeats  an  Par  foment ,  the  un¬ 
beneficed  Abbes,  the  young  men  of  no  fortune,  and 
the  fvidifant  philofophers,  formed  a  numerous  band, 
frequented  the  Lodges,  and  there  difcufTed  every  topic 
of  religion  and  politics.  Specimens  of  this  occupation 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Colledtions  of  Difcourfes 
delivered  by  the  Frere  Or  at  ear,  I  once  had  in  my  pof- 
feffion  two  volumes  of  thcfe  difcourfes,  which  I  now 
regret  that  I  letc  in  a  Lodge  on  the  continent,  when 
my  reiilh  for  Free  Mafonry  had  forfaken  me.  One 
of  thefe  is  a  difcourfe  by  Brother  Robinet,  delivered 
in  the  Logs  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaijants  de  la  Saints  Cite  at 
Lyons,  at  a  vifitation  bv  the  Grand  Mailer  the  Due  de 
Chartres ,  afterwards  Orleans  and tfEgalite.  In  this  dif¬ 
courfe  we  have  the  germ  and  -fejfaftance  of  his  noteci 
work,  La  Nature ,  cu  l' Homme  moral  ct  phyjique .*  In 
another  difcourfe,  delivered  by  Brother  Condorcet  in 
the  j Logs  des  Philak-tbes  at  Straibourg,  we  have  the 
outlines  of  his  pofthumous  work,  Lc  Progres  de  FEfprit 
hurnain  ;  and  in  another,  delivered  by  Mirabcau  in  the 
L-jge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfqj&nts  at  Paris,  we  have  a  great 
deal  o i  the  levelling  principl^  and  cofmopolitifm,f 
which  he  thundered  from  the  tribunes  of  the  National 
Allembly.  But  the  moil  remarkable  performances  of 
this  kind  are,  the  Archives  Myjiico-Hermetiyuds,  and  the 
Des  Erreurs ,  et  de  la  Verite.  The  flrft  is  confidered  as 
an  account,  hiftorical  and  dogmatical,  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  and  fyftem  of  the  Lege  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifantj 

at 

*  And  I  may  add  the  Sy/Jewe  de  la  Nature  of  Diderot,  who  cc.r* 
rented  the  crude  whims  of  Robinet  by  the  more  rehned  mechanifm 
•of  Hartley. 

f  Citizenfhip  of  the  World,  from  the  Greek  words  Copies,  world, 
and  Polls,  a  city. 
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at  Lyons.  This  was  the  mod  zealous  and  fyftematical 
of  all  the  cofmopolitical  Lodges  in  France.  It  worked 
long  under  the  patronage  of  its  Grand  M  liter  the  Due 
des  Chartres ,  afterwards  Orleans ,  and  at  laft  Pb.  Ega- 
lite.  It  fent  out  many  affiliated  Lodges,  which  were 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  Frenchdominions.  The 
daughter  Lodges  at  Paris,  Strafbourg,  Lille,  Thou- 
loufe,  took  the  additional  title  of  Phiialethes.  There 
arofe  fome  lchifms,  as  may  be  expefted,  in  an  AfTo- 
ciation  where  every  man  is  encouraged  to  broach,  and 
to  propagate  any  the  moft  fingular  opinion.  Thefe 
fchifms  were  continued  with  fome  heat,  but  were  in  a 
great  meafure  repaired  in  Lodges  which  took  the  name 
of  Amis  reunis  de  la  Verite.  One  of  this  denomination 
at  Paris  became  very  eminent.  The  mother  Lodge 
at  Lyons  extended  its  correfpondcnce  into  Germany, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  and  fent  conftitutions  or 
fy Items,  by  which  the  Lodges  conducted  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  (teps  by  which  this 
Lodge  acquired  Inch  an  afcendancy  ;  but  I  fee,  that  in 
1769  and  1770,  all  the  refined  or  philofophical  Lodges 
in  Alface  and  Lorraine  united,  and  in  a  convention  at 
Lyons,  formally  put  themfelves  under  the  patronage 
of  this  Lodge,  cultivated  a  continual  correlponaence, 
and  confidered  themfelves  as  profefling  one  Mafonic 
Faith,  fufficicntly  dihinguiffiable  from  that  of  other 
Lodges.  What  this  was  we  do  not  very  diftinftly 
know.  We  can  only  infer  is  from  fome  hiftorical  cir- 
cumftances.  One  of  its  favourite  daughters,  the  Lodge 
Theodor  von  dcr  gnten  Rath,  at  Munich,  became  fore- 
markable  for  dilcourfes  dangerous  to  church  and  Hate, 
that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  after  repeated  admonitions 
during  a  courfe  of  five  or  fix  years,  was  obliged  to  fup- 
prefs  it  in  1786.  Another  of  its  fuffirngan  Lodges  at 
Regeiiiburgh  became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the 
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ftare,  and  occafioncd  feveral  commotions  and  insurrec¬ 
tions.  Another,  at  Paris,  gradually  refined  into  the 
Jacobin  club — And  in  the  year  1791^  the  Lodges  in 
Allace  and  Lorraine,  with  thofe  of  Spire  and  Worms, 
invited  Cuftine  into  Germany,  and  delivered  Mcntz 
into  his  hands. 

When  we  refie£t  on  thefe  hiftorical  fails,  we  get 
fome  key  to  the  better  underftanding  of  the  two  perfor¬ 
mances  which  I  mentioned  as  deferiptive  of  the  opinions 
and  occupations  of  this  Seit  of  b  ree-Mafons.  1  he 
Archives  Myftico-Hermetiques  exhibit  a  very  llrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  Myilicifm,  Theolophy,  Cabaliltic  whim,  real 
Science,  Fanaticifm,  and  Freethinking,  both  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  politics.  They  mull  not  be  confidered  as  an 
account  of  any  fettled  fyftem,  but  rather  as  annals  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge,  and  abftraits  or  the 
ftrange  doctrines  which  made  their  fuceOive  appearance 
in  it.""  But  if an  intelligent  and  cautious  reader  examine 
them  attentively,  he  will  fee,  that  the  book  is  the 
work  of  one  hand,  and  that  all  the  wonders  and  oddi¬ 
ties  are  caricatured,  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  general  atten¬ 
tion,  while  they  alio  are  twilled  a  little,  fo  that  in  one 
way  or  another  they  accord  with  a  general  fpirit  of  li- 
centioufnefs  in  morals,  religion,  and  politics.  Although 
every  thing  is  exprened  decently,  and  with  fome  cau¬ 
tion  and  moderation,  atheiim,  materialifm,  and  dilcon- 
tent  with  civil  fubordination,  pervade  the  whole.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  art.  By  keeping  the  ridicule  and 
the  danger  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  continually  in 
view,  the  mind  is  captivated  by  the  relief  which  free 
enquiry  and  communication  of  fentiment  ieems  to  fe- 
cure,  and  we  are  put  off  our  guard  againfl  the  rifk  of 
delufion,  to  which  we  are  expofed  when  our  judgment 
is  warped  by  our  paffions. 

The  other  book,  cc  Des  Erreurs  et  tie  la  Verite,” 
came  from  the  fame  fchool,  and  is  a  fort  of  holy  ferip- 
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tine,  or  at  lead  a  Talmud  among  the  Free  Mafons  of 
France.  It  is  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  and  is 
indeed  a  myftery  to  any  other  reader.  But  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  o^  it  was  to  fpread  the  favourite  opinions  offome 
entnufiaftic  Brethren,  every  thing  is  faid  that  dees  not 
direftly  betray  the  fecrets  of  the  Order.  It  contains  a 
fyftem  of  1  heofophy  that  has  often  appeared  in  the 
wi kings  of  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  the  intelligence  and  moral  ientiment 

“  that  appears  in  the  univerfe,  either  direftly,  as  in 
tuc  minus  of  men,  or  indireCtly,  as  an  inference 
nom  the  marks  ofdeFgnthat  vve  fee  around  us,  fome 
«  of  Which  Flow  US  that  men  have  afted,  and  many 
“  more  that  iome  other  intelligence  has  a6ted,are  con- 
“  fidered  as  parts  or  portions  of  a  general  mafs  of  in- 
“  telligence  which  exifts  in  the  univerfe,  in  the  fame 
“  manner  as  matter  exifts  in  it.  This  intelligence  has 
‘c  an  in feru table  connection  with  the  material  part  of 
“  the  univerfe,  perhaps  refembling  the  connection, 
<c  equally  unfearchable,  that  fublifts  between  the  mind 
<c  and  body  of  man  ;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  the 
*c  Soul  of  ike  World.  It  is  this  fubftance,  the  natural 
<c  objedt  of  wonder  and  relpeft,  that  men  have  called 
tc  God,  and  have  made  the  objerft  of  religious  wor- 
“  fhip.  In  doing  fo  they  have'fallen  into  grofs  mif- 
“  takes,  and  have  created  for  themfelves  numberlefs 
“  unfounded  hopes  and  fears,  which  have  been  the 
<c  fource  of  fuperftition  and  fanadcifm,  the  moft  def- 
“  truftive  plagues  that  have  ever  afflidted  the  human 
“  race.  The  Soul  of  Man  is  feparated  from  the  ge- 
“  neral  mafs  of  intelligence  by  fome  of  the  operations 
“  of  nature,  which  we  lhall  never  underFand,  juft  as 
<c  water  is  railed  from  the  ground  by  evaporation,  or 
“  taken  up  by  the  root  ofa  plant.  And  as  the  water, 

“  after  an  unfearchable  train  of  changes,  in  which  it 
t(  fometimes  makes  part  of  a,  flower,  fometimes  part 
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<f  of  an  animal,  &c.  is  at  iafl  reunited,  in  its  original 
cc  form,  to  the  great  mafs  of  waters,  ready  to  run  over 
cc  the  fame  circle  again  5  fo  the  Soul  of  Man,  after 
cc  performing  its  office,  and  exhibiting  all  that  train 
* <c  of  intellectual  phenomena  that  we  call  human  life, 
u  is  at  laft  fwallowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of  intelli- 
<c  gence.”  The  author  chen  may  fing 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

**  Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
“  Subjecit  pedibus,  ftrepitumque  Acherontis  avari.” 

For  he  has  now  got  to  his  afylum.  This  deity  of  his 
may  be  the  object  of  wonder,  like  every  thing  great 
and  incomprehenfible,  but  not  of  worfhip,  as  the  mo¬ 
ral  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  hopes  are  at  end, 
which  reft  on  our  notions  of  the  immortality  and  in- 

J 

dividuality  of  the  human  foul,  and  on  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  religion  holds  forth  to  believe,  that  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  by 
the  exercife  of  wifdom  and  of  virtuous  difpofitions,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  all  that  can 
give  delight  to  the  rational  and  well-difpofed  mind. 
No  relation  now  fubfifts  between  man  and  Deity  that 
can  warm  the  heart.  But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  fome 
natural  propenfity  in  the  human  mind,  which  in  all 
ages  and  nations  has  panted  after  fome  connexion  with 
Deity,  the  author  drives  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  cold 
principles  of  lymmetry  in  the  works  of  nature,  fome 
ill-fupported  notions  of  propriety,  and  other  inch  con- 
fiderations,  to  make  this  anim#.  mitndi  an  objefl  of  love 
and  refpeCt.  This  is  done  in  greater  detail  in  another 
work,  Tableau,  des  rapports  cut  re  V  Homme ,  Dieu,  ct 
VUnivers ,  which  is  undoubtedly  by  the  fame  hand. 
But  the  intelligent  reader  will  readily  fee,  that  iuch 
incongruous  things  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  that  we 
can  expert  nothing  here  but  fophiftry.  The  author 
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proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  man  as  relat¬ 
ed  to  man,  and  to  trace  out  the  path  to  happincfs  in 
this  life.  Here  we  have  the  fame  overftrained  mora¬ 
lity  as  in  the  other  work,  the  fame  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence,  the  fame  lamentations  over  the  milerable  ftate 
of  mankind^  refulting  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  pow¬ 
erful,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  combined 
again!!  the  happineis  of  mankind,  and  have  fucceeded, 
by  debafing  their  minds,  fo  that  they  have  become 
willing  Haves.  This  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  the  a fh fiance  of  fuperflition.  But  the 
princes  of  this  world  enlifted  into  their  fervice  the 
priefts,  who  exerted  themfelves  in  darkening  the  un- 
derftandings  of  men,  and  filled  their  minds  with  reli¬ 
gious  terrors.  The  altar  became  the  chief  pillar  of 
the  throne,  and  men  were  held  in  complete  fubjection. 
Nothing  can  recover  them  from  this  abjedt  ftate  but 
knowledge.  While  this  di  1  pels  their  fears,  it  will  alfo 
fhow  them  their  rights,  and  the  way  to  attain  them. 

It  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
fyftem  of  opinions  (if  fuch  an  inconftftent  mafs  of  af- 
fertions  can  be  called  a  fyftem)  bears  a  great  re lcm- 
blance  to  a  performance  of  Toland’s,  publifhed  in 
1720,  called  Pantheijlicon,  Jeu  Cite t ratio  Sodaiitii  So  era- 
tici.  It  is  an  account  of  the  principles  of  a  Fraternity 
which  he  calls  Socratica,  and  the  Brother*  I'antheiftae. 
rl'hey  are  fuppofed  to  hold  a  Lodge,  and  the  author 
gives  a  ritual  of  the  procedure  in  this  Lodge  ;  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  Lodge,  the 
admiflion  of  Members  into  its  different  degrees,  &c. 
Reafon  is  the  Sun  that  illuminates  the  whole,  and  Li¬ 
berty  and  Equality  are  the  objects  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions. 

We  fnall  fee  afterwards  that  this  book  was  fondly 
pufhed  into  Germany,  tranllated,  commented  upon, 
and  fo  mifreprefented,  as  to  call  off  the  attention  from 
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the  real  fpwit  of  the  book,  which  is  intentionally  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  cabala  and  enigma.  Mirabeau  was  at  muc  1 
pains  to  procure  it  notice ;  and  it  muft  therefore  e 
confidered  as  a  treafure  of  the  cofmo-polmcal  opini¬ 
ons  of  the  Affociation  of  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants,  l  btla - 
lethes,  and  Amis  Reams,  who  were  called  the  improved 
Lodges,  working  under  the  D.  de  Chartres-  of  thefe 
there  were  *66  in  .1784.  This  will  be  found  a  very 
important  remark.  Let  it  aiio  be  recollected  aner- 
wards,  that  this  Lodge  of  Lyons  fent  a  deputy  to  a 
grand  Convention  in  Germany  in  r/72>  V1Z-  ^VAr- g  1‘“‘ 
lermooz,  and  that  the  bufinefs  was  thought  of  iuch 
importance,  that  he  remained  theie  two  years. 

The  book  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verite ,  mult  therefore 
be  confidered  as  a  claffical  book  of  theie  opinions.  We 
know  that  it  originated  in  the  Loge  des  Cbev .  Bienfai- 
fants  at  Lyons.  We  know  that  this  Lodge  flood  as  it 
were  at  the  head  of  French  Free  .Mafonry,  and  that 
the  fictitious  Order  of  Mafonic  Knights  lemplars  was 
formed  in  this  Lodge,  and  was  confidered  as  the  mo¬ 
del  of  all  the  reft  of  this  mimic  chivalry.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  in  this  mummery,  as  even  to.  have  the 
clerical  tonlure.  ’i  he  Duke  ot  Orleans,  his  ion,  trie 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  fome  othei  Geiman  1  nnces, 
did  not  fcruple  at  this  mummery  in  their  own  perfons. 
In  all  the  Lodges  of  reception,  the  Brother  Orator 
never  failed  to  exclaim  on  the  topics  of  fuperftition, 
blind  to  the  exhibition  he  was  then  making,  or  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  the  vile  hypocriiy  of  it.  Vv  e  have,  in  the 
lifts  of  Orators  and  Office-bearers,  many  names  of 
perfons,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  at  laft  of  pio-* 
claiming  their  fentiments  in  public.  1  he  Abbe  Sieyes 
was  of  the  Lodge  of  Philalethes  at  Paris,  and  alfo  at 
Lyons.  Lequinio,  author  of  the  moil  pronigate  book 
that  ever  difgraced  a  prcfs,  t Sic  Pvcj ugcs  vaincits  pea  A* 
Ration ,  was  Warden  in  the  I -edge  CompaJc  oociale . 
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D(  l1„Tnieni!  Bailly  Fauchcr,  Maury,  Mounier,  were 

>e  ame  iyitem,  though  in  different  Lodges  Thev 
were  called  Maronifc,  (*om  a  s,  M„,b  who  £%■ 

ed  a  khiim  in  the  iyitem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants , 

•  w  1R  1  wt‘have  not  any  very  prccife  account.  Mer- 
cier  gives  forne  account  of  it  in  his  Tableau  de  Paris 

and  in  his  Anne  2440.  The  breach  alarmed  the  Bre- 
thien,  and  oceafioned  great  heats.  But  it  was  heal-  ' 
ec ,  an  tne  fraternity  took  the  name  of  Mifa  du  lie¬ 
ns,  which  is  an  anagram  of  des  Amis  Reunis.  The  Bi- 
mp  of  Aiitun,  the  man  fo  bepraifed  as  the  benevolenc 
itizen  of  the  World,  the  friend  of  mankind  and  of 
good  order  was  Senior  Warden  of  another  Lodge  at 
aris,  efiabhfhed  in  17  86,  (I  think  chiefly  by  Orleans 
and  himiclf  ,)  which  a.  ter  wards  became  the  jacobin 

,i  at  /n  WG  may  a‘Tcrt  with  confidence,  that 

the  Mai  on  Lodges  in  I- ranee  were  the  hot-beds,  where 

the  feeds  were  fovvn,  and  tenderly  reared,  of  all  the 

pernicious  doctrines  which  foon  after  choaked  everv 

moral  or  religious  cultivation,  and  have  made  the  So- 

aety  worle  than  a  wafte,  have  made  it  a  noifome 

marih  of  human  corruption,  filled  with  every  rank 
and  podonous  weed. 

I  hele  Lodges  were  frequented  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  every  pro feffion.  The  idle  and  the  fri¬ 
volous  found  amufement,  and  glittering  things  to  tickle 
1  (n  Latiatecl  fancies.  I  here  they  became  the  dupes 
Oi  the  declamations  of  the  crafty  and  licentious  Abbes, 
and  writers  of  every  denomination.  Mutual  encou¬ 
ragement  in  the  indulgence  of  hazardous  thoughts  and 
opinions  which  flatter  our  wifhes  or  propenfities  is  a 
lure  which  few  minds  can  refift.  I  believe  that  moft 
men  have  felt  this  in  fome  period  of  their  lives.  I 
can  find  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  company 
I  ^ltl7C  Sometimes  feen  in  a  Mafon  Lodge.  The 
A.ge  lv  Lt  i  arfaite  Intelligence  at  Liege,  contained,  in 
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December  1770,  the  Prince  Bilhop,  and  the  greatefl: 
part  of  his  Chapter,  and  all  the  Office-bearers  were 
dignitaries  of  the  church ;  yet  a  difcourfe  gi  ven  by  the 
Brother  Orator  was  as  poignant  a  fat  ire  on  fuperftition 
and  credulity,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Voltaire. 
It  was  under  the  aufpices  of  this  Lodge  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  difcourfes,  which  I  mentioned  above,  was  pub- 
lilhed,  and  there  is  no  fault  found  with  Brother  Robi- 
net,  nor  Brother  Condorcer.  Indeed  the  Trefonciers 
of  Liege  were  proverbial,  even  in  Brabant,  for  their 
Epicurifin  in  the  1110ft  extenlive  fenfe  of  the  word. 

Thus  was  corruption  fpread  over  the  kingdom  un¬ 
der  the  mailt  of  moral  inftrudtion.  For  thefe  difcourfes 
were  full  of  the  molt  refined  and  {trained  morality,  and 
florid  paintings  of  Utopian  felicity,  in  a  ftate  where 
all  are  Brothers  and  citizens  of  the  world.  But  alas  ! 
thefe  wire- drawn  principles  ieem  to  have  had  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  hearts,  even  of  thofe  who  could  belt 
dilplay  their  beauties.  Read  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire, 
and  fome  of  his  grave  performances  in  profe — What 
man  is  there  who  leems  better  to  know  his  Mailer's 
will  ?  No  man  exprefles  with  more  propriety,  with 
more  exadtnefs,  the  feelings  of  a  good  mind.  No 
man  feems  more  fcnfible  of  the  immutable  obligation 
of  juftice  and  of  troth.  Yet  this  man,  in  his  tranlac- 
tions  with  his  bookfellers,  with  the  very  men  to  whom 
he  was  immediately  indebted  for  his  affluence  and  his 
fame,  was  repeatedly,  nay  inccfiantly,  guilty  of  the 
meaneft,  the  vileft  tricks.  When  he  fold  a  work  for 
an  enormous  price  to  one  bookfeller,  (even  to  Cramer, 
whom  he  really  refpefted,)  he  took  care  that  a  furrep- 
titious  edition  fhould  appear  in  Holland,  almoft  at  the 
fame  moment.  Proof-fheets  have  been  traced  from 
Ferney  to  Amflerdam.  When  a  friend  of  Cramer’s 
expoflulated  with  Voltaire  on  the  in] uftice  of  this  con- 
du6t,  he  laid,  grinning,  Oh  le  bon  Cramer — eh  lien — i( 
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n  a  que  d  etrc  du  parti — he  may  take  a  fhare — he  will 
not  give  me  a  livre  the  lefs  for  the  firft  piece  I  offer 
him.  Where  fhall  we  fee  more  tendernefs,  more  ho¬ 
nour,  more  love  of  every  thing  that  is  good  and  fair, 
than  in  Diderot’s  Pere  de  Famille?— Yet  this  man  did 
not  fcruple  to  fell  to  the  Emprels  of  Ruffia  an  immenfe 
libiary,  which  he  did  not  poffeis,  for  an  enormous 

Prlce>  iiaving  got  her  promifc  that  it  ffiould  remain  in 
his  poffeffion  in  Paris  during  his  life.  When  her  am- 
baffador  wanted  to  fee  it,  after  a  year  or  two’s  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  vmtation  could  be  no  longer  ftaved  off, 
Diderot  was  obliged  to  fet  off'  in  a  hurry,  and  run 
through  all  the  book  fellers  fhops  in  Germany,  to  help 
him  to  fill  his  empty  fhelves.  He  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  lave  appearances— but  the  trick  took  air,  be- 
cauie  he  had  been  niggardly  in  his  attention  to  the  am- 
baffador’s  fecretary.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  honouring  his  Imperial  pupil  with  a  vifit. 
He  expected  adoration,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
was  indeed  received  by  the  Ruffian  courtiers  with  all 
the  childifh  fondnefs  that  they  feel  for  every  Parifian 
mode.  But  they  did  not  underhand  him,  and  as  he 
did  not  like  to  lofe  money  at  play,  they  did  not  long 
court  his  company.  1  le  found  his  pupil  too  clear 
lighted.  Ces  philofcphes ,  fa  id  fhe,  font  beaux ,  vus  de 
Join ;  mais  de  plus  pres ,  le  diamant.  parait  cryjlal.  Pie 
had  contrived  a  poor  ftory,  by  which  he  hoped  to  get 
Jais  daughter  married  in  parade,  and  portioned  by  her 
Majefly — but  it  was  fecn  through,  and  he  was  difan- 
pointed.  r 

When  we  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  refined  humanity 
on  thefe  two  apofiles  of  phiiofophical  virtue,  we  fee 
ground  for  doubting  of  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  trufling  entirely  to  it  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
a  hate,  and  we  fhould  be  on  our  guard  when  we  liken 
to  the  florid  fpeeches  of  the  Brother  Orator,  and  his 
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congratulations  on  the  emancipation  from  fuperflition 
and  oppreffion,  which  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  effectu¬ 
ated  by  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaijants ,  the  Philalethes ,  or 
any  other  feCt  of  cofmo-poiitical  Brethren. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  maintain,  that  the  Ma- 
fon  Lodges  were  the  foie  corrupters  of  the  public  mind 
in  France. — No. — In  all  nations  that  have  made  much 
progrefs  in  cultivation,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
corruption,  and  it  requires  all  the  vigilance  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  magiftrates,  and  of  moral  inftrudtors,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fpreading  of  licentious  principles  and  maxims 
of  conduct.  They  arife  naturally  of  themfelves,  as 
weeds  in  a  rich  foil ;  and,  like  weeds,  they  are  perni¬ 
cious,  only  becaufe  they  are,  where  they  fhould  not 
be,  in  a  cultivated  field.  Virtue  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  foul,  and  not  the  mere  poffeffion  of  good 
difpofitions ;  all  men  have  thefe  in  fome  degree,  and 
occafionally  exhibit  them.  But  virtue  fuppofes  exer¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  the  hufbandman  mud  be  incited  to  his 
laborious  talk  by  fome  cogent  motive,  fo  mud  man  be 
prompted  to  that  exertion  which  is  neceffary  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  for  the  very  exidence  of  a 
great  fociety :  For  man  is  indolent,  and  he  is  luxuri¬ 
ous  ;  he  wifhes  for  enjoyment,  and  this  with  little  trou¬ 
ble.  The  lefs  fortunate  envy  the  enjoyments  of  others, 
and  repine  at  their  own  inability  to  obtain  the  like. 
They  fee  the  idle  in  affluence.  Few,  even  of  good 
men,  have  the  candour,  nay,  I  may  call  it  the  wifclom, 
to  think  on  the  activity  and  the  labour  which  had  pro¬ 
cured  thofe  comforts  to  the  rich  or  to  their  anceftors ; 
and  to  believe  that  they  are  idle  only  becaufe  they  are 
wealthy,  but  would  be  adtive  if  they  were  needy. — 
Such  fpontaneous  reflexions  cannot  be  expedit'd  in  per- 
Ions  who  are  engaged  in  unceaflng  labour,  to  procure 
a  very  moderate  fhare  (in  their  eftimation  at  lead)  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  Inch  reflexions  would,  in 
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the  main,  be  juft,  and  furely  they  would  greatly  tend 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsfii). 

1  his  excellent  purpofe  may  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  a  national  eftablifliment  for  moral  inftruftion  and 
admonition  j  and  if  the  public  inftrudors  fhould  add 
all  the  motives  to  virtuous  moderation  which  are  fun- 
gelled  by  the  confiderations  of  genuine  religion,  every 
advice  would  have  a  tenfold  influence.  Religious  and 
moral  inftructions  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature, 
unequivocal  lupports  to  that  moderate  exertion  of  the 
authority  arifing  from  civil  fubordination,  which  the 
moil  refined  philanthropifl:  or  cofmo- polite  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  necefiary  for  the  very  exiftence  of  a  great 
and  cultivated  iocietv.  [  have  never  feen  a  fcheme  of 
Utopian  happinels  that  did  not  contain  fome  fyflem  of 
education,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  fyftem  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  which  moral  inftruftion  is  not  a  principal 
part.  Such  eltablifhments  are  dictates  of  nature,  and 
obtrude  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  every  perfon  who 
begins  to  form  plans  of  civil  union.  And  in  all  exit¬ 
ing  focieties  they  have  indeed  been  formed,  and  are 
confidered  as  the  greateft  corrector  and  loother  of  thofe 
difeontents  that  are  unavoidable  in  the  minds  of  the 
unfuccelsful  and  the  unfortunate.  The  mao-iftrate, 
therefore,  whole  profcffional  habits  lead  him  frequently 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace, 
cannot  but  fee  the  advantages  of  lucli  flated  remem¬ 
brancers  of  our  duty.  He  will  therefore  fupport  and 
cherifh  this  public  eflablifhmcnt,  which  fo  evidently 
affifls  him  in  his  beneficent  and  important  labours. 

But  all  the  evils  of  fociety  do  not  fpring  from  the 
difeontents  and  the  vices  of  the  poor.  The  rich  come 
in  for  a  large  and  a  confpicuous  (hare.  They  fre¬ 
quently  abule  their  advantages.  Pride  and  haughty 
behaviour  on  their  part  rankle  in  the  breads,  and  af- 
fe£t  the  tempers  of  their  inferiors,  already  fretted  by 
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the  hardfhips  of  their  own  condition.  The  rich  alfo 
are  luxurious  ;  and  are  often  needy.  Grafping  at  every 
mean  of  gratification,  they  are  inattentive  to  the  rights 
of  inferiors  whom  they  defpile,  and,  defpifing,  opprefs. 
Perhaps  their  own  fuperiority  has  been  acquired  by  in- 
juftice.  Perhaps  mod  fovcreignties  have  been  acquired 
by  oppreffion.  Princes  and  Rulers  are  but  men  ;  as 
luch,  they  abufe  many  of  their  greatell  bleffings.  Ob- 
ferving  that  religious  hopes  make  the  good  refigned 
under  the  hardlhips  of  the  prefent  fcene,  and  that  its 
terrors  frequently  retrain  the  bad ;  they  avail  them, 
lelves  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  fupport  religion  as  an 
engine  of  date,  and  a  mean  of  their  own  fecurity.  But 
they  are  not  contented  with  its  real  advantages  ;  and 
they  are  much  more  afraid  of  the  relentment  and  the 
crimes  of  the  offended  profligate,  than  of  the  murmurs 
of  the  buffering  worthy.  i  herefore  they  encourage 
fuperftition,  and  call  to  their  aid  the  vices  of  the  prieit- 
hood.  The  priefts  are  men  of  like  paffions  as  other 
men>  and  it  is  no  ground  of  peculiar  blame  that  they 
alfo  frequently  yield  to  the  temptations  of  their  fitua- 
tion.  They  are  encouraged  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
love  of  influence  natural  to  all  men,  and  they  heap  ter¬ 
ror  upon  terror,  to  fubdue  the  minds  of  men,  and  dark¬ 
en  their  underftandings.  Thus  the  moft  honourable  of 
ail  employments,  the  moral  inftruclion  oftheftate,  is 
degraded  to  a  vile  trade,  and  is  pradfifed  with  all  the 
deceit  and  rapacity  of  any  other  trade ;  and  religion, 
f.  om  being  the  honour  and  the  fafeguard  of  nation,  be¬ 
comes  its  greateft  difgrace  and  curie. 

hen  a  nation  has  fallen  into  this  lamentable  flare, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reform.  Although  nothino- 
would  fo  immediately  and  fo  completely  remove  all’ 
gjound  of  complji.it,  as  the  re-eflablifhing  private 
virtue,  this  is  of  all  others  the  leaf!  likely  to  be  adopt¬ 
ee.  i  i:e  realty  wormy,  who  lee  the  mifehief  where  it 
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actually  is,  but  who  view  this  life  as  the  fchool  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  know  that  man  is  to  be  made  perfect 
through  fu ffering,  are  the  lad  perfons  to  complain. 
The  worthlefs  are  the  mod  difcontented,  the  mod 
noify  in  their  complaints,  and  the  lead  fcrupulous about 
the  means  of  redrefs.  Not  to  improve  the  nation,  but 
to  advance  themlelves,  they  turn  the  attention  to  the 
abufes  of  power  and  influence.  And  they  begin  their 
attack  where  they  think  the  place  mod  defencelefs,  and 
where  perhaps  they  expert  adidance  from  a  difcon¬ 
tented  garrilon.  They  attack  luperdition,  and  are 
not  at  all  folicitous  that  true  religion  fhall  not  differ 
along  with  it.  It  is  not  perhaps,  with  any  direct  in¬ 
tention  to  ruin  the  ftatc,  but  merely  to  obtain  indul¬ 
gence  for  themlelves  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
wealthy.  They  expert  to  be  lidened  to  by  many  who 
wild  for  the  fame  indulgence  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  reli¬ 
gious  free-thinking  is  generally  the  fird  dep  of  anarchy 
and  revolution.  For  in  a  corrupted  date,  perfons  of 
all  ranks  have  the  fame  licentious  willies,  and  if  fu- 
perditious  fear  be  really  an  ingredient  of  the  human 
mind,  it  requires  fome  ftruggle  to  (hake  it  off.  No¬ 
thing  is  fo  effectual  as  mutual  encouragement,  and 
therefore  all  join  again d  pried-craft;  even  the  rulers 
forget  their  intercd,  which  fhould  lead  them  to  fupport 
it.  °  In  fuch  a  date,  the  pure  morality  of  true  religion 
vanifhes  from  the  fight.  There  is  commonly  no  re¬ 
mains  of  it  in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 


all  goes  together. 

Perhaus  there  never  was  a  nation  where  all  thefe  co¬ 
operating  caufes  had  acquired  greater  drengdi  than  in 
France.  Oppreffions  of  ail  kinds  were  at  a  height.  The 
luxuries  of  life  were  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  upper 
dalles,  and  this  in  the  higheft  degree  of -refinement  * 
fo  that  the  defires  of  the  red  were  whetted  to  the  utmod. 
Religion  appeared  in  its  word  form,  and  leemed  cal- 
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culated  folely  for  procuring  eftablifhments  for  the 
younger  Ions  of  the  infolent  and  ufclefs  noDlcile.  I  he 
moraTs  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity  were  equally  corrupted.  Thoufands  of  literary 
merrwere  excluded  by  their  ftation  from  all  hopes  of 
advancement  to  the  more  relpeftable  offices  in  the 
church.  Thefe  vented  their  difeontents  as  far  as  there 
was  fafety,  and  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the  upper 
daffies,  who  joined  them  in  their  latircs  on  the  priefthood. 
The  clergy  oppofed  them,  it  is  true,  but  feebly,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  fupport  their  oppofition  by  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  own  virtuous  behaviour,  but  were  al¬ 
ways  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  power  of  the 
church,  the  very  objtd:  of  hatred  and  difguft.  The 
whole  nation  became  infidel ;  and  when  in  a  few  inftan- 
ces  a  worthy  Cine  uttered  the  fmall  ltill  voice  of  true 
religion,  it  was  not  heard  a  mid  ft  the  general  noife  of 
fatire  and  reproach.  The  mifeondudt  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  abufe  of  the  public  trealures,  were  every 
day  growing  more  impudent  and  glaring,  and  expofed 
the  government  to  continual  criticifm.  But  it  was  Hill 
too  powerful  to  fuffer  this  to  proceed  to  extremities  ; 
while  therefore  infidelity  and  loofe  fentiments  of  mo¬ 
rality  paffed  unpuniffied,  it  was  Hill  very  hazardous  to 
publiffi  any  thing  againft  the  Hate.  It  was  in  this  ref- 
peft,  chiefly,  that  the  Mafon  Lodges  contributed  to 
the  diffemination  of  dangerous  opinions,  and  they  were 
employed  for  this  purpofe  all  over  the  kingdom.  This 
is  not  an  affertion  hazarded  merely  on  account  of  its 
probability.  Abundant  proof  will  appear  by  and  by, 
that  the  mold  turbulent  characters  in  the  nation  fre¬ 
quented  the  Lodges.  We  cannot  doubt,  but  that  un¬ 
der  this  covert  they  indulged  their  faClious  difpofitiens  ; 
ray,  we  fhall  find  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lodges  of 
France,  converted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks, 
into  corresponding  political  focieties. 
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but  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prog  refs  of 
Free  Mafonry  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe ; 
there  it  took  a  more  ferious  turn.  Free  Malonry  was 
importer,  nito  Germany  lomcwhat  later  than  into 
I  inner.  1  he  lull  German  Lodge  that  we  have  any 
account  of  is  that  at  Cologne,  eredled  in  1716,  but 
very  loon  fupprefied.  Before  the  year  1725  there 
wcie  many,  both  in  Proteftant  anci  Gatholic  Germa- 
ny.  d  hole  of  Wetzlar,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 
13 r unfwick,  and  Hamburg,  are  the  oldelt,  and  their 
priority  is  doubtful.  All  of  them  received  their  infti- 
tution  from  England,  and  had  patents  from  a  mother 
Lodge  in  London.  All  leem  to  have  got  the  myftery 
through  the  fame  channel,  the  banifhed  friends  of  the 
•Stuart  family.  Many  of  thefe  were  Catholics,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  Auftria  and  the  Catholic 
princes. 

The  true  hofpitality,  that  is  no  where  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  in  the  charadter  of  the  Germans,  made 
this  inftitution  a  molt  agreeable  and  ufeful  paffport  to 
thefe  gentlemen ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  in  mili¬ 
tary  ftations,  and  in  garrifon,  they  found  it  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  let  up  Lodges  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 
Thefe  afforded  a  very  agreeable  pallime  to  the  officers, 
who  had  little  to  occupy  them,  and  were  already  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  fubordination  which  did  not  affedt  their 
vanity  on  account  of  family  diftindtions.  As  the  En- 
fign  and  the  General  were  equally  gentlemen,  the  al¬ 
legory  or  play  of  univerfal  Brotherhood  was  neither 
novel  nor  difgulling.  Free  Mafonry  was  then  of  the 
limpleft  form,  conlifting  of  the  three  degrees  ofAppren- 
ticc,  Fellow-craft,  and  Mailer.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Germans  had  been  longaccultomed  to  the  wore!,  the 
fign,  and  the  gripe  of  the  Malons,  and  fome  other 
handic  raft  trades.  In  many  parts  of  Germany  there 
was  a  diflindtion  of  operative  Mafons  into  Wort- 
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Maurers  and  Schrift-Maurers.  The  Wort-Maurers 
had  no  other  proof  to  give  of  their  having  been  regu¬ 
larly  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  builders,  but  the  word, 
and  figns  ;  the  Schrift-Maurers  had  written  indentures 
to  fhew.  There  are  extant  and  in  force,  borough- 
laws,  enjoining  the  Mafters  of  Mafons  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  journeymen  who  had  the  proper  words 
and  fign.  In  particular  it  appears,  that  feme  cities 
had  more  extenfive  privileges  in  this  refpeCt  than 
others.  The  word  given  at  Wetzlar,  the  leat  of  the 
great  council  of  revifion  for  the  empire,  entitled  the 
pofifefibr  to  work  over  the  whole  empire.  We  may 
infer  from  the  proceffes  and  decifions  in  lome  of  thofe 
municipal  courts,  that  a  matter  gave  a  word  and  token 
for  each  year's  progrefs  of  his  apprentice.  Me  gave 
the  word  of  the  incorporated  Imperial  city  or  borough 
on  which  he  depended,  and  alfo  a  word  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  by  which  all  his  own  pupils  could  recognife 
each  other.  This  mode  of  recognilance  was  probably 
the  only  document  of  education  in  old  times,  while 
writing  was  confined  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  a  confederation  of  fmall  independent 
ftates,  we  fee  that  this  profeflion  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  other  mechanic  arts,  unlefs  its  practitioners 
are  inverted  with  greater  privileges  than  others.  Their 
great  works  exceed  the  ftrength  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  the  workmen  mutt  be  brought 
together  from  a  dirtance.  Their  afiociation  mutt  there¬ 
fore  be  more  cared  for  by  the  public.* 

When  Englifh  Free  Mafonry  was  carried  into  Ger¬ 
many,  it  was  hofpitably  received.  It  required  little 

effort 

*  Note.  The  Wort  or  Griifs-Maurer  were  abolifhed  by  an  Im¬ 
perial  edidl  in  1731,  and  none  were  inti  tied  to  the  privileges  of  the 
corporation  but  luch  as  could  fliew  written  indentures. 
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effort  to  give  it  refpeftability,  and  to  make  it  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  a  gentleman,  and  its  lecrets  and  myfteries 
were  not  fuch  novelties  as  in  France.  It  fpread  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  t!ie  Ample  topic  of  Brotherly  love  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  recommending  it  to  the  honeft  and  hofpita- 
ble  Germans.  But  it  foon  took  a  very  different  turn. 
The  German  charafter  is  the  very  oppofite  of  frivo¬ 
lity.  It  tends  to  ferioufnds,  and  requires  ferious  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  Germans  are  eminent  for  their  turn 
for  inveftigation ;  and  perhaps  they  indulge  this  to 
.  excels.  We  call  them  plodding  and  dull,  beeaufe  we 
have  little  relifh  for  enquiry  for  its  own  fake.  But 
this  is  furely  the  occupation  of  a  rational  nature,  and 
deferves  any  name  but  ftupidity.  At  the  fame  time  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  re¬ 
quires  regulation  as  much  as  any  propenfity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  But  it  appears  that  the  Germans  are  not 
nice  in  their  choice  of  their  objedts ;  it  appears  that 
Angularity,  and  wonder,  and  difficulty  of  refearch,  are 
to  them  irrefiftible  recommendations  and  incitements. 
They  have  always  exhibited  a  ftrong  prediledtion  for 
£very  thing  that  is  wonderful,  or  folemn,  or  terrible  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  the  great  progrefs  which  men  have 
made  in  the  courfe  of  thele  two  laft  centuries,  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  a  progrefs  too  in  which  we 
fbould  be  very  unjuft  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that 
the  Germans  have  been  generally  in  the  foremoft  ranks, 
,  the  grofs  abfurdities  of  magic,  exorcifm,  witchcraft, 

fortune-telling,  tranfmutation  ol  metals,  and  univerlal 
medicine,  have  always  had  their  zealous  partizans,  who 
have  liftened  with  greedy  ears  to  the  nonfenfe  and  jar¬ 
gon  of  fanatics  and  cheats;  and  though  they  every 
day  faw  examples  of  many  who  had  been  ruined  or 
rendered  ridiculous  by  their  credulity,  every  new  pre¬ 
tender  to  fecrets  found  numbers  ready  to  liflen  to  him, 
and  to  run  over  the  fame  courfe. 
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Free  Mafonry,  profefiing  myfteries,  inftantly  roufed 
all  thefe  people,  and  the  Lodges  appeared  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers  who  wanted  to  profit  by  the  cnthufiafm  or 
the  avarice  of  their  dupes,  the  fittefl  places  in  the 
world  for  the  fcene  of  their  operations.  The  Rofy- 
crucians  were  the  firft  who  availed  themfelves  of  the 
opportunity.  This  was  not  the  Society  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  formerly  under  that  name,  and  was  now  extindt, 
but  a  fet  of  Alchymifts,  pretenders  to  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  metals  and  the  univerfal  medicine,  who,  the 
better  to  inveigle  their  votaries,  had  mixed  with  their 
own  tricks  a  good  deal  of  the  abfurd  fuperftitions  of 
that  fedt,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  air  of  myftery  to 
the  whole,  to  protradt  the  time  of  inftrudtion,  and  to 
afford  more  room  for  evalions,  by  making  fo  many 
difficult  conditions  neceffary  for  perfedting  the  grand 
work,  that  the  unfortunate  gull,  who  had  thrown  away 
his  time  and  his  money,  might  believe  that  the  failure 
was  owing  to  his  own  incapacity  or  unntnefs  for  being 
the  poffelfor  of  the  grand  fecrct.  Thefe  cheats  found 
it  convenient  to  make  Mafonry  one  of  their  conditions, 
and  by  a  lfnall  degree  of  art,  perfuaded  their  pupils 
that  they  were  the  only  true  Mafons.  Thefe  Roly- 
crucian  Lodges  were  foon  eftabliffied,  and  became  nu¬ 
merous,  becaufe  their  myfteries  were  addreffed,  both 
-to  the  curiofity,  the  fenfuality,  and  the  avarice  of 
men.  They  became  a  very  formidable  band,  adopt¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  Jcfuits,  dividing  the  Frater¬ 
nity  into  circles,  each  under  the  management  of  its 
own  fuperior,  known  to  the  prefident,  but  unknown  to 
the  individuals  of  the  Lodges.  Thefe  fuperiors  were 
connedted  with  each  other  in  a  way  known  only  to 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  was  under  one  General. 
At  leaft  this  is  the  account  which  they  with  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  If  it  be  juft,  nothing  but  the  abfurdity  of  the 
©ftenfible  motives  of  their  occupations  could  have  pre¬ 
vented 
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vented  this  combination  from  carrying  on  fchemes  biy 
wicli  hazard  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  the  Ro~ 
ly crucian  Lodges  have  always  been  confidered  by  other 

fys  fIa,fons  as  !)'d  Societies,  and  as  grofs  fchifrnatics; 

ni.-,  did  not  hinuer,  however,  their  alchymical  and 
me.:  - 1  cal  fee  rets  from  being  frequently  introduced  into 
the  Lod8csw  Ample  Free  Mafonry  ;  and  in  like  man- 

nerV  "xorc‘fm>  or  ghoft- railing,  magic,  and  other 
giois  lupei  Rations,  were  often  held  out  in  their  meet¬ 
ings  as  attainable  myftenes,  which  would  be  immenfe 
acquiiitions  to  the  Fraternity,  without  any  neceffity  of 

aurnitting  a.ong  with  them  the  religious  deliriums  of 
the  Kolycrucians. 

in  *7  4. 3>  Baron  Hunde,  a  gentleman  of  honourable 

cnaractcr  and  independent  fortune,  was  in  Paris,  where 
lie  laid  he  had  got  atquainced  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nociv  and  fome  other-  gentlemen  who  were  about  the 
i  rc tender,  and  learned  from  them  that  they  had  lbme 
wonderrul  fccrets  in  their  lodges.  He  was  admitted, 

r-r rcS‘!  the  med,um  cf  that  nobleman,  and  of  a  Lord 
Lun.-rc,  and  his  Mafonic  patent  was  figned  George 
(.aid  to  be  the  fignature  of  Kilmarnock).  Hunde 
had  attached  himfelf  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Pretender 
m  hopes  (as  he  fays  himfelf)  of  rifing  in  the  world 
under  his  protection.  The  mighty  iecret  was  this. 

“  vvi.c  n  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  was  abolifh- 
ed  by  I  hi] ip  the  Fair,  and  cruelly  perfecuted,  fome 
worthy  perlons  efcaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
i  Jigulands  of  Scotland,  where  they  concealed  them- 
tyives  in  caves.  Thcfe  perfons  pofieffed  the  true 
fee  rets  of  Mafonry,  which  had  always  been  in  that 
Oiucr,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Knights,  du¬ 
ring  their  fcir vices  in  the  Faff,  from  the  pilgrims 
whom  they  oecafionally  protected  or  delivered.  The 
Chevaliers  de  la  Rcje-Croix  continued  to  have  the 
fame  duties  as  formerly,  though  robbed  .of  their 

“  enrol u- 
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Cf  emoluments.  In  fine,  every  true  Mafon  is  a  Knight 
(C  Templar.”  It  is  very  true  that  a  clever  fancy  can 
accommodate  the  ritual  of  reception  of  the  Chevalier  de 
l’j Epee,  &c.  to  fomething  like  the  inftitution  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  perhaps  this  explanation  of 
young  Zerobabei’s  pilgrimage,  and  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  by  Ezra,  is  the  moft  fignificant  expla¬ 
nation  that  has  been  given  of  the  meagre  lymbols  of 
Free  Mafon ry. 

When  Baron  Flunde  returned  to  Germany,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  to  fome  friends  his  extend ve  powers  tor  pro¬ 
pagating  titis  fyftem  of  Mafonry,  and  made  a  few 
Knights.  But  he  was  not  very  adlivc.  Probably  the 
failure  of  the  Pretender’s  attempt  to  recover  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors  had  put  an  end  to  Hunde’s  hopes  of 
making  a  figure.  In  the  mean  time  Free  Malum  y 
was  cultivated  with  zeal  in  Germany,  and  many  ad¬ 
venturers  found  their  advantage  in  fupporting  particu¬ 
lar  lchifms. 

But  in  1756,  or  1757,  a  complete  revolution  took 
place.  The  French  officers  who  were  prifoners  at 
large  in  Berlin,  undertook,  with  the  affurance  peculiar 
to  their  nation,  to  inftruft  the  fimple  Germans  in  every 
thing  that  embcllifhes  fociety.  They  faid,  that  the 
ho  me  fp  un  Free  Mafonry,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  was  fit  only  for  the  unpolifhed  minds 
of  the  Britifh  ;  but  that  in  France  it  had  grown  into 
an  elegant  fyftem,  fit  for  the  profeffion  of  Gentlemen. 
Nay,  they  faid,  that  the  Englifh  were  ignorant  of  true 
Mafonry,  and  poftefied  nothing  but  the  introduction 
to  it;  and  even  this,  was  not  underftood  by  them. 
When  the  ribbands  and  liars,  with  which  the  French 
had  ornamented  the  Order,  were  fiiown  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  they  could  not  refill  the  enchantment.  A  Mr. 
Rofa,  a  French  com  miliary,  brought  from  Paris  a 
complete  waggon  load  of  Mafonic  ornaments,  which 
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were  all  diftributed  before  it  had  reached  Berlin,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  order  another,  to  furnifh  the  Lodges 
of  that  city.  It  became  for  a  while  a  moft  profitable 
bulinefs  to  many  French  officers  and  commiffaries  dif- 
perfed  over  Germany,  having  little  elfe  to  do.  Every 
body  gaped  for  ififtrubtion,  and  thefe  kind  teachers 
were  always  ready  to  beftow  it.  In  half  a  year  Free 
Maloney  underwent  a  complete  revolution  all  over 
Germany,  and  Chevaliers  multiplied  without  number. 
The  Rofaic  fyftem  was  a  gofpel  to  the  Malbns,  and 
the  poor  Britiih  fyftem  was  delpifed-  But  the  new 
Lodges  of  Berlin,  as  they  had  been  the  teachers  of  the 
whole  empire,  wanted  alfo  to  be  the  governors,  and 
infilled  on  complete  fubjefticn  from  all  the  others. 
This  ftartled  the  Free  Malbns  at  a  diftance,  and  awa¬ 
kened  them  from  their  golden  dreams.  Now  began  a 
ftruggle  for  dominion  and  for  independency.  This 
made  the  old  Lodges  think  a  little  about  the  whole 
affair.  The  refult  of  this  was  a  counter  revolution. 
Though  no  man  could  pretend  that  he  underftood  the 
true  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  its  origin,  its  hiftory, 
or  its  real  aim,  all  faw  that  the  interpretations  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  rituals  of  the  new  degrees  im¬ 
ported  from  France,  were  quite  gratuitous.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  therefore,  that  the  1  aft  ft  thing  for  them  was 
an  appeal  to  the  birth-place  of  Mafonry.  They  lent 
to  London  for  inftru&ions.  There  they  learned,  that 
nothing  was  acknowledged  for  genuine  unfophifticated 
Mafonry  but  the  three  degrees ;  and  that  the  mother 
Lodge  of  London  alone  could,  by  her  inftrubtions, 
prevent  the  moft  dangerous  fchifms  and  innovations. 
Many  Lodges,  therefore,  applied  for  patents  and  in- 
ftrueftions.  '  Patents  were  ealily  made  out,  and  moft 
willingly  fent  to  the  zealous  Brethren ;  and  thefe  were 
thankfully  received  and  paid  for.  But  inftruftion  was 
not  fo  eafy  a  matter.  At  that  time  we  had  nothing 
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but  the  book  of  conflitutions,  drawn  up  about  1720, 
by  Anderfon  and  Defaguilliers,  two  perfons  of  little 
education,  and  of  low  manners,  who  had  aimed*at  little 
more  than  making  a  pretext,  not  altogether  contemptible, 
for  a  convivial  meeting.  This,  however,  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  refpeft.  We  are  apt  to  fmile  at  grave  men’s 
being  fatisHed  with  fuch  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare.  But 
it  was  of ufe,  merely  becaufe  it  gave  an  oitenfible  rea- 
fonfor  redding  the  defpotifm  of  the  Lodges  of  Berlin. 
Several  refpeftable  Lodges,  particularly  that  of  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Maync,  that  of  Brunfwick,  thatofWetz- 
iar,  and  the  Royal  York  of  Berlin,  refolutely  adhered 
to  the  Englilh  iy(li*m,  and  denied  themielves  all  the 
enjoyment  of  the  French  degrees,  rather  than  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges  of  Berlin. 

About  the  year  1764  a  new  revolution  took  place. 
An  adventurer,  who  called  himfelf  Johnfon,  and  pafled 
himfelf  for  an  Englilhman,  but  who  was  really  a  Ger¬ 
man  or  Bohemian  named  Leucht,  faid  that  he  was  am- 
bafiadorfrom  the  Chapter  of  Knights  Templars  at  Old 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  fent  to  teach  the  Germans  what 
was  true  Mafonry.  Lie  pretended  to  tranfmute  metals, 
and  lome  of  the  Brethren  declared  that  they  had  feen 
him  do  it  repeatedly.  This  reached  Baron  Hunde, 
and  brought  back  all  his  former  enthufiafm.  There  is 
fomething  very  dark  in  this  part  of  the  hiftory  ;  for  in 
a  little  Johnfon  told  his  partilans  that  the  only  point  he 
had  to  inform  them  of  was,  that  Baron  Hunde  was  the 
Grand  Mailer  of  the  7th  province  of  Mafonry, ^which 
included  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  royal  do¬ 
minions  of  Pruflia.  He  fhowed  them  a  map  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  Empire  arranged  into  provinces,  each  of  which 
had  diflinguifhing  emblems.  Thefe  are  all  taken  from 
an  old  forgotten  and  irffignificant  book,  Typotii  Symbola 
Divina  et  Humana,  publifhed  in  1601.  There  is  not 
the  lead  tiace  in  this  book  either  of  Mafonry  of  Pcm- 
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piars,  and  the  emblems  are  taken  out  without  the 
imalleft  ground  of  feleftion.  Some  inconfiftency  with 
the  former  magnificent  promifes  of  John  Ton  ftartled 
t;iem  at  firft,  but  they  acquiefced  and  fubmitted  to 
Baron  Hunde  as  Grand  Mafter  of  Germany.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  Johnlon  turned  out  to  be  a  cheat,  efcaped,  was  ta¬ 
ken,  and  put  in  prifon,  where  he  died.  Yet  this  feems 
not  to  have  ruined  the  credit  of  Baron  Hunde.  He 
erefted  Lodges,  gave  a  few  fimple  inftrudtions,  all  in 
the  fyftem  of  Englifh  Mafonry,  and  promifed,  that 
when  they  had  approved  themfelves  as  good  Mafons, 
he  would  then  impart  the  mighty  fecret.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  noviciate,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Altenberg  ;  and  he  told  them  that  his  whole  fecret  was, 
that  every  true  Majon  was  a  Knight  Templar .  They 
were  aftonifhed,  and  difappointed  ;  for  they  expefted 
in  general  that  he  would  teach  them  the  philofopher’s 
fbone,  or  ghoft-raifing,  or  magic.  After  much  dif- 
content,  falling  out,  and  difpute,  many  Lodges  united 
in  this  fyftem,  made  fomewhat  moderate  and  palatable, 
under  the  name  of  the  Strict  Disciplinarians, 
Strnkten  Ohfervanz.  It  was  acceptable  to  many,  be- 
cauic  they  infilled  that  they  were  really  Knights,  pro- 
perly  conlecrated,  though  without  temporalities ;  and 
they  icrioufiy  let  themfelves  about  forming  a  fund  which 
fhould  fecure  the  Order  in  a  landed  property  and  re¬ 
venue,  which  would  give  them  a  refpeftable  civil  ex- 
i Hence.  1  lunde  declared  that  his  whole  eftate  fhould 
dcvol  ve  on  the  Order.  But  the  vexations  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  met  with,  and  his  falling  in  love  with  a  lady 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  Roman  Catholic, 
made  him  alter  his  intention.  The  Order  went  on, 
however,  and  acquired  confiderable  credit  by  the  feri- 
ous  regularity  of  their  proceedings  ;  and,  although  in 
the  mean  time  a  new  apoftle  of  Myfteries,  a  Dr.  Zin- 
zendorff,  one  of  the  Strict  Objervanz ,  introduced  a  new 
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fyftem,  which  he  fa  id  was  from  Sweden,  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  of  the  myftical  dodlrincs  of  the  Swedenborgh 
fed,  and  though  the  fyftemobtained  the  Royal  patron¬ 
age,  and  a  National  Lodge  was  cftabliflicd  at  Berlin 
by  patent,  ftill  the  Tempelorden ,  or  Or  den  des  Striven 
Obfervanz ,  continued  to  be  very  refpcdable.  The 
German  gentry  were  better  pleafed  with  a  Grand  Maf- 
ter  of  their  own  choofing,  than  with  any  impofed  on 
them  by  authority. 

During  this  ftate  of  things,  one  Stark,  a  Proteftant 
divine,  well  known  in  Germany  by  his  writings,  made 
another  trial  of  public  faith.  One  Gugomos,  (a  pri  ¬ 
vate  gentleman,  but  who  would  pais  for  fon  to  a  King 
of  Cyprus),  and  one  Schropfer,  keeper  of  a  coffee- 
houfe  at  Nuremberg,  drew  crowds  of  Free  Mafons 
around  them,  to  learn  ghoft-raifing,  exorcifm,  and  al- 
chymy.  Numbers  came  from  a  great  dillance  to 
Weifbad  to  fee  and  learn  thefe  myfteries,  and  Free  Ma- 
fonry  was  on  the  point  of  another  revolution.  Dr. 
Stark  wasanadeptin  all  thefe  things,  and  had  contended 
with  Caglioflro  in  Courland  forthepalmof  luperiority. 
He  faw  that  this  deception  could  not  long  (land  its 
ground.  He  therefore  came  forward,  at  a  convention 
at  Braunfchweig  in  1772,  and  fa i cl  to  the  Stridt  Dif- 
ciplinarians  or  Templars,  That  he  was  of  their  Order, 
but  of,  the  fpiritual  department,  and  was  deputed  by 
the  Chapter  of  K — m — d — t  in  Scotland,  where  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Congregation,  and  had  the  name 
of  Archidemides,  Eques  ab  Aquila  fulva :  That  this 
Chapter  had  the  fupcrintendance  of  the  Order:  That 
they  alone  could  confecrate  the  Knights,  or  the  un¬ 
known  fuperiors  ;  and  that  he  was  deputed  to  inflru<5t 
them  in  the  real  principles  of  the  Order,  and  impart  us 
ineftimable  fecrets,  which  could  not  be  known  to  Ba¬ 
ron  Hunde,  as  he  would  readily  acknowledge  when  he 
fhould  converfe  with  him.  Johnfon,  he  laid,  h  id  b  en 
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a  cheat  and  probably  a  murderer.  He  had  got  fome 
knowledge  from  papers  which  he  muft  have  ftolen  from 
a  miffionary,  who  had  difappeared,  and  was  probably 
kuied,  Gugomos  and  Schropfer  muft  have  had  fome 
jjnular  information  ;  and  Schropfer  had  even  deceived 
hini  for  a  time.  He  was  ready  to  execute  his  com- 
million,  upon  their  coming  under  the  neceffary  oblDa- 
nons  of  fecrecy  and  of fubmiffion.  Hunde  (whofe  name 
m  the  Order  was  the  Eques  ab  Enje)  acquicfced  at  once, 
and  propoled  a  convention,  with  full  powers  to  decide 
and  accept.  But  a  Schubart,  a  gentleman  of  character 
who  was  trealurer  to  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  had  an 
employment  which  gave  him  confiderable  influence  in 
the  Order,  ftrongly  diffuaded  them  from  fuch  a  mea- 
uire.  .  1  he  molt  unqualified  fubmiffion  to  unknown 
uperiors,  and  to  conditions  equally  unknown,  was  re¬ 
quired  previous  to  the  fmalleft  communication,  or  any 
knowledge  of  the  powers  which  Archidemides  had  to 
treat  with  them.  Many  meetings  were  held,  and 
many  attempts  were  made  to  learn  lomething  of  this 
fpiritual  court,  and  of  what  they  might  expedt  from 
them.  Dr.  Stark,  Baron  Weggenfak,  Baron  von  Ra- 
vcn)  and  fome  others  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  Lodges 
at  Koningfberg  in  Truffia,  and  at  Wifmar,  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Order,  But  in  vain — nothing  was  ob- 
camed  from  thele  ghoftly  Knights  but  fome  infignificant 
ceremonials  of  receptions  and  confecrations,  Of  this 
kind  oi  novelties  they  were  already  heartily  fick;  and 
though  they  all  panted  after  the  expedted  wonders, 
they  were  fo  much  frightened  by  the  unconditional  fub- 
miflion,  that  they  could  come  to  no  agreement,  and 
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flill  lemam  with  Dr.  Stark.  Fhey  did,  however,  a 
fenfible  thing ;  they  lent  a  deputation  to  Old  Aberdeen, 
to  enquire  after  the  caves  where  their  venerable  myf- 
tcrics  were  known,  and  their  treafures  w’ere  hid.  They 
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had,  as  they  thought,  merited  fome  more  confidence; 
for  they  had  remitted  annual  contributions  to  thefe 
unknown  fuperiors,  to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands 
of  rix  dollars.  But  alas  !  their  ambaffadors  found  the 
Free  Mafons  of  Old  Aberdeen  ignorant  of  all  this, 
and  as  eager  to  learn  from  the  ambaffadors  what  was 
the  true  origin  and  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  but  the  fimple  tale  of  Old 
Hiram.  This  broke  Stark’s  credit ;  but  he  (till  in¬ 
filled  on  the  reality  of  his  commiffion,  and  laid  that 
the  Brethren  at  Aberdeen  were  indeed  ignorant,  but 
that  he  had  never  faid  otherwife ;  their  expectations 
from  that  quarter  had  refted  on  the  feraps  purloined 
by  Johnlon.  He  reminded  them  of  a  thing  well  known 
to  themfelves  ;  that  one  of  them  had  been  lent  for  by 
a  dying  nobleman  to  receive  papers  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
that  his  vifit  having  been  delayed  a  few  hours  by  an 
unavoidable  accident,  ne  found  all  burnt  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  capitulary,  and  a  thing  in  cypher,  part 
of  which  he  (Dr.  Stark)  had  explained  to  them. 
They  had  employed  another  gentleman,  a  H.  Wach- 
ter,  to  make  limilar  enquiries  in  Italy,  where  Schrop- 
fer  and  others  (even  Hunde)  had  told  them  great  fie- 
crets  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pretender’s  fecre- 
tary  Approfi,  and  others.  Wachter  cold  them,  that 
all  this  was  a  fiftion,  but  that  he  had  feen  at  Florence 
fome  Brethren  from  the  Holy  Land,  who  really  pof- 
feffed  wonderful  leercts,  which  he  was  willing  to  im¬ 
part,  on  proper  conditions.  Thefe,  however,  they 
could  not  accede  to;  but  they  were  cruelly  tortured  by 
feeing  Wachter,  who  had  left  Germany  in  fober  cir- 
cumftances,  now  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  expence. 
He  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had  got  the  fecrec 
of  gold-making  from  the  Afiatic  Brethren;  but  faid 
that  no  man  had  any  right  to  aik  him  how  he  had  come 
by  his  fortune.  Ic  was  enough  that  he  behaved  hono¬ 
rably. 
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rably,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  He  broke  off  ail 
connexions  with  them,  and  left  them  in  great  diftrefs 
about  their  Order,  and  panting  after  his  fecrets.  Rifum 
teneatis  amici. 

Stark,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  he  had  met 
with  from  Schubart,  left  no  done  unturned  to  hurt 
him  with  his  Brethren,  and  fucceeded,  lb  that  he  left 
them  in  difgud.  Hunde  died  about  this  time.  A 
book  appeared,  called,  The  Stumbling  Block  and  Rock 
cf  Offence ,  which  betrayed  (by  their  own  confeffion) 
the  whole  fecrets  of  the  Order  of  Templars,  and  foon 
made  an  end  of  it,  as  far  as  it  went  beyond  the  fimple 
Engl  ilk  Mafonry. 

Thus  was  the  faith  of  Free  Mafons  quite  unhinged 
in  Germany.  But  the  rage  for  myfteries  and  wonder 
was  not  in  the  lead  abated  ;  and  the  habits  of  thele 
fecret  Affemblies  were  becoming  eveiy  day  more  crav¬ 
ing.  Diffenfion  and  fchifm  was  multiplying  in  everv 
quarter  ;  and  the  Inditution,  indead  of  being  an  in¬ 
citement  to  mutual  complaiiance  and  Brotherly  love, 
had  become  a  fource  of  contention,  and  of  bitter  en¬ 
mity.  Not  fatisfied  with  defending  the  propriety  of 
its  own  Inditutions,  each  Syltem  of  Free  Mafonry 
was  bufy  in  enticing  away  the  partilans  of  other  Syf- 
tems,  fhut  their  Lodges  againft  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  even  to  vilify  and  perfecute  the  adherents  of 
every  Sydem  but  their  own. 

Thele  animofitics  arofe  chiefly  from  the  quarrels 
about  precedency,  and  the  arrogance  (as  it  was  thought) 
of  the  patent  Lodge  of  Berlin,  in  pretending  to  have 
any  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
thele  pretenfions  were  not  the  refult  of  mere  vanity. 
The  French  importers  of  the  new  degrees,  always  true 
to  the  glory  of  their  nation,  hoped  by  this  means  to 
fecure  the  dependence  even  of  this  frivolous  fociety  ; 
perhaps  they  might  forefee  political  ufes  and  benefits 
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which  might  arife  from  it.  One  thing  is  worth  notice  : 
The  French  Lodges  had  all  emanated  from  the  great 
Confederation  under  the  Duke  de  Chartres ;  and, 
even  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  we  might  prefume  that 
they  would  cultivate  the  lame  principles  that  charadle- 
rifed  that  Se6t.  But  we  are  certain  that  infidelity  and 
laxity  of  moral  principles  were  prevalent  in  the  Rofaic 
Lodges,  and  that  the  obfervation  of  this  corruption 
had  offended  many  of  the  fober  old-fafhioned  Lodges, 
and  was  one  great  caufe  of  any  check  that  was  given 
to  the  brilliant  Mafonry  of  France.  It  is  the  obferva¬ 
tion  of  this  circumftance,  in  which  they  all  refembled, 
and  which  foon  ceafed  to  be  a  diftindtion,  becaufe  it 
pervaded  the  other  Lodges,  that  has  induced  me  to 
expatiate  more  on  this  hiftory  of  Free  Mafonry  in  Ger¬ 
many,  than  may  appear  to  my  readers  to  be  adequate 
to  the  importance  of  Free  Mafonry  in  the  general  lub- 
jeft-matter  of  thefe  pages.  But  I  hope  that  it  will 
appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  narration  that  I  have  not 
given  it  a  greater  value  than  it  deferves. 

About  this  very  time  there  was  a  great  revolution 
of  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  iccpticifm,  infi¬ 
delity,  and  irreligion,  not  only  were  prevalent  in  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and 
of  the  profligate  of  lower  ranks,  but  began  to  appear 
in  the  productions  of  the  prefs.  Some  circumftances, 
peculiar  to  Germany,  occafioned  thefe  declenfions 
from  the  former  acquicfcence  in  the  faith  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  to  become  more  uniform  and  remarkable  than 
they  would  otherwife  have  been.  The  confeffions  of 
Germany  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
(which  they  call  Proteftant,)  and  the  Calvinift,  (which 
they  call  Reformed).  Thefe  are  profefled  in  many  fmall 
contiguous  principalities,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  in  which  all  the  three  have  not  free  exercifc.  The 
defire  of  making  profelytes  is  natural  to  all  lei  ions  pro- 
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feffors  or  a  rational  faith,  and  was  frequently  exercifed. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  fuppofed  by  us  to  be  parti- 
cularly  zealous,  and  theProteftants  (Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vini(ls)  were  careful  to  oppofe  them  by  every  kind  of 
argument,  among  which  thole  of  ridicule  and  reproach 
were  not  (pared.  1  he  Catholics  accufed  them  of  infi¬ 
nity  re  1  petting  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity  which  they  proftffed  to  believe,  and  even  with 
relpett  to  the  dottrines  of  natural  religion.  This  ac- 
cufation  was  long  very  (lightly  fupported ;  but,  of  late, 
by  better  proofs.  The  fpirit  of  free  enquiry  was  the 
great  boafl"  o»  the  Prott  Rants,  and  the  only  fupport 
againfl  the  Catholics,  fecuring  them  both  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  rights.  It  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
their  governments.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at°chat  it 
fhould  be  indulged  to  excefs,  or  improperly,  even  by 
fepous  men,  liable  to  error,  in  their  difputes  with 
the  Catholics.  In  the  progrefs  ot  this  contefi,  even 
their  own  Confeffions  did  not  efcape  criticifm,  and  it 
was  aiTerted  that  the  Reformation  which  thofe  Con¬ 
feffions  exprels  was  not  complete.  Further  Refor¬ 
mations  were  propofed.  The  Scriptures,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  faith,  were  examined  by  clergymen  of 
very  different  capacities,  difpofitions,  and  views,  till 
by  explaining,  correcting,  allegorifing,  and  otherwife 
twilling  the  Bible,  men’s  minds  had  hardly  any  thing 
left  to  reft  on  as  a  dottrine  of  revealed  religion.  This 
encouraged  others  to  go  farther,  and  to  fay  that  reve¬ 
lation  was  a  folecifm,  as  plainly  appeared  by  the  ir¬ 
reconcilable  differences  among  thofe  Enlighteners  (fo 
they  were  called)  of  the  public,  and  that  man  had  no¬ 
thing  to  t r u ft  to  but  the  dictates  of  natural  reafon. 
Another  let  of  writers,  proceeding  from  this  as  a  point 
already  fettled,  prolcribed  ail  religion  whatever,  and 
openly  taught  the  dottrines  of  materialifm  and  atheifm. 
Mod  of  the!  e  innovations  were  the  work  of  Proteflint 
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divines,  from  the  caiifes  that  I  have  mentioned  7V1 
"■  Eberhardc,  LC^S,  BahrJl,  rL,,^ 

Shultz,  had  the  chief  hand  in  all  thcfe  innovations 
Jrfut  no  man  contributed  more  than  Nicholai,  an  emi 
nent  and  learned  bookfeller  in  Berlin.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  the  publilher  of  a  periodical  work 

D3/rd  zC  !C  1General  German  Library,  (Algemein  deutfch • 
Bibkethe::,)  conliftmg  of  original  difTertations,  and  re 
vuevvs  of  the  writings  of  others.  The  great  merit  of 
thi.,  work,  on  account  of  many  learned  difiertations 
which  appear  in  it,  has  procured  it  much  influence  on 
lat  dais  ol  readers  whole  leifure  or  capacity  did  not 
adow  them  a  more  profound  kind  of  reading.  Thi. 
s  the  bulk  or  readers  in  every  country.  Nicholai 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  writings  of  the  LV 
lghteners,  and  in  his  reviews  treats  them  with  narti- 
cular  notice,  makes  the  public  fully  acquainted  with 
tieu  works,  and  makes  the  moll  favourable  com¬ 
ments  s  whereas  the  performances  of  tlmir  opn0" 

of"thc  TaS  PCP1Y  f,’'akme’ 

or  me  INational  Creeds,  are  negledfed,  omitted 

barely  mentioned,  or  they  are  criticifed  with 
every  fever, ty  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  He  fell 
a  very  fore  method  of  rendering  the  orthodox  S 
difagreeable  to  the  public,  by  reprefentinc  them 
the  abetters  of  fuperftition,  and  as  fecret  Jefui  H* 
aliened,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  Lmlat 
only  apparent.  The  Brethren  Hill  retained  them  L 
necdon,  and  moil  part  of  their  property  under  t'm 
lecret  patronage  of  Catholic  Princes.  The  '  rc ^  there 
fore  in  every  corner,  in  evfcry  habit  and  char  acr" 
working  with  unwearied  zeal  for  the  rcfbaml* 
their  empire.  He  raifed  a  general  alarm  '  : 

journey  through  Germany,  hunting  for’  hn/  ? 
or  this  purpofe,  became  Free  Mafon  and  Rofvcruc 

being  introduced  by  his  friends  Gcdicke  and  S’ 
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clergymen,  publi fliers  of  the  Berlin  Mon  atf thrift ,  and 
moft  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  doftrines.  I  his 
favour  he  has  repaid  at  his  return,  by  betraying  the 
myfteries  of  the  Lodges,  and  by  much  bitter  fatire. 
His  journey  was  publifhed  in  feveral  volumes,  and  is 
full  of  frightful  Jcfuitifms.  This  man,  as  I  have  faid, 
found  the  greateff  luccefs  in  his  method  of  flandering 
the  defenders  of  Bible-Chriflianity,  by  reprefenting 
them  as  concealed  Jefuits.  But,  not  contented  with 
ooen  difeufiion,  he  long  ago  publifhed  a  fort  of  ro¬ 
mance,  called  Seb nidus  Noth  anker,  in  which  thefc  di¬ 
vines  are  introduced  under  feigned  names,  and  made 
as  ridiculous  and  deteftable  as  poflible.  All  this  was 
a  good  trading  job  ;  for  fceptical  and  free-thin  cing 
writings  have  every  where  a  good  market,  and  Ni 
cholai  was  not  only  reviewer,  but  publifher,  having 
vpreffes  in  different  cities  of  the  Empire.  1  he  im- 
menfe  literary  manufacture  of  Germany,  tar  exceeding 
that  of  any  nation  or  Europe,  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
particular  way.  The  books  go  in  flieets  to  the  great 
fairs  of  Leipfic  and  Frankfort,  twice  a-yeai.  I  ie 
bookfellers  meet  there,  and  lee  at  one  glance  the  rate 
of  literature  ;  and  having  fpeculated  and  made  their 
bargains,  the  books  are  inflantly  difperfed  through 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  appear  at  once  in  all 
quarters.  Although  every  Principality  has  an  officer 
for  licenfmg,  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  the  currency 
of  a  performance,  although  it  may  be  prohibited;  tor 
it  is  to  be  had  by  the  carrier  at  three  or  four  miles  dii- 
tance  in  another  Hate.  By  t nis  mode  of  traffic,  a  p  yt 
may  be  formed,  and  adtually  has  been  for  trie  ,  or 
giving  any  particular  turn  to  the  literature  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  an  excellent  work  printed  at  Bern  by 
tii'e  author  Heinzmann,  a  bookfcller,  called,  Appeal , 
to  m  Country ,  concerning  a  Combination  of  Writers ,  and 
''"tilers,  'to  rule  the  Literature  of  Germany ,  and  form 
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the  Public  Mind  into  a  Contempt  for  the  Religion  and  Civil 
EJlabiijhments  of  the  Empire.  It  contains  a  hi  (tori  cal  ac¬ 
count  of  the  publications  in  every  branch  of  literature 
for  about  thirty  years.  i  he  author  (hows,  in  the  mo  ft 
convincing  manner,  that  the  prodigious  change  from 
the  former  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Germans  on  thole  lub- 
jebls  to  their  prefent  dilcontent  and  attacks  from  every 
quarter,  is  neither  a  fair  pibtun*  of  the  prevailing  fen- 
timents,  nor  has  been  the  fimple  operation  of  things, 
but  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  trading  Infidels. 

I  have  here  fomewhat  anticipated,  (for  I  hope  to 
point  out  the  fources  of  this  combination,)  becaufe  it 
helps  to  explain  or  illuftrate  the  progrefs  of  infidelity 
and  irreligion  that  I  was  fpeaking  of.  It  was  much 
accelerated  by  another  circumflance.  One  Bafedow ,  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  let  up,  in  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt-Deffau,  a  Ph il anth ropine,  or  academy 
of  general  education,  on  a  plan  extremely  different 
from  thole  of  the  Univerfities  and  Academies.  By 
this  appellation,  the  founder  hoped  to  make  parents 
expebt  that  much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  pupils ;  and  indeed  the  programs  or  adver- 
tifements  by  which  Bafedow  announced  his  infticution 
to  the  public,  deferibed  it  as  the  profeffed  ieminary 
of  practical  Ethics.  Languages,  fciences,  and  the  or¬ 
namental  exercifes,  were  here  confidered  as  mere  ac- 
ceffories,  and  the  great  aim  was  to  form  the  young 
mind  to  the  love  of  mankind  and  of  virtue,  by  a  plan 
of  moral  education  which  was  very  fpecious  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  But  there  was  a  circumftance  which 
greatly  obffrubted  the  wide  profpebts  of  the  founder. 
How  were  the  religious  opinions  of  the  youth  to  be 
cared  for  ?  Catholic:,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts,  were 
almoft  equally  numerous  in  the  adjoining  Principali¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  exclufion  of  any  two  of  thefe  commu¬ 
nions  would  prodhrioufly  limit  the  propofed  ukfulnefs 
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of  the  inftitution.  Bafedow  was  a  man  of  talents,  a 
good  lcholar,  and  a  perfuafive  writer.  He  framed  a 
let  of  rules,  by  which  the  education  ftiould  be  con- 
dueled,  and  which,  he  thought,  ftiould  make  every 
parent  eaiy  ;  and  the  plan  is  very  judicious  and  manly. 
But  none  came  but  Lutherans.  His  zeal  and  intereft 
in  the  thing  made  him  endeavour  to  intereft  others; 
and  he  found  this  no  hard  matter.  The  people  of 
condition,  and  all  lenfible  men,  faw  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  advantage  to  the  place,  could  they  induce 
men  to  fend  their  children  from  all  the  neighbouring 
ftates.  What  wre  wifh,  we  readily  believe  to  be  the 
truth ;  apd  Bafedow’s  plan  and  reafonings  appeared 
complete,  and  had  the  fupport  of  all  claftes  of  men. 
The  moderate  Calvinifts,  after  feme  time,  were  not 
averfe  from  them,  and  the  literary  manufacture  of 
Germany  was  foon  very  bufy  in  making  pamphlets, 
defending,  improving,  attacking,  and  reprobating  the 
plans.  Innumerable  were  the  projects  for  moderating 
the  differences  between  the  three  Chriftian  commu¬ 
nions  of  Germany,  and  making  it  poffible  for  the 
members  of  them  all,  not  only  to  live  amicably  among 
each  other,  and  co  worfhip  God  in  the  fame  church, 
but  even  to  communicate  together.  This  attempt  na¬ 
turally  gave  rife  to  much  {peculation  and  refinement; 
and  the  propofals  for  amendment  of  the  formulas  and 
the  inflruftions  from  the  pulpit  were  profecuted  with 
fo  much  keenneft,  that  the  ground-work,  Chriftianity, 
was  refined  and  refined,  till  it  vanifhed  altogether, 
leaving  Deilm,  or  Natural,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Phi  - 
lofophical  Religion,  in  its  place.  I  am  not  much  mif- 
taken  as  to  hiftorical  fa 61,  when  I  fay,  that  the  afto- 
nifhing  change  in  religious  dodtrine  which  has  taken 
place  in  Proteftant  Germany  within  theft  laft  thirty 
years  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  this  i'cheme  of  Baft- 
The  predifpofing  c-aufes  exifted,  indeed,  and 
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were  general  and  powerful,  and  the  diforder  had  al¬ 
ready  broken  out.  But  this  fpecious  and  enticing  ob¬ 
ject  firft  gave  a  title  to  Protedant  clergymen  to  put  to 
their  hand  without  rifle  of  being  cenfured. 

Bafedow  corrected,  and  corrected  again,  but  not 
one  Catholic  came  to  the  Philanthropine.  He  feems 
to  have  thought  that  the  bed  plan  would  be,  to  baniffi 
all  pofitive  religion  whatever,  and  that  he  would  then 
be  lure  of  Catholic  fcholars.  Cardinal  Dubois  was  fo 
far  right  with  refped  to  the  firft  Catholic  pupil  of  the 
church.  He  had  recommended  a  man  of  his  own 
ftamp  to  Louis  XIV.  to  fill  feme  important  office. 
The  monarch  was  aftoniffied,  and  told  the  Cardinal, 
that  cc  that  would  never  do,  for  the  man  was  a  Janfe- 
(K  nift ;  Eh!  que  non ,  Sire"  fa  id  the  Cardinal,  Cf  il 
<c  n' eft  qu'  Athee all  was  fafe,  and  the  man  got  the 
priory.  But  though  all  was  in  vain,  Bafedow’s  Phi¬ 
lanthropine  at  Deffau  got  a  high  charader.  He  pub- 
lifhed  many  volumes  on  education  that  have  much 
merit. 

It  v/ere  well  had  this  been  all.  But  mod  unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  mod  naturally,  writers  of  loofe  moral 
principles  and  of  wicked  hearts  were  encouraged  by 
the  impunity  which  the  fceptical  writers  experienced, 
and  ventured  to  publiffi  things  of  the  viled  tendency, 
inflaming  the  paffions  and  judifying  licentious  manners. 
Thefe  maxims  are  congenial  with  irreligion  and  Athe- 
ilm,  and  the  books  found  a  ‘quick  market.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  Pruffian  States  that  this  went  on.  The 
late  King  was,  to  fay  the  bed  of  him,  a  naturalid,  and, 
holding  this  life  for  his  all,  gave  full  liberty  to  his  fub- 
jeds  to  write  what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not 
touch  on  date  matters.  He  declared,  however,  to  a 
minider  of  his  court,  long  before  his  death,  that  cc  he 
was  extremely  lorry  that  his  indifference  had  pro¬ 
duced  iuch  ededs  3  that  ne  was  fenffble  it  had  °Teatlv 
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contributed  to  hurt  the  peace  and  mutual  good  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  fubjeds;”  and  he  faid,  Cf  that  he  would 
wihingly  give  up  the  glory  of  his  bed- fought  battle, 
to  have  the  fatisfadion  of  leaving  his  people  in  the 
lame  hate  of  peace  and  fatisfadion  with  their  reli¬ 
gious  eftablilhments,  that  he  found  them  in  at  his 
,  acctdion  to  the  throne.”  His  fucceffor  Frederick 
fo^nd  that  things  had  gone  much  too  far,  and 
determined  to  fupport  the  church-eftablifliment  in  the 
moil  peremptory  manner;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  al¬ 
low  perted  freedom  of  thinking  and  converfmg  to  the 
profeffors  of  every  Chriftian  faith,  provided  it°vvas  en¬ 
joyed  without  difturbing  the  general  peace,  or  any 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  thole  already  fupported 
by  law.  He  publifhed  an  edid  to  this  effcd,  which 
is  really  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  country, 
i  his  was  the  epoch  of  a  iirange  revolution.  It  was 
attacked  from  all  hands,  and  criticifms,  fatires,  Han¬ 
ders,  threatenings,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  The 
independency  of  the  neighbouring  dates,  and  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  not  being  a  great  favourite  among  feveral  of 
his  neighbours,  permitted  the  publication  of  thole 
pieces  in  the  adjoining  principalities,  and  it  was  im- 
pofiibie  to  prevent  their  circulation  even  in  the  Pruf- 
fian  States.  His  edid  was  called  an  unjuftifiable  ty¬ 
ranny  over  the  conferences  of  men;  the  dogmas  fup¬ 
ported  by  it  were  termed  abfurd  fuperflitions ;  the 
King’s  private  charader,  and  his  opinions  in  religious 
matters,  were  treated  with  little  reverence,  nay,  were 
ridiculed  and  fcandaloufly  abufed.  This  field  of  dif- 
cuflion  being  thus  thrown  open,  the  writers  did  not 
confine  thcmfclves  to  religious  matters.  After  flatly 
denying  that  the  prince  of  any  country  had  the  fmallelt 
right  to  preferibe,  or  even  dired  the  faith  of  his  fub¬ 
jeds,  they  extended  their  difeuffions  to  the  rights  of 
princes  in  general ;  and  neve  they  fairly  opened  their 
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trenches,  and  made  an  attack  in  form  on  the  conuito- 
tions  of  the  German  confederacy,  and,  after  the  uiual 
approaches,  they  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  univerlal  citi- 
zenfnip  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  glacis,  and  fumrnoned 
the  for.  to  furrender.  The  moll  dating  of  thefe  attacks 
was  a  collection  of  anonymous  letters  on  the  conftitu- 
tution  of  the  Prufiian  States.  It  was  printed  (or  faid 
to  be  fol  at  Utrecht;  but  by  comparing  the  faults  of 
fome  types  with  fome  books  printed  in  Berlin,  it  was 
fuppofed  bv  all  to  be  the  production  cr  one  of  Nicho¬ 
las  preffes.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  compofmon  of 
Mirabeau.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a  French  trans¬ 
lation,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  more  impudent  than 
the  work  itfelf.  The  monarch  is  declared  to  be  a  ty¬ 
rant;  the  people  are  addrefied  as  a  parcel  of  tame 
wretches  crouching  under  oppreffion.  _  The  people  of 
Silelia  are  reprefented  as  ftill  in  a  worfe  condition,  and 
are  repeatedly  called  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  to  rile 
tip  and  aflerc  their  rights.  The  King  is  told,  that 
there  is  a  combination  of  philofophers  ( conjuration ) 
who  are  leagued  together  in  defence  of  truth  and  rca- 
fon,  and  which  no  power  can  withftand;  that  they  aie 
to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  are  connected  by 
mutual  and  lblemn  engagement,  and  will  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  every  mean  of  attack.  Enlightening,  inftrucnon, 
was  the  general  cry  among  the  writeis.  1  he  triumph 
of  reafon  over  error,  the  overthrow  oi  fuperftition  and 
n  *  f  fmm  rplioiOlVs  3.nd  DOUC1C3.1  PI  C- 


the  natural  and  unalienable  ngnts  or  man,  were  uic 
topics  of  general  declamation  ;  and  it  was  openly  main¬ 
tained,  that  fecret  focieties,  where  the  communication 
of  fentiment  fhculd  be  free  from  every  reftraint,  was 
the  moft  effectual  means  for  inftrufting  and  enlighten¬ 


ing  the  world. 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  Germany  has  experienced 

femTeceS  v  “o  ]fir°frer!’  /r°m  Rc.'  S'on  co  Atheifm^ 
om  decency  to  diffolutenefs,  and  from  loyaltv  tore 

bell  ion,  which  has  had  its  courie  in  France.  ^  And  T 
mu  .  now  add,  that  this  progrefs  has  been  effefted  in 
he  lame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  means  ;  and la 
one  ot  the  chief  means  of  feduftion  has  been  the  Lodges 
of  the  Free  Mafons.  The  French,  alon  "  with  their 
numerous  chevalenes,  and  ftars,  and  ribands  had 
brought  in  the  cuftom  of  haranguing  in  the  Lodges 
and  as  human  nature  has  a  confidemble  unifonSv 
every  wnere,  the  fame  topics  became  favourite  fub- 
jechoi  declamation  that  had  tickled  the  ear  in  France- 
there  were  the  lame  corruptions  of  Jentiments  and  man- 

iScmenr!  t  ]?™ri°US  °F  pr°fiiSaCe>  and  the  fame 
incitements  to  the  utterance  of  theft  fentiments 

vvherever  it  could  be  done  with  fafety  ,  and  I  may  fay i 
mat  the  zealots  in  all  thefe  trafts  of  freethinkin^  were 
more  ferious,  more  grave,  and  fanatical.  Thefe  are 
not  aflertions  a  priori.  I  can  produce  proofs.  There 
was  a  liaron  Knigge  refiding  at  that  time  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Frankfort,  of  whom  I  /hall  afterwards 
nave  occafion  frequently  to  fpeak.  This  man  was  an 
enthufiaft  in  Malonry  from  his  youth,  and  had  run 
through  every  poffible  degree  of  it.  He  was  diffatisfied 
with  them  all,  and  particularly  with  the  frivolity  of  the 
french  Chivalry;  but  he  fill  believed  that  Mafonry 
contained  invaluable  fecrets.  He  imagined  that  he  faw 
aglimfe  of  them  in  the  cofmo-political  and  fcebtical  dif- 
c  ourTcs  in  their  Lodges  he  fat  down  to  meditate  on 
thefe  and  loon  collected  his  thoughts,  and  found  that 
thole  french  orators  were  right  without  knowing  it  ; 
and  that  Mafonry  was  pure  natural  religion  andumver- 
ial  cuizenfhip,  and  that  this  was  alfo  true  Chriftianity. 

Jn  this  faith  he  immediately  began  his  career  of  Bro¬ 
therly  love,  and  publifhed  three  volumes  offermons  ; 
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the  firft  and  third  published  at  Frankfort,  and  the  fe- 
cond  at  Heidelberg,  but  without  his  name.  He  pub¬ 
lished  alio  a  popular  fyftem  of  religion.  In  all  thefe 
publications,  of  which  there  are  extrafrs  in  the  Religions 
Begebenheiten,  Chriftianity  is  considered  as  a  mere  alle¬ 
gory,  or  a  Mafonic  type  of  natural  religion;  the  moral 
-  duties  are  fpun  into  the  common-place  declamations  of 
univerfal  benevolence;  and  the  attention  is  continually 
directed  to  the  abfurdities  and  horrors  of  fuperftition, 
the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion 
of  the  great,  the  tricks  oi  the  priefts,  and  the  indolent 
Simplicity  and  patience  of  the  laity  and  of  the  common 
people:  The  happinefs  of  the  patriarchal  life,  and 
iweets  of  univerfal  equality  and  freedom,  are  the  bur- 
den  of  every  paragraph  ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
whole  is  to  make  men  difcontentcd  with  their  condi¬ 
tion  of  civil  iubordinacion,  and  the  restraints  of  reveal¬ 
ed  religion. 


All  the  proceedings  ofKniggein  the  Mafonic  fchifms 
Show  that  he  was  a  zealous  apoftle  of  cofmo  politifm, 
*tnd  that  he  was  continually  dealing  with  people  in  the 
Lodges  who  were  aSTbciated  with  him  in  propagating 
thofe  notions  among  the  Brethren  ;  fo  that  we  are  cer° 

tain  that  inch  conversations  were  common  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lodges. 

When  the  reader  considers  all  thefe  circumltances, 
he  will  abate  of  that  furprife  which  naturally  affects  a 
Briton,  when  he  reads  accounts  of  conventions  for  dii- 
cuffing  and  fixing  the  dogmatic  tenets  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry.  The  perfect  freedom,  civil  and  religions, 
wnich  vve  enjoy  in  this  happy  country,  being  familiar 
to  every  man,  we  indulge  it  with  calrnnefs  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  Secret  all'emblies  hardly  difTer  from  the 
common  meetings  of  friends  and  neighbours.  We  do 
not  orget  the  expediency  of  civil  Subordination,  and 
0  c"0,e  dnunctions  which  arife  from  Secure  pofie/Tion 
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or  our  rights,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  the  families  of  the  fober  and  in- 
dudrious.  1  hefe  have,  by  prudence  and  a  refpedta- 
ble  ccconomy,  preferved  the  acquifitions  of  their  an- 
cedors.  Every  man  feels  in  his  own  bread  the  ftrong 
call  of  nature  to  procure  for  himfclf  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  by  every  honed  and  commendable  exertion, 
the  means  of  public  confideration  and  refpeft.  No 
man  is  fo  totally  without  fpirit,  as  not  to  think  the 
better  of  his  condition  when  he  is  come,  of  credit¬ 
able  parents,  and  has  creditable  connections;  and 
without  thinking  that  he  is  in  any  refpefl;  generous,  he 
prefumes  that  others  have  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
therefore  allows  the  moderate  expredion  of  them, 
without  thinking  it  infolence  or  haughtinefs.  All 
tiiefe  things  are  familiar,  are  not  thought  of,  and  we 
enjoy  them  as  we  enjoy  ordinary  health,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it.  But  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  young  man 
who  has  been  long  confined  by  ficknefs,  exults  in  re¬ 
turning  health,  and  is  apt  to  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  lb  didinCtly  feels ;  fo  thofe  who  are  under 
continual  check  in  open  fociety,  feel  this  emancipa¬ 
tion  in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  and  indulge  with  ea- 
gernefs  in  the  expreflion  of  fentiments  which  in  public 
they  mud  fmother  within  their  own  bread.  Such 
meetings,  therefore,  have  a  zed  that  is  very  alluring, 
and  they  are  frequented  with  avidity.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  where  this  kind  of  enjoyment  is  fo 
poignant  as  in  Germany.  Very  infignificanr  principa¬ 
lities  have  the  lame  rank  in  the  General  Federation 
with  very  extenfive  dominions.  The  internal  condi- 
tution  of  each  ]  etcy  date  being  modelled  in  nearly  die 
fame  manner,  the  official  honours  of  their  little  courts 
become  ludicrous  and  even  farcical.  The  Geheirn 
Hof  rat!),  the  I  iofmarefchal,  and  all  the  Kammerhers 
of  a  Prince,  whofe  dominions  do  not  equal  the  edates 
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of  many  Englifh  Squires,  caufe  the  whole  to  appear 
iike  the  play  of  children,  and  mutt  give  frequent  oc- 
cafion  for  difcontent  anci  ridicule.  Ivlafon  Lodges  even 
keep  this  alive.  i  he  fraternal  equality  profefled  in 
them  is  very  flattering  to  thole  who  have  not  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  fcrarnble  for  civil  diftinbfcions.  Such  perfons 
become  the  rnoft  zealous  Mafons,  and  generally  ob¬ 
tain  the  active  offices  in  the  Lodges,  and  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  treating  with  authority  perfons  whom  in 
public  fbciety  they  mutt  look  up  to  with  fome  refpebh 

Thefc  confiderations  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
the  importance  which  Free  Mafonry  has  acquired  in 
Germany.  For  a  long  while  the  hopes  of  learning 
fome  wonderful  fecret  made  a  German  Baron  think  no¬ 
thing  of  long  and  expenfive  journies  in  quell  of  fom$ 
new  degree.  Of  late,  the  cofmo-political  doblrines 
encouraged  and  propagated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fome 
hopes  of  producing  a  Revolution  in  fociety,  by  which 
men  of  talents  fhould  obtain  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  zeal  with  which 
the  order  is  flill  cherifhed  and  promoted.  In  a  perio¬ 
dical  work,  publifhed  at  Ncuwied,  called  Algemein 
Zeitung  der  Frey maurerey,  we  have  the  lift  of  the  Lodges 
in  1782,  with  the  names  of  the  Office-bearers.  Four- 
fifths  of  thefe  are  clergymen,  profeffors,  perfons  hav¬ 
ing  offices  in  the  common  law-courts,  men  of  letters 
by  trade,  fuch  as  reviewers  and  journalifts,  and  other 
pamphleteers ;  a  clafs  of  men,  who  generally  think 
that  they  have  not  attained  that  rank  in  fociety  to 
which  their  talents  entitle  them,  and  imagine  that  they 
could  difeharge  the  important  offices  of  the  ftare  with 
reputation  to  themfeives  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  miferable  uncertainty  and  inftability  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  faith,  which  I  deferibed  above,  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  the  effebt  of  mere  chance,  but  had  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  Baron  K/.iggg  and 
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iome  other  coffno-political  Brethren  whom  he  had 
called  to  his  affitiance.  Knigge  had  now  formed  a 
.Icheme  for  uniting  the  whole  Fraternity,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  promoting  his  Utopian  plan  of  univerfal  bene¬ 
volence  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  equality.  He  hoped 
to  do  tnis  more  readily  by  completing  their  embarraff- 
ment,  and  fhowing  each  fyftem  how  infirm  its  foundation 
was,  and  how  little  chance  it  had  of  obtaining  a  general 
adherence.  The  Striven  Objervanz  had  now  completely 
loft  its  credit,  by  which  it  had  hoped  to  get  the  better 
of  all  the  reft.  Knigge  therefore  propofed  a  plan  to  the 
Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  by  which  all  the  fyf- 
tems  might,  in  lbme  meafure,  be  united,  or  at  leaft  be 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  mutual  forbearance  and  inter- 
courie.  He  propofed  that  the  Englifh  fyftem  fhould  ‘ 
be  taken  for  the  ground-work,  and  to  receive  all  and 
only  thofe  who  had  taken  the  three  fymbolical  degrees, 
as  they  were  now  generally  called.  After  thus  guard¬ 
ing  this  general  point  of  faith,  he  propofed  to  allow 
the  validity  of  every  degree  or  rank  which  fhould  be 
received  in  any  Lodge,  or  be  made  the  character  of 
any  particular  fyftem.  Thefe  Lodges  having  fecured 
the  adherence  of  feveral  others,  brought  about  a  ge¬ 
neral  convention  at  Willemfbad  in  Hainault,  where 
every  different  fyftem  fhould  communicate  its  peculiar 
tenets.  It  was  then  hoped,  that  after  an  examination 
of  them  all,  a  conftitution  might  be  formed,  which 
fhould  comprehend  every  thing  that  was  moft  worthy 
of  feleftion,  and  therefore  be  far  better  than  the  ac¬ 
commodating  iyftem  already  delcribed.  By  this  he 
hoped  to  get  his  favourite  icheme  introduced  into  the 
whole  Order,  and  Free  Mafons  made  zealous  Citizens 
of  the  World.  I  believe  he  was  fincere  in  thefe  in¬ 
tentions,  and  did  not  wifh  to  difturb  the  public  peace. 
The  convention  was  accordingly  held,  and  lafted  a 
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long  while,  the  deputies  confulting  about  the  frivoli¬ 
ties  of  Mafonry,  with  all  the  ferioufnefs  of  ftate  am- 
bafladors.  But  there  was  great  fhynefs  in  their  com¬ 
munications  ;  and  Knigge  was  making  but  fmall  pro- 
grefs  in  his  plan,  when  he  met  with  another  Mafon, 
the  Marquis  of  Conftanza,  who  in  an  inftant  convert¬ 
ed  him,  and  changed  all  his  meafures,  by  fhowing  him 
that  he  (Knigge)  was  only  doing  by  halves  what  was 
already  accomplifhed  by  another  Society,  which  had 
carried  it  to  its  full  extent.  They  immediately  fet 
about  undoing  what  he  had  been  occupied  with,  and 
heightened  as  much  as  they  could  the  diflentions  al¬ 
ready  fufficiently  great,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  got 
the  Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and  feveral 
others,  to  unite,  and  pick  out  the  beft  of  the  things 
they  had  obtained  by  the  communications  from  the 
other  fyftems,  and  they  formed  a  plan  of  what  they 
called,  the  Ecleftic  or  Syncritic  Mafonry  of  the  United 
Lodges  of  Germany.  They  compofed  a  conftitution, 
ritual,  and  catechifm,  which  has  merit,  and  is  indeed 
the  completed  body  of  Free  Mafonry  that  we  have. 

Such  was  the  date  of  this  celebrated  and  myfterious 
Fraternity  in  Germany  in  1776.  The  fpirit  of  inno¬ 
vation  had  feized  all  the  Brethren.  No  man  could 
give  a  tolerable  account  of  the  origin,  hiftory,  or  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Order,  and  it  appeared  to  all  as  a  loft  or 
forgotten  myftery.  The  fymbols  feemed  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  fulceptible  of  every  interpretation,  and  none  of  thefe 
deemed  entitled  to  any  decided  preference. 
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The  Illuminati , 


i  HAVE  now  arrived  at  what  I  fhould  call  the  great 
epoch  of  Cofmo-politilrn,  the  fcheme  communicated 
to  Baron  Knigge  by  the  M arch  of e  di  Ccnjlanza.  This 
obliges  me  to  mention  a  remarkable  Lodge  of  the 
Ecledlic  Mafonry,  erected  at  Munich  in  Bavaria  in 
1775,  under  the  worfhipful  Maker,  ProfefTor  Baader. 
It  was  called  The  Lodge  Theodore  of  Good  CcnnfeL  It 
had  its  conftitutional  patent  from  the  Royal  York  at 
Berlin,  but  had  formed  a  particular  fyftem  of  its  own, 
by  inftrudtions  from  the  Lore  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants 
at  Lyons,  with  which  it  kept  up  a  correfpondencc, 
T  his  reipedt  to  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  had  arifen  from 
the  preponderance  acquired  in  general  by  the  French 
party  in  the  convention  at  Willemfbad.  The  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
the  Templars,  and  Striven  Ohfervanz ,  all  looking  up 
to  this  as  the  mother  Lodge  of  what  they  called  the 
Grand  Orient  de  la  France,  confiding  in  (in  1782)  of 
266  improved  Lodges  united  under  the  D.  de  Chartres . 
Accordingly  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  fent  Mr.  Wiler- 
mooz  as  deputy  to  this  convention  at  Willemfbad. 
Refining  gradually  on  the  fimple  Britifh  Mafonry,  the 
Lodge  had  formed  a  fyftem  of  practical  morality, 
w  hich  it  aliened  to  be  the  aim  of  genuine  Mafonry, 
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faying,  that  a  true  mafon,  and  a  man  of  upright  heart 
and  active  virtue,  are  fynonimous  charablers,  and  that 
the  great  aim  of  Free  Mafonry  is  to  promote  the  hap- 
'  pinefs  of  mankind  by  every  mean  in  our  power.  Ill 
purfuance  of  thefe  principles,  the  Lodge  Theodore 
profededly  occupied  itfelf  with  oeconomical,  ftatifti- 
cal,  and  political  matters,  and  not  only  publifhcd 
from  time  to  time  difcourfes  on  fuch  fubjefts  by  the 
Brother  Orator,  bun  the  Members  confidered  them- 
felves  as  in  duty  bound  to  propagate  and  inculcate  the 
fame  doctrines  out  of  doors. 

Of  the  zealous  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore 
the  mold  confpicuous  was  Dr.  Adam  Weifhaupt,  Pro- 
feffor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Univerfity  of  IngolRadt. 
This  perfon  had  been  educated  among  the  Jefuits  ; 
but  the  abolition  of  their  order  made  him  change  his 
views,  and  from  being  their  pupil,  he  became  their 
mold  bitter  enemy.  He  had  acquired  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  profeRion,  and  was  attended  not  only  by 
thole  intended  for  the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  but 
alfo  by  young  gentlemen  at  large  in  their  courfe  of  ge¬ 
neral  education ;  and  he  brought  numbers  from 
the  neighbouring  Idates  to  this  univerfity,  and  gave  a 
ton  to  the  Rudies  of  the  place.  He  embraced  with 
great  keennefs  this  opportunity  of  fpreading  the  favo¬ 
rite  doblrincs  of  the  Lodge,  and  his  auditory  became 
the  feminary  of  Cofmo-politifm.  The  engaging  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  poflible  felicity  of  a  fociety  where  every 
office  is  held  by  a  man  of  talents  and  virtue,  and  where 
every  talent  is  fet  in  a  place  fitted  for  its  exertion,  for¬ 
cibly  catches  the  generous  and  unfufpedting  minds  of 
youth,  and  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Rate,  far  advanced 
in  the  habits  ot  grofs  fuperftition  fa  ch arable r  given  to 
Bavaria  by  its  neighbours)  and  abounding  in  monks 
and  idle  dignitaries,  the  opportunities  mull  be  frequent 
for  obferving  the  inconfiderate  dominion  of  the  clergy, 
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and  the  abjed  and  indolent  fubmiffion  of  the  laitv 
Accordingly  Profeffor  Weilhaupt  fays,  in  his  Apo- 
logy  for  IUuminatifm,  that  Deifm,  Infidelity,  and 
Atheifm  are  more  prevalent  in  Bavaria  than  in  any 
country  he  was  acquainted  with.  Difcourfes,  there- 
roie,  in  which  the  abiurdity  and  horrors  of  fuperfti- 
tion  and  lpiritual  tyranny  were  ftrongly  painted,  could 
not  tail  of  making  a  deep  imprefiion.  And  during; 
this  Hate  of  the  minds  of  the  auditory  the  tranfition  to 
general  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  fo  eafy,  and  fo  invit- 

In.g  t0  Anguine  youth,  prompted  perhaps  by  a  latent 
with  that  the  reftraints  which  religion  impofes  on  the 
expedants  of  a  future  Hate  might  be  found,  on  enquiry 
to  be  nothing  but  groundlefs  terrors,  that  I  imagine  it 
requires  the  molt  anxious  care  of  the  public  teacher 
to  keep  the  minds  of  his  audience  impreffcd  with  the 
reality  and  importance  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
while  he  frees  them  from  the  fhackles  of  blind  and  ab- 
furd  fuperflition.  I  fear  tnat  this  celebrated  inftrudor 
had  none  of  this  anxiety,  but  was  fatisfied  with  his 
great  luccefs  in  the  lalt  part  of  this  talk,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  his  young  hearers  from  the  terrors  of  fuperftition. 
I  fuppofe  alfo  that  this  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him, 
as  it  procured  him  the  triumph  over  the  Jefuits,  with 

whom  he  had  long  ftruggled  for  the  direction  of  the 
univerfity. 

This  was  in  1777.  Weilhaupt  had  long  been 
lcheming  the  eftablifhment  of  an  AlTociation  or°Order, 
which,  in  time,  fhould  govern  the  world.  In  his  firft 
fervour  and  high  expeditions,  he  hinted  to  feveral 
I’.x-Jefuits  the  probability  of  their  recovering,  under 
a  new  name,  the  influence  which  they  formerly  pof- 
fefled,  and  of  being  again  of  great  fcrvice  to  fociety, 
by  direding  the  education  of  youth  of  diftindion,  now 
emancipated  from  all  civil  and  religious  prejudices, 
lie  prevailed  on  fume  to  join  him,  but  they  all  retrac¬ 
ted 
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ted  but  two.  After  this  difappointment  Weifhaupt 
became  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jefuits ;  and  his 
fanguine  temper  made  him  frequently  lay  him  felt  open 
to  their  piercing  eye,  and  drew  on  him  their  keeneft 
refentment,  and  at  laft  made  him  the  vidlim  of  their 

enmity. 

The  Lodge  Theodore  was  the  place  where  the 
above-mentioned  doftrines  were  moft  zealoufly  propa¬ 
gated.  But  Weifhaupt’s  emiflaries  had  already  pro¬ 
cured  the  adherence  of  many  other  Lodges ;  and  the 
Eclectic  Mafonry  had  been  brought  into  vogue  chiefly 
by  their  exertions  at  the  Willemfbad  convention.  The 
Lodge  Theodore  was  perhaps  lei's  guarded  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  for  it  became  remarkable  for  the  very  bold 
fentiments  in  politics  and  religion  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  uttered  in  their  harangues ;  and  its  members 
were  noted  for  their  zeal  in  making  profelytes.  Many 
bitter  pasquinades,  fatires,  and  other  ofifenfive  pam¬ 
phlets  were  in  ferret  circulation,  and  even  larger  works 
of  very  dangerous  tendency,  and  fevcral  of  them  were 
traced  to  that  Lodge.  The  Elector  often  expreffed 
his.  disapprobation  of  inch  proceedings,  and  lent  them 
kind  me  Edges,  defiring  them  to  be  careful  not  to  dif- 
turb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  re¬ 
collect  the  folemn  declaration  made  to  every  entrant 
into  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafons,  “  That  no  fubie£t 
of  religion  or  politics  (hall  ever  be  touched  on  in 
the  Lodge 'a  declaration  which  alone  could  have 
procured  his  permiflion  of  any  fccrct  aflembly  what¬ 
ever,  and  on  the  (incerity  and  honour  of  which  he  had 
reckoned  when  he  gave  his  fanction  to  their  eftablifh- 
ment.  But  repeated  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  in- 
creafed  the  alarms,  and  the  Elector  ordered  a  judicial 
enquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Theodore. 

It  was  then  difeovered  that  this  and  fevcral  aflfociated 
Lodges  were  the  nurfery  or  preparation  fchool  for  an- 
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other  Order  of  Mafons,  who  called  thcmfelves  the 
Illuminated,  and  that  the  cxprefs  aim  of  this  Order 
was  to  abolifh  Chriflianity,  and  overturn  all  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  But  the  refult  of  the  enquiry  was  very  im¬ 
perfect  and  unfatisfadtory.  No  illuminati  were  to  be 
found.  1  hey  were  unknown  in  the  Lodge.  Some 
of  the  members  occafionally  heard  of  certain  candi¬ 
dates  for  illumination  called  Minervals,  who  were 
iometimes  feen  among  them.  But  whether  thefe  had 
been  admitted,  or  who  received  them,  was  known 
only  to  themfelves.  Some  of  thefe  were  examined  in 
private  by  the  Eledtor  himfelf.  They  faid  that  they 
were  bound  by  honour  to  fecrecy :  But  they  affured 
the  Elector,  on  their  honour,  that  the  aim  of  the  Or¬ 
der  was  in  the  highelt  degree  praife-worthy,  and  ufe- 
ful  both  to  church  and  ft  ate.  But  this  could  not  allay 
the  anxiety  of  the  profane  public;  and  it  was  repeat¬ 
edly  ftated  to  the  Eledtor,  that  members  of  the  Lodo-e 
i  iieodore  had  unguardedly  fpoken  of  this  Order  as 
one  that  in  time  mull  rule  the  world.  He  therefore 
iliued  an  order  forbidding,  during  his  plealure,  all  ie- 
cret  alfemblies,  and  fhutting  up  the  Mafon  Lodges. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  rigoroufly  enforced,  but  was 
intended  as  a  trial  of  the  deference  of  thefe  AlTociations 
for  civil  authority.  The  Lodge  Theodore  diftin- 
guifhed  itfelf  by  pointed  oppofition,  continuing  its 
meetings;  and  the  members,  out  of  doors,  openly  re¬ 
probated  the  prohibition  as  an  abfurd  and  unjuftifiable 
tyranny. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783,  four  profellors  of  the 
:  larianen  Academy,  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
EleCtor,  viz.  Utfehneider,  CofTandey,  Renner,  and 
Grunbeiger,  with  two  others,  were  fummoned  before 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and  queflioned,  on  their  alle¬ 
giance,  refpedting  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  it,  and  when 
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more  clofely  examined,  they  related  fevcral  circum- 
fiances  of  its  conftitution  and  principles.  Their  de¬ 
clarations  were  immediately  publifhed,  and  were  very 
unfavourable.  The  Order  was  faid  to  abjure  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  to  refufe  admiffion  into  the  higher  degrees 
to  all  who  adhered  to  any  of  the  three  confeflions. 
Senfual  pleafures  were  reflored  to  the  rank  they  held 
in  the  Epicurean  philofopny.  Self-murder  was  jufti- 
fied  on  Stoical  principles.  In  the  Lodges  death  was 
declared  an  eternal  deep ;  patriotifm  and  loyalty  were 
called  narrow-minded  prejudices,  and  incompatible 
with  univerfal  benevolence;  continual  declamations 
were  made  on  liberty  and  equality  as  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man.  The  baneful  influence  of  accumulated 
property  was  declared  an  infurmountablc  obftacle  to 
the  happinefs  of  any  nation  whole  chief  laws  were 
framed  for  its  prote£tion  and  increale.  Nothing  was 
lb  frequently  difeourfed  of  as  the  propriety  of  employ¬ 
ing,  for  a  good  purpofe,  the  means  which  the  wicked 
employed  for  evil  purpofes ;  and  it  was  taught,  that 
the  preponderancy  of  good  in  the  ultimate  refult  con- 
fecrated  every  mean  employed  ;  and  that  wifdom  and 
virtue  confided  in  properly  determining  this  balance. 
This  appeared  big  with  danger,  becaule  it  feemed 
evident  that  nothing  would  be  fcrupled  at,  if  it  could 
be  made  appear  that  the  Order  would  derive  advantage* 
from  it,  becaufe  the  great  object  of  the  Order  was  held 
as  fuperior  to  every  confideration.  They  concluded 
by  faying  that  the  method  of  education  made  them  all 
fpies  on  each  other  and  on  all  around  them.  But  all 
this  was  denied  by  the  Illuminati.  Some  of  thefe  te¬ 
nets  were  faid  to  be  abfolutely  falfc ;  and  the  reft  were 
faid  to  be  miftakes.  The  apoflate  profeffors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  ignorance  of  many  things.  Two  of 
them  were  only  Minervals,  another  was  an  Illuminatus 
of  the  lowed  clafs,  and  the  fourth  was  but  pne  ftep 
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farther  advanced.  Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  fides, 
\vith  very  little  effed.  The  Elector  called  before  him 
one  of  the  fuperiors,  a  young  nobleman,  who  denied 
thofc  injui lous  charges,  and  faid  that  they  were  ready 
to  lay  before  his  Highnefs  their  whole  archives  and  ail 
conftitutional  papers. 

Notwithstanding  ail  this,  the  government  had  re¬ 
ceived  inch  an  impreffion  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  Oruer,  that  the  Elector  ifliied  another  edift, 
forbidding  all  hidden  afTcmbhes  ;  and  a  third,  exprefsly 
abolifhing  the  Order  of  Illuminati.  It  was  followed 
by  a  fearch  after  their  papers.  T.  he  Lodge  Theodore 
was  immediately  fearched,  but  none  were  to  be  found. 
They  faid  now  that  they  burnt  them  all,  as  of  no  ufe, 
fmee  that  Order  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  now  dilcovered,  that  Weiffiaupt  was  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Order.  Tie  was  deprived  of  his 
Profe (Tor’s  chair,  and  banifhed  from  the  Bavarian 
States;  but  with  a  penfion  of  800  florins,  which  he 
refufed.  He  went  to  Regenfburgh,  on  the  confines 

—  •  C>  v ) 

of  Switzerland.  Two  Italians,  the  Marquis  Conftanza 
and  Marquis  Savioli,  were  alfo  banifhed,  with  equal 
penfions,  (about  L.  40,)  which  they  accepted.  One 
Zwack,  a  counfellor,  holding  fome  law-office,  was 
alfo  banifhed.  Others  were  imprifoned  for  fome  time. 
Weifhaupt  went  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of  the  D. 
of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  perfon  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind, 
and  whom  we  dial  1  again  meet  with.  Zwack  went 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Pr.  de  Salens,  who  foon  after 
had  fo  great  a  hand  in  the  dillurlbances  in  Plolland. 

By  deftroying  the  papers,  all  opportunity  was  loft 
for  authenticating  the  innocence  and  ufefulnefs  of  the 
Order.  After  much  altercation  and  paper  war,  Weif- 
haupt,  now  fafe  in  Regenlburg,  publiffied  an  account 
of  the  Order,  namely,  the  account  which  was  given 
t©  every  Novice  in  a  difecurfe  read  at  his  reception. 
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To  this  were  added  the  ftatutes  and  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  far  as  the  degree  of  Illuniinatus  Alinor ,  in¬ 
cluded.  This  account  he  affirmed  to  be  conformable 
to  the  real  praSice  of  the  Order.  But  this  publication 
did  by  no  means  fatisfy  the  public  mind.  It  differed 
exceedingly  from  the  accounts  given  by  the  four  pro- 
feffors.  It  made  no  mention  of  the  higher  degrees, 
which  had  oeen  moll  blamed  by  them.  Bcfides,  it 
was  alleged,  that  it  was  all  a  fidtion,  written  in  order 
to  lull  the  fufpicions  which  had  been  railed  (and  this 
was  found  to  be  the  cafe,  except  in  relpedlol  the  very 
lowell  degree).  The  real  confiitution  was  brought  to 
light  by  degrees,  and  ffiall  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  gradually  difeovered,  that 
we  may  the  better  )udge  of  things  not  fully  known  by 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  during  the  deteftion.  The 
fir  ft  account  given  by  Weiffiaupc  is  corredt,  as  far  as  I 
ffiall  make  ufe  of  it,  and  ffiows  clearly  the  methods 
that  were  taken  to  recommend  the  Order  to  ftran- 
gers. 

The  Order  of  Illuminati  appears  as  an  acceffory 
to  Free  Mafonry.  It  is  in  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
that  the  Minervals  are  found,  and  there  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  Illumination.  They  muft  have  previoufiy  ob¬ 
tained  the  three  Englilh  degrees.  The  founder  fays  more. 
He  fays  that  his  dodtrines  are  the  only  true  Free  Mafonry. 
Fie  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Eclectic  Syjlem.  This  lie 
urged  as  the  bell  method  for  getting  information  of  all 
the  explanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  Mal'onic 
Myfteries.  He  was  alfo  a  StritJ  Obfervanz ,  and  an 
adept  Rofycrucian.  The  ref ult  of  all  his  knowledge  is 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  ffiall  therefore  be 
given  at  large. 

“  I  declare,”  lays  he,  “  and  I  challenge  all  man- 
“  kind  to  contradict  my  declaration,  that  no  man  can 
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give  any  account  of  the  Order  of  Free  Mafonry,  of 
its  origin,  of  its  hiPcory,  of  its  object,  nor  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  its  myfteries  and  fymbols,  which  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  total  uncertainty  on  all  thefe 
points.  Every  man  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  fymbols,  and  any  fy (tern  of 
the  dodtrines,  that  he  can  render  palatable.  Hence 
have  fprung  up  that  variety  of  fyitems  which  for 
twenty  years  have  divided  the  Order.  The  Am¬ 
ple  tale  of  the  Engltfh,  and  the  fifty  degrees  of 
the  French,  and  the  Knights  of  Baron  Hunde,  are 
equally  authentic,  and  have  equally  had  the  fupport 
of  intelligent  and  zealous  Brethren.  Thefe  fyitems 
are  in  fadt  but  one.  They  have  all  fprung  from  the 
Blue  Lodge  of  Three  degrees  ;  take  thefe  for  their 
flandard,  and  found  on  thefe  all  the  improvements 
by  which  each  fyftem  is  afterwards  fuited  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  objedt  which  it  keeps  in  view.  There  is  no 
man,  nor  fyftem,  in  the  world,  which  can  fhow  by 
undoubted  PuccefTion  that  it  ftiould  ftand  at  the  head 
of  the  Order.  Our  ignorance  in  this  particular  frets 
me.  Do  but  confuler  our  fhort  hiftory  of  120  years. 
— Who  will  fhow  me  the  Mother  Lodge  ?  Thofc 
of  London  we  have  difcovered  to  be  feif-eredted  in 
1716.  Afk  for  their  archives.  They  tell  you  they 
were  burnt.  They  have  nothing  but  the  wretched 
lophiftications  of  the  Englifhman  Anderfon,  and 
the  Frenchman  Defaguilliers.  Where  is  the  Lodge 
of  York,  which  pretends  to  the  priority,  with  their 
King  Bouden,  and  the  archives  that  he  brought  from 
the  Eaft  ?  Thefe  too  are  all  burnt.  What  is  the 
Chapter  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  its  Holy  Clericatc  ? 
Did  we  not  find  it  unknown,  and  the  Mafon  Lodges 
there  the  molt  ignorant  of  all  the  ignorant,  gapino- 
for  inftrudtion  from  our  deputies  ?  Did  we  not  find 
the  fame  thing  at  London  ?  and  have  not  their 
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“  miffionaries  been  among  us,  prying  into  our  myfte- 
*c  ries,  and  eager  to  learn  from  us  what  is  true  Free 
£<  Mafonry  ?  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  appeal  to 
“  judges  3  they  are  no  where  to  be  found  3  all  claim 
ic  for  themfelves  the  fceptre  of  the  Order;  all  indeed 
cc  are  on  an  equal  footing.  They  obtained  followers, 
“  not  from  their  authenticity,  but  from  their  condu- 
civenefs  to  the  end  which  they  propofed,  and  from 
**  the  importance  of  that  end.  It  is  by  this  fcale  that 
cc  we  mult  meafure  the  mad  and  wicked  explanations 
cc  of  the  Rofycrucians,  the  Exorcifts,  and  Cabalifts. 
“  Thefe  are  rejected  by  all  good  Mafons,  becaufe  in- 
“  compatible  withlocial  happinefs.  Only  fuch  fyftems 
cc  as  promote  this  are  retained.  But  alas,  they  are  all 
fadly  deficient,  becaufe  they  leave  us  under  the  do- 
minion  of  political  and  religious  prejudices  ;  and 
cc  they  are  as  inefficient  as  the  llecpy  dole  of  an  ordi- 
ic  nary  lermon. 

C(  But  I  have  contrived  an  explanation  which  has 
cc  every  advantage  ;  is  inviting  to  Chriftians  of  every 
<f  communion  3  gradually  frees  them  from  all  religious 
<c  prejudices  3  cultivates  the  locial  virtues  3  and  ani- 
<c  mates  them  by  a  great,  afeafible,  and  Speedy  profpedt 
cc  of  univerfal  happinefs,  in  a  Fate  of  liberty  and  mo- 
“  ral  equality,  freed  from  the  obftacles  which  fubordi- 
cc  nation,  rank,  and  riches,  continually  throw  in  our 
“  way.  My  explanation  is  accurate,  and  complete, 
cc  my  means  are  effedtual,  and  irrefiftible.  Our  fccret 
(<  Afiociation  works  in  a  way  that  nothing  can  with- 
“  hand,  and  man  Jball  Jocn  be  free  and  happy. 

cc  This  is  the  great  objedt  held  out  by  this  Affocia- 
Cf  tion,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  Illumination, 
“  enlightening  the  undtrftanding  by  the  fun  of  reafon, 
“  which  will  difpel  the  clouds  of  fuperflition  and  ofpre- 
“  judice.  The  proficients  in  this  Order  are  therefore 
,c  jultly  named  the  Illuminated,  And  of  all  Illumina- 
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iC  tion  which  human  reaion  can  give,  none  is  compara- 
tf  ble  to  the  difcovery  of  what  we  are,  our  nature,  our 
<c  obligations,  what  happinefs  we  are  capable  of,  and 
‘c  what  are  the  means  of  attaining  it.  In  companion 
ct  with  this,  the  moft  brilliant  fciences  are  but  amufe- 
cc  ments  for  the  idle  and  luxurious.  To  lit  man  by 
cc  Illumination  for  active  virtue,  to  engage  him  to  it 
<c  by  the  ftrongeft  motives,  to  render  the  attainment 
<c  of  it  eafy  and  certain,  by  finding  employment  for 
cc  every  talent,  and  by  placing  every  talent  in  its  pro- 
Cf  per  fp  he  re  of  a£tion,  lo  that  all,  without  feeling  any 
“  extraordinary  effort,  and  in  conjundtion  with  and 
<c  completion  of  ordinar  y  bufinefs,  fhall  urge  forward, 
6C  with  united  powers,  the  general  talk.  This  indeed 
cc  will  be  an  employment,  fuited  to  noble  natures, 
cf  grand  in  its  views,  and  delightful  in  its  exercife. 

44  And  what  is  this  general  object  ?  the  happiness 
44  of  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  diltre  fling  to  a 
44  generous  mind,  after  comtemplating  what  human 
44  nature  is  capable  of,  to  fee  how  little  we  enjoy  ? 
4*  When  we  look  at  this  goodly  world,  and  fee  that 
4<  every  man  may  be  happy,  but  that  the  happinefs  of 
44  one  depends  on  the  condud  of.  another  ;  when  we 
44  fee  the  wicked  fo  powerful  and  the  good  lo  weak  ; 
44  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  drive  iingly  and  alone,  againft 
ct  the  general  current  of  vice  and  oppreffion  :  the  wifh 
cc  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind,  that  it  were  poffible  to 
44  form  a  durable  combination  of  the  molt  worthy 
44  perfons,  who  fhoukl  work  together  in  removing  the 
44  obltacles  to  human  happineis,  become  terrible  to 
44  the  wicked,  and  give  their  aid  to  all  the  good  with- 
44  out  dillinction,  and  fliould,  by  the  molt  powerful 
44  means,  Hi  it  fetter,  and  by  fettering,  leffen  vice  5 
44  means  which  atthe  fame  time  fliould  promote  virtue, 
by  rendering  the  inclination  to  rectitude  hitherto  fo 
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“  feeble,  more  powerful  and  engaging.  Would  not 
<c  fuch  an  alfociation  be  a  bleffing  to  the  world  ? 

‘  -  But  where  are  the  proper  perfons,  the  good,  the 
cc  generous,  and  the  accomplifhed,  to  be  found  j  and 
“  how,  and  by  what  ftrong  motives,  are  they  to  be 
<c  induced  to  engage  in  a  talk  fo  vaft,  fo  mediant,  fo 
“  difficult,  and  fo  laborious  ?  This  Affociation  muft 
<c  be  gradual.  There  are  fome  fuch  perfons  to  be 
cc  found  in  every  fociety.  Such  noble  minds  will  be 
<c  engaged  by  th<j  heart-warming  objeft.  Thefirft  talk 
“  of  the  Alfociation  muft  therefore  be  to  form  the 
“  young  members.  As  thefe  multiply  and  advance, 
fC  they  become  the  apoflles  of  beneficence,  and  the 
cc  work  is  now  on  foot,  and  advances  with  a  fpeed  en- 
“  creafing  every  day.  The  flighteft  obfe  rvation  fhows 
cc  that  nothing  will  fo  much  contribute  to  increafe  the 
(C  zeal  of  the  members  as  fecret  union.  We  fee  with 
cc  what  keennefs  and  zeal  the  frivolous  bufinefs  of 
cc  Free  Mafonry  is  conduced,  by  perfons  knit  toge- 
<c  ther  by  the  fecrecy  of  their  union.  It  is  needlefTto 
enquire  into  the  caules  of  this  zeal  which  iecrecy 
Cf  produces.  It  is  an  univerfal  faft,  confirmed  by  the 
“  hiftory  of  every  age.  Let  this  circumftance  of  our 
conftitution  therefore  be  directed  to  this  noble  pur- 
“  pofe,  and  then  all  the  obje&ions  urged  againft  it  by 
<c  jealous  tyranny  and  affrighted  fuperftition  will  vanifii. 
d.  he  order  will  thus  work  filently,  and  fecurely  ; 
and  though  the  generous  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  are  thus  deprived  of  the  applaufe  of  the  world, 
they  have  the  noble  pleafure  of  feeing  their  work 
cc  prolper  in  their  hands/’ 

Such  is  the  aim,  and  fuch  are  the  hopes  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Illuminated.  Let  us  now  fee  how  thefe  were 
to  be  accomplifhed.  We  cannot  judge  with  perfect 
certainty  of  this,  becaufe  the  account  given  of  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  the  Order  by  its  founder  includes  only  the 
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lowed:  degree,  and  even  this  is  liable  to  great  fufpicion. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  four  ProfelTors,  even  of 
this  part  of  the  Order,  make  a  very  different  imprefiion 
on  the  mind,  although  they  differ  only  in  a  few  parti¬ 
culars. 

The  only  oftenfible  members  of  the  Order  were  the 
Minervals.  They  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  Lodges 
of  Free  Mafons.  A  candidate  for  ad  million  muff  make 
his  wifh  known  to  l'ome  Minerval ;  he  reports  it  to  a 
Superior,  who,  by  a  channel  to  be  explained  prefently, 
intimates  it  to  the  Council.  No  notice  is  farther  taken 
of  it  for  fome  time.  The  candidate  is  carefully  ob- 
ferved  in  filence,  and  if  thought  unlit  for  the  Order, 
no  notice  is  taken  of  his  folicitation.  But  ifotherwife, 
the  candidate  receives  privately  an  invitation  to  a  con¬ 
ference.  Here  he  meets  with  a  perlon  unknown  to 
him,  and,  previous  to  all  further  conference,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  perule  and  to  fign  the  following  oath  : 

“  I,  N.  N.  hereby  bind  myfelf,  by  mine  honour 
‘c  and  good  name,  forfwearing  all  mental  refervation, 
«  never  to  reveal,  by  hint,  word,  writing,  or  in  any 
cc  manner  whatever,  even  to  my  molt  trufted  friend, 
«  any  thing  that  fhall  now  be  faid  or  done  to  me  re- 
“  fpetting  my  wilhed-for  reception,  and  this  whether 
“  my  reception  fhall  follow  or  not,  I  being  previoufly 
“  affurcd  that  it  fhall  contain  nothing  contrary  to  reli- 
“  gion,  the  ffate,  nor  good  manners.  I  promife,  that 
“  I  fhall  make  no  intelligible  extrabf  from  any  papers 
“  which  lb  all  be  fhewn  me  now  or  during  my  novi- 
<c  ciate.  All  this  I  fwear,  as  I  am,  and  as  I  hope  to 
“  continue,  a  Man  of  Honour.  ” 

The  urbanity  of  this  protection  mufr  agreeably 
imprefs  the  mind  of  a  perlon  who  recollects  the  dread¬ 
ful  imprecations  which  lie  made  at  his  reception  into 
the  different  ranks  or  Free  Mafonry.  1  he  candidate 
is  then  introduced  to  an  Illimmatus  D'vrigens ,  whom 
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perhaps  he  knows,  and  is  told  that  this  perfon  is  to  be 
his  future  inftruCtor.  There  is  now  prefented  to  the 
candidate,  what  they  call  a  table,  in  which  he  writes 
his  name,  place  of  birth,  age,  rank,  place  of  refidence, 
profeffion,  and  favourite  ftudies.  He  is  then  made 
to  read  feveral  articles  of  this  table.  It  contains,  1 9?, 
a  very  concife  account  of  the  Order,  its  connection 
with  Free  Mafonry,  and  its  great  objeCt,  the  promo¬ 
ting  the  liappinefs  of  mankind  by  means  of  inftruCtion 
and  confirmation  in  virtuous  principles.  2d,  Several 
queftions  relative  to  the  Order.  Among  thefe  are, 
cc  What  advantages  he  hopes  to  derive  from  being  a 
cc  member  ?  What  he  moft  particularly  wifhes  to 
tc  learn  ?  What  delicate  queftions  relative  to  the  life, 
fC  the  profpeCts,  the  duties  of  man,  as  an  individual, 
Cf  and  as  a  citizen,  he  willies  to  have  particularly  dif- 
cc  cuffed  to  him  ?  In  what  refpeCts  he  thinks  he  can 
cc  be  of ufe  to  the  Order?  Who  are  his  ancestors,  re- 
<c  lations,  friends,  correlpondents,  or  enemies  ?  Whom 
“  he  thinks  proper  perfons  to  be  received  into  the 
fC  Order,  or  whom  he  thinks  unfic  for  it,  and  the  rea- 

fons  for  both  opinions  ?”  To  each  of  thefe  queftions 
he  mult  give  fome  anfwer  in  writing. 

^  .  O 

The  Novice  and  his  Mentor  are  known  only  to  each 
other;  perhaps  nothing  more  follows  upon  this;  if 
otherwife,  the  Mentor  appoints  another  conference, 
and  begins  his  inftruCtions,  by  giving  him  in  detail 
certain  portions  of  the  conftitution,  and  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  the  Order.  Of  thefe  the  Novice  mult 
give  a  weekly  account  in  writing.  He  mult  alfo  read, 
in  the  Mentor’s  houfe,  a  book  containing  more  of  the 
inftruCtions  of  the  Order;  but  he  mult  make  no  ex¬ 
tracts.  Yet  from  this  reading  he  mult  derive  all  his 
knowledge;  and  he  mult  give  an  account  in  writing 
of  his  progrefs.  All  writings  received  from  his  Supe¬ 
riors  mult  be  returned  with  a  dated  punctuality. — 

Thefe 


Thefe  writings  confift  chiefly  ©f  important  and  delicate 
queftions,  fuited,  either  to  the  particular  inclination, 
or  to  the  peculiar  tafte  which  the  candidate  had  difco- 
vered  in  his  fubfcriptions  of  the  articles  of  the  table, 
and  in  his  former  refcripts,  or  to  the  direction  which 
tiie  Mentor  wifhes  to  give  to  his  thoughts. 

Fnlightening  the  underftanding,  and  the  rooting  out 
of  prejudices,  are  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  principal 
talks  of  his  noviciate.  The  knowledge  of  himlelf  is 
confidered  as  preparatory  to  all  other  knowledge.  To 
difclofe  to  him,  by  means  of  the  calm  and  unbiaffed 
obfervation  of  his  inftrudor,  what  is  his  own  charader, 
his  mod  vulnerable  fide,  either  in  refped  of  temper, 
paflions,  or  prepofleffions,  is  therefore  the  mod  eflen- 
tial  fervice  that  can  be  done  him.  For  this  purpofe 
there  is  required  of  him  fome  account  of  his  own  con- 
dud  on  occafions  where  he  doubted  ©f  its  propriety; 
fome  account  of  his  friendfhips,  of  his  differences  of 
opinion,  and  or  his  condud  on  fuch  occafions.  From 
fuch  relations  the  Superior  learns  his  manner  of  think¬ 
ing  and  judging,  and  thole  propenfities  which  require 
his  chief  attention.  ' 

Having  made  the  candidate  acquainted  with  himfelf, 
lie  is  apprifed  that  the  Order  is  not  a  fpeculative,  but 
an  adive  affociation,  engaged  in  doing  good  to  others. 
'I  he  knowledge  of  human  charader  is  therefore  of  ail 
others  the  moll  important.  This  is  acquired  only  by 
obfervation,  afiifted  by  the  infirudions  of  his  teacher. 
Charaders  in  hifiory  are  propofed  to  him  for  obferva¬ 
tion,  and  his  opinion  is  required.  After  this  he  is  di- 
reded  to  look  around  him,  and  to  notice  the  condud 
of  other  men  ;  and  part  of  his  weekly  refcripts  muff 
con  fill  of  accounts  of  all  interefline;  occurrences  in  his 
ru  lghbourhood,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
Coffandey,  one  of  the  four  ProfefTors,  gives  a  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  infirudions  relating  to  this  kind 
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of  fcience.  fC  The  Novice  muft  be  attentive  to  tri¬ 
ce  ges  .  por  in  frivolous  occurrences  a  man  is  indolent, 
<c  and  makes  no  effort  to  a<ft  a.  part,  fo  that  his  real 
<c  charadter  is  then  adting  alone.  Nothing  will  have 
cc  fuch  influence  with  the  Superiors  in  promoting  the 
«  advancement  of  a  candidate  as  very  copious  narra¬ 
te  tions  of  this  kind,  becaufe  the  candidate,  if  promo- 
c'  ted,  is  to  be  employed  in  an  adtive  ftation,  and  it 
cc  is  from  this  kind  of  information  only  that  the  Supe- 
<c  riors  can  judge  of  his  fitnefs.  Thefe  charadteriftic 
<<  anecdotes  are  not  for  the  inftrudfion  of  the  Superi- 
«  ors,  who  are  men  of  long  experience,  and  familiar 
<f  with  fuch  occupation.  But  they  inform  the  Order 

concerning  the  talents  and  proficiency  of  the  young 
“  member.  Scientific  inftrudfion,  being  connedted 
<c  by  fyftem,  is  foon  communicated,  and  may  in  ge- 
cC  neral  be  very  completely  obtained  from  the  books 
<c  which  are  recommended  to  the  Novice,  and  acqui- 
cc  red  in  the  public  leminaries  of  inftrudlion.  But 
<c  knowledge  of  charadter  is  more  multifarious  and 
cc  more  delicate.  For  this  there  is  no  college,  and  it 
<c  muff  therefore  require  longer  time  for  its  attainment. 

Befides,  this  afliduous  and  long  continued  ftudy  of 
<c  men,  enables  the  pofleiTor  of  fuch  knowledge  to  adt 
<c  with  men,  and  by  his  knowledge  ot  their  charadter, 
cc  to  influence  their  condudt.  For  fuch  reafons  this 
cc  ftudy  is  continued,  and  thefe  referipts  are  required, 
<c  during  the  whole  progrels  through  the  Order,  and 
“  attention  to  them  is  recommended  as  the  only  mean 
“  of  advancement.  Remarks  on  Phyfiognomy  in 
cc  thefe  narrations  are  accounted  of  confiderable  va- 
cc  lued'  So  far  Mr.  Coflandey. 

During  all  this  trial,  which  may  laft  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  the  Novice  knows  no  per fon  of  the  Order 
but  his  own  inftrudtor,  with  whom  he  has  frequent 
meetings,  along  with  other  Minervals.  In  thefe  con- 
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verfations  he  learns*the  importance  of  the  Order,  and 
the  opportunities  he  will  afterwards  have  of  acquiring 
much  hidden  lcience.  The  employment  of  his  un¬ 
known  Superiors  naturally  caufes  him  to  entertain  very 
high  notions  of  their  abilities  and  worth.  He  is  coun- 
Idled  to  aim  at  a  refemblance  to  them  by  getting  rid 
by  degrees  of  all  thofe  prejudices  or  prepoflcffions 
which  checked  his  own  former  progrefs ;  and  he  is  af- 
klled  in  this  endeavour  by  an  invitation  to  a  correfpon- 
c‘ence.  with  them.  He  may  addrefs  his  Provincial 
Superior,  by  directing  his  letter  Soli,  or  the  General 
by  Pnmoy  or  the  Superiors  in  general  by  Quibus  licet. 
in  thele  letters  he  may  mention  whatever  he  thinks 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  Order;  he  may 
Inform  the  Superiors  how  his  indructor  behaves  to 
him  ;  if  afliduous  or  remifs,  indulgent  or  fevere.  The 
Superiors  are  enjoined  by  the  dronged  motives  to  con¬ 
vey  thefe  letters  wherever  addrcfled.  None  but  the 
General  and  Council  know  the  refult  of  all  this ;  and 
all  are  enjoined  to  keep  themfelves  and  their  proceed¬ 
ings  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

If  three  years  of  this  Noviciate  have  elapfed  with¬ 
out  further  notice,  the  Mincrval  mud  look  for  no  fur¬ 
ther  advancement;  he  is  found  unfit,  and  remains  a 

Free  Mafon  of  the  higheft  clafs.  This  is  called  a  Sta 
bene. 

But  fliould  his  Superiors  judge  more  favourably  of 
him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  general  mafs  of  Free 
Maions,  and  becomes  Illuminatus  Minor.  When  call¬ 
ed  to  a  conference  for  this  purpofe,  he  is  told  in  the 
mofl  ferious  manner,  that  “  it  is  vain  for  him  to  hope 
<c  to  acquire  wilclom  by  mere  fydematic  inftrudtion  ; 

<c  for  fuch  indrudlion  the  Superiors  have  no  leifure. 
cc  I  heir  duty  is  not  to  form  fpcculators,  but  adive 
fc  men,  whom  they  mud  immediately  employ  in  the 
Cc  firvice  or  the  Order.  l  ie  mud  therefore  grow  wife 

cc  and 
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<<  and  able  entirely  by  the  unfolding  and  exertion  of 
“  his  own  talents.  His  Superiors  have  already  dilco- 
«  vcred  what  thefe  are,  and  know  what  fervice  he  may 
“  be  capable  of  rendering  the  Order,  provided  he 
«  now  heartily  acquiefces  in  being  thus  honourably 
“  employed.  They  will  affift  him  in  bringing  his  ta¬ 
ct  lents  into  adlion,  and  will  place  him  in  the  fitua- 
cc  tions  moft  favourable  for  their  exertion,  fo  that  he 
<c  may  be  dJJuTsd  of  fuccels.  llitheito  he  lias  been  a 
cc  mere  fcholar,  but  his  firft  ftep  farther  carries  him 
cc  inco  adlion;  he  mud  therefore  now  confidsr  himlelf 
<c  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Superiors,  to 
cc  be  ufed  for  the  nobleft  purpoies.  T.  he  aim  of  the 
order  is  now  more  fully  told  him.  It  is,  in  one  fen- 
tence,  “  to  make  of  the  human  race,  without  any 
“  diftindtion  of  nation,  condition,  or  profellion,  one 
<c  good  and  happy  family.’  I  o  this  aim,  demonftra- 
bly  attainable,  every  fmaller  confideration  muft  give 
way.  This  may  fometimes  require  lacrifices  which  no 
man  ftanding  alone  has  fortitude  to  make  ;  but  which 
become  light,  and  a  fource  ot  the  pureft  enjoyment, 
when  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  the  united  wife  and  and  good, 
fuch  as  are  the  Superiors  of  the  Order.  If  the  candi¬ 
date,  warmed  by  the  alluring  picture  of  the  poflible 
happineis  of  a  virtuous  Society,  lays  that  he  is  ienfi- 
ble  of  the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  and  frill  withes 
to  be  of  the  Order,  he  is  required  to  fign  the  following 
obligation. 

“  I,  N.  N.  proteft  before  you,  the  worthy  Pleni- 
cc  potentiary  of  the  venerable  Order  into  which  I  wiih 
“  to  be  admitted,  that  I  acknowledge  my  natural 
‘c  weaknefs  and  inability,  and  that  I,  with  all  my  pof- 

feffions,  rank,  honours,  and  titles  which  I  hold  in 
“  political  fociety,  am,  at  bottom,  only  a  man;  I 
<c  can  enjoy  thefe  things  only  through  my  fellow-men, 

“  and 
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and  through  them  alfo  I  may  lofe  them  The  an 
probauon  and  confutation  of  my  fellow-men  are 
md.fpenfably  neceffary,  and  I  mult  try  to  maintain 
them  by  all  my  talents.  Thefe  I  will  never  ufe  to 
the  prejudice  o  umverial  good,  but  will  oppofe, 
with  all  my  might,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race 
and  of  political  fociety.  I  will  embrace  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  faving  mankind,  by  improving  my  un¬ 
demanding  and  my  affedtions,  and  by  imparting  all 
important  knowledge,  as  the  good  and  ftatute°s  of 
this  Order  require  of  me.  I  bind  myfelf  to  perpe¬ 
tual  fnence  and  unlhaken  loyalty  and  fubmiffion  to 
the  Order  in  the  perfons  of  my  Superiors  j  here 
making  a  faithful  and  complete  furrender  of  my  pri¬ 
vate  juugment,  my  own  will,  and  every  narrow¬ 
minded  employment  of  my  power  and  influence  I 
pledge  myfelf  to  account  the  good  of  the  Order  as 
my  own,  and  am  ready  to  ferve  it  with  my  fortune 
my  honour,  and  my  blood.  Should  I,  throuah 
omi.Tion,  negledt,  paffion,  or  wicknednefs,  behave 
contrary  to  this  good  of  the  Order,  I  fubjeft  my- 
fclr  to  what  reproof  or  punilhment  my  Superiors 
fhall  enjoin.  _  The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Order 
fhall  be  my  friends  and  enemies  •,  and  with  refpedt 
to  both  I  will  conduct  myfelf  as  directed  by  the  Or- 
(,cr>_  and  am  ready,  in  every  lawful  way,  to  devote 
mylcli  to  its  increafe  and  promotion,  and  thereinto 
employ  all  my  ability.  All  this  I  promife,  and  pro- 
tch,  without  fecret  refervation,  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  Society  which  require  from  me  this 
engagement.  This  I  do  as  I  am,  and  as  I  hope  to 
“  continue,  a  Man  of  Honour.”  r 

A  drawn  fword  is  then  pointed  at  his  bread:,  and  he 
is  ad<ed,  \\  ill  you  lie  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
your  Superiors  ?  He  is  threatened  with  unavoidable 
.  “  kom  which  no  potentate  can  defend  him. 
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if  he  Hi ould  ever  betray  the  Order.  He  is  then  afked, 
i.  What  aim  does  he  wifh  the  Order  to  have  ?  2.  What 
means  he  would  choofe  to  advance  this  aim  ?  3.  Whom 
he  willies  to  keep  out  of  the  Order  ?  4.  What  fubjebts 
he  willies  not  to  be  difeuffed  in  it  ? 

Our  candidate  is  now  Illuminatus  Minor.  Jt  is 
needlefs  to  narrate  the  mummery  of  reception,  and  it 
is  enough  to  lay,  that  it  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
Majonic  Chevalier  du  Soleil ,  known  to  every  one  much 
converfant  in  Mafonry.  Weifhaupt’s  preparatory  d if— 
courfe  or  reception  is  a  piece  of  good  compoficion, 
whether  confidered  as  argumentative,  (from  topics  in¬ 
deed,  that  are  very  gratuitous  and  fanciful,)  or  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  declamation  which  was  lb  much  prac- 
tiled  by  Libanius  and  the  other  Sophilts,  and  it  gives 
a  diltinbl  and  captivating  account  of  the  profclTcd  aim 
of  the  Order. 

The  Illuminatus  Minor  learns  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
Order,  but  by  very  fparing  morfels,  under  the  fame 
infirubtor.  1  he  talk  has  now  become  more  delicate 
and  difficult.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  the  rooting  out 
of  prejudices  in  politics  and  religion  ;  and  Weilliaupt 
has  fhown  much  addrefs  in  the  method  which  he  has 
employed.  Not  the  moll  hurtful,  but  the  moll  eafily 
refuted  were  the  fir  ft  fubjcbls  of  difeuffion,  fo  that  the 
pupil  gets  into  the  habits  of  victory  ;  and  his  reverence 
for  the  fyftems  of  either  kind  is  diminilhed  when  they 
are  found  to  have  harboured  fuch  untenable  opinions. 
The  proceedings  in  the  Eclebtic  Lodges  of  Malonry, 
and  the  harangues  of  the  Brother  Orators,  teemed 
with  the  bo  Id  eft  fentiments  both  in  politics  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Enlightening,  and  the  triumph  of  reafon,  had 
been  the  ton  of  the  country  for  lbme  time  pall,  and 

eVar^rn^^Ut^0n5  anc*  re%i°us>  had  been  the  fub- 
icd;  of  the  moft  free  criticifm.  Above  all,  the  Cofmp- 

politilm,  imported  from  France,  where  it  had  been 

^  the 
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the  favourite  topic  of  the  enthufiaftical  oeconomifts, 
was  now  become  a  general  theme  of  difcuffion  in  all  fo- 
cieties  that  had  any  pretenfions  to  cultivation.  It  was 
a  fubjcdt  ot  eafy  and  agreeable  declamation ;  and  the 
Literati  found  in  it  a  fubjedt  admirably  fitted  for  fhew- 
ing  their  talents,  and  ingratiating  themfelves  wfith  the 
young  men  of  fortune,  whole  minds,  unfufpicious  as 
yet  and  generous,  were  fired  with  the  fair  proipedts  fet 
before  them  of  univerfal  and  attainable  happinefs.  And 
the  pupils  of  the  Illuminati  were  ftill  more  warmed  by 
the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  the  happy  inftruments 
of  accomplilhing  ail  this.  And  though  the  dodtnnes 
of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality,  as  imprefcriptible 
rights  of  man,  might  fometimes  ftartle  thofe  who  pof- 
fefied  the  advantage  of  fortune,  there  were  thoufands 
of  younger  fons,  and  of  men  of  talents  without  for¬ 
tune,  to  whom  thefe  were  agreeable  iounds.  And 
we  muft  particularly  obferve,  that  thofe  who  were 
now  the  pupils  were  a  fet  of  picked  fubjedts,  whole 
characters  and  peculiar  biafes  were  well  known  by 
their  conduct  during  their  novitiate  as  Minervals. 
They  were  therefore  luch  as,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  boggle  at  very  free  fentiments.  We  might  rather 
expedt  a  partiahtv  to  dodtrines  which  removed  fome 
reftraints  which  formerly  checked  them  in  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  youthful  pafiions.  Their  inftrudlors,  who 
have  thus  relieved  their  minds  from  fieveral  anxious 
thouglits,  muft  appear  men  of  iuperior  minds,  d  his 
was  a  notion  moil  carefully  inculcated;  and  they 
could  fee  nothing  to  contradict  it  ;  for,  except  their 
own  Mentor,  thev  knew  none  ;  they  heard  of  Supe¬ 
riors  of  different  ranks,  but  never  faw  them  ;  and  the 
fame  mode  of  inftrudtion  that  was  pradtifed  during 
their  noviciate  was  Hill  retained.  More  particulars  of 
the  Order  were  (lowly  unfolded  to  them,  and  they  were 

taught  that  their  Superiors  were  men  of  diftinguifhed 

talents. 
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talents,  and  were  Superiors  for  this  real  on  alone.  1  hey 
were  taught,  that  the  great  opportunities  which  the 
Superiors  had  for  obfervation,  and  their  habits  of  con¬ 
tinually  occupying  their  thoughts  with  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  Order,  had  enlarged  their  views,  even 
far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  nations  and  kingdoms, 
which  they  hoped  would  one  day  coalelce  into  one 
great  Society,  where  consideration  would  attach  to  ta¬ 
lents  and  worth  alone,  and  that  pre-eminence  in  thefe 
would  be  invariably  attended  with  all  the  enjoyments 
of  influence  and  power.  And  they  were  told  that 
they  would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  thele 
great  and  venerable  Characters,  as  they  advanced  in 
the  Order.  In  earneft  of  this,  they  w’ere  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  or  two  Superiors,  and  wdth  le- 
veral  Illuminati  of  their  own  rank.  Alfo,  to  whet 
their  zeal,  they  are  now  made  indruCtors  of  one  or 
two  Minervals,  and  report  their  progreis  to  their  Su¬ 
periors.  They  are  given  to  underftand  that  nothing 
'can  fo  much  recommend  them  as  the  fuccefs  with 
which  they  perform  this  talk.  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  bed  evidence  of  their  ulefulnels  in  the  great  de- 
figns  of  the  Order. 

The  baleful  effeCts  of  general  fupe rflition,  and  even 
of  any  peculiar  religious  prepoflefiion,  are  now  llrong- 
ly  inculcated,  and  the  difeernment  of  the  pupils  in 
thefe  matters  is  learned  by  queftions  which  are  given 
them  from  time  to  time  to  difculs.  Thefe  are  mana¬ 
ged  with  delicacy  and  circ urn fpe Clio n,  that  the  timid 
may  not  be  alarmed.  In  like  manner,  the  political 
doCtrines  of  the  Order  are  inculcated  with  the  utmod 
caution.  After  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  wann¬ 
ed  by  the  pictures  of  univerfal  happinels,  and  convin¬ 
ced  that  it  is  a  poffible  thing  to  unite  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  earth  in  one  great  fociety  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  made  out,  in  lome  tneafure  to  the  fathlCCtion 
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of  the  pupil,  tnat  a  great  addition  or  happinefs  would 
be  gained  by  the  abolition  of  national  diftindtions  and 
animofities  ;  it  may  frequently  be  no  hard  talk  to  make 
him  think  that  patriotilm  is  a  narrow-minded  monopo- 
iiliiig  ft  ntiment,  and  even  incompatible  with  the  more 
enlarged  views  of  the  Order;  namely,  the  uniting  the 
whole  human  race  into  one  great  and  happy  fociety. 
I  nnces  are  a  chief  feature  of  national  diftinction. 
1  nnces,  therefore,  may  now  be  lafely  reprefented  as 
unneceffary.  If  fo,  loyalty  to  Princes  lofes  much  of 
its  facred  chara&er;  and  the  fo  frequent  enforcing  of 
it  in  our  common  political  difcuffions  may  now  be  ea- 
fily  made  to  appear  a  felnffi  maxim  of  rulers,  by  which 
tney  may  more  eafiiy  enflave  the  people;  and  thus,  it 
may  at  laft  appear,  that  religion,  the  love  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  country,  and  loyalty  to  our  Prince,  fhould  be 
refifted,  if,  by  thefe  partial  or  narrow  views,  we  pre¬ 
vent  the  accomplifhment  of  that  Cofmo-political  hap- 
pinefs  which  is  continually  held  forth  as  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Order.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the’ 
terms  of  devotion  to  the  Order,  which  are  inferred  in 
the  oath  of  admiffion,  are  now  explained.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  ruling  powers  is  therefore  reprefented  as 
of  inferior  moral  weight  to  that  of  the  Order.  ccThele 
Cf  powers  are  defpots,  when  they  do  not  condudl  them- 
‘c  felves  by  its  principles  ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty 
“  to  furround  them  with  its  members,  fo  that  the 
<c  profane  may  have  no  accefs  to  them.  Thus  we  are 
iC  able  mo  ft  powerfully  to  promote  its  interefts.  If 
c<  any  perfon  is  more  difpofed  to  liften  to  Princes 
fC  than  to  the  Order,  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and  muft  rife 

no  higher.  We  muft  do  our  utmoft  to  procure  the 
“  advancement  of  Illuminati  into  all  important  civil 
“  offices. ” 

Accordingly  the  Order  laboured  in  this  with  great 
zeal  tjnd  fuccels.  A  correfpondence  was  difeovered, 
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in  which  it  is  plain,  that  by  their  influence,  one  of  the 
greateft  ecclefiaftical  dignities  was  filled  up  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
Spire,  who  is  there  reprefented  as  a  tyrannical  and  bi¬ 
goted  prieft.  They  contrived  to  place  their  Members 
as  tutors  to  the  youth  of  didindtion.  One  of  them, 
Baron  Leuchtfenring,  took  the  charge  of  a  young 
prince  without  any  falary.  They  infinuated  themfelves 
into  all  public  offices,  and  particularly  into  courts  of 
juftice.  In  like  manner,  the  chairs  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Ingolftadt  were  (with  only  two  exceptions)  occupied 
by  Illuminati.  6C  Rulers  who  are  members  mud  be 
promoted  through  the  ranks  of  the  Order  only  in 
proportion  as  they  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  its 
great  object,  and  manner  of  procedure.  Its  object 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  checking  the  tyranny  of 
princes,  nobles,  and  priefts,  and  edablifhing  an 
univerfal  equality  of  condition  and  of  religion. ” 
The  pupil  is  now  informed,  cc  that  fuch  a  religion  is 
contained  in  the  Order,  is  the  perfection  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  will  be  imparted  to  him  in  due  time.” 

Thefe  and  other  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Or¬ 
der  are  partly  communicated  by  the  verbal  indrudlion 
of  the  Mentor,  partly  by  writings,  which  mud  be 
punctually  returned,  and  partly  read  by  the  pupil  at 
the  Mentor’s  houfe,  (but  without  taking  extracts,) 
in  fuch  portions  as  he  ffiall  direct.  The  referipts*  by 
the  pupil  mud  contain  difeuflions  on  thefe  fubjedts, 
and  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  of  living  characters; 
and  thefe  mud  be  zealoufly  continued,  as  the  chief 
mean  of  advancement.  All  this  while  the  pupil  knows 
only  his  Mentor,  the  Mincrvals,  and  a  few  others  of 
his  own  rank.  All  mention  of  degrees,  or  other  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Order,  mud  be  carefully  avoided,  even 
in  the  meetings  with  other  members  :  <c  For  the  Or- 
ff  der  wifhes  to  be  fecret,  and  to  work  in  filence;  for 
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ct  thus  it  is  better  fccured  from  the  opprefiion  of  the 
fc  ruling  powers,  and  becaufe  this  fecrecy  gives  a 
<c  greater  zeft  to  the  whole.” 

i  his  fhort  account  of  the  Noviciate,  and  of  the 
lowed:  clais  of  illuminati,  is  all  we  can  get  from  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Weifhaupt.  The  higher  degrees 
were  not  published  by  him.  Many  circurnftances  ap¬ 
pear  fufpicious,  are  certainly  fufceptible  of  different 
turns,  and  may  eafily  be  pufhed  to  very  dangerous 
extremes.  The  accounts  given  by  the  four  profcffors 
confirm  thefe  lufpicions.  They  declare  upon  oath, 
that  they  make  all  thefe  accufitions  in  conlrquence  of 
what  they  heard  in  the  meetings,  and  of  what  they 
knew  of  the  Higher  Orders. 

But  fince  the  time  of  the  fupprefTion  by  the  Elector, 
difcoveries  have  been  made  which  throw  meat  lmht 

.  .  O  CD 

on  the  fubjeft.  A  collection  of  original  papers  and 
correfpondence  was  found  by  learching  the  houfe  of 
one  Zwack  (a  Member)  in  1786.  The  following 
year  a  much  larger  collection  was  found  at  the  houfe 
of  Baron  Baifus ;  and  fince  that  time  Baron  Knigge, 
the  moft  active  Member  next  to  Weifhaupt,  publifhed 
an  account  of  fome  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had 
been  formed  by  himfelf.  A  long  while  after  this  were 
publifhed,  Ncuefte  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus  und  Philo  in 
der  Illuminaten  Or  den,  and  Hohere  Graden  des  Ilium .  Or¬ 
ders.  Thefe  two  works  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
fecret  conffitution  of  the  Order,  its  various  degrees, 
the  manner  of  conferring  them,  the  inftructions  to  the 
intrants,  and  an  explanation  oi  the  connection  of  the 
Order  with  Free  Mafonry,  and  a  critical  hiftory.  We 
(hall  give  fome  extracts  from  luch  of  thefe  as  have 
been  publifhed. 

Weifhaupt  was  the  founder  in  1776.  In  1778  the 
number  of  Members  was  confiderably  increafed,  and 
the  Order  was  fully  eftablifhed.  The  Members  took 

antique 


antique  names.  Thus  Weifhaupt  took  the  name  of 
Spartacus,  the  man  who  headed  the  infurredtion  of 
flaves,  which  in  Pompey’s  time  kept  Rome  in  terror 
and  uproar  for  three  years.  Zwack  was  called  Cato. 
Knio-cre  was  Philo.  Balfus  was  Hannibal.  Hertel 
was  Marius.  Marquis  Conttanza  was  Diomedes. — 
Nicolai,  an  eminent  and  learned  bookfeller  in  Berlin, 
and  author  of  feveral  works  of  reputation,  took  the 
name  of  Lucian,  the  great  fcoffer  at  all  religion.  An¬ 
other  was  Mahomet,  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ex¬ 
cept  Cato  and  Socrates,  we  have  not  a  name  of  any 
ancient  who  was  eminent  as  a  teacher  and  pradtiler  of 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  have  affedted 
the  characters  of  the  free-thinkers  and  turbulent  lpirits 
of  antiquity.  In  the  fame  manner  they  gave  ancient 
names  to  the  cities  and  countries  of  Europe.  Munich 
was  Athens,  Vienna  was  Rome,  &c. 


S far tacus  to  Cato,  Feb.  6,  1778. 

cc  Mon  but  eft  de  faire  valoir  la  raijon.  As  a  fubor- 
“  dinate  objedt  I  lhall  endeavour  to  gain  fecurity  to 
<c  ourfelves,  a  backing  in  cafe  of  misfortunes,  and  af- 
“  (ijlar.ee  from  without.  I  lhall  therefore  prefs  the 
“  cultivation  of  fcience,  efpecially  Inch  fciences  as 
“  may  have  an  influence  on  our  reception  in  the  world, 
<c  and  may  ferve  to  remove  obdacles  out  of  the  way. 
“  We  have  to  druggie  with  pedantry,  with  intole- 
<c  ranee,  with  divines  and  datefmen,  and  above  all, 
cc  princes  and  prieds  are  in  our  way.  Men  are  unhc 
“  as  they  are,  and  mud  be  formed ;  each  clafs  mult 
<c  be  the  fchool  of  trial  for  the  next.  This  will  be  te- 
<c  dious,  becanfe  it  is  hazardous.  In  the  lad  dalles  I 
cc  propofe  academics  under  the  diredtion  of  the  Order. 
“  This  will  fecure  us  the  adherence  of  the  Literati. 

“  Science 
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Science  fhall  here  be  the  lure.  Only  thofe  who  are 
affuredly  proper  fubjetts  flrall  be  picked  out  from 
l(  ai?’.0l?§  inferior  clafles  for  the  higher  myfleries, 
which  contain  the  firft  principles  and  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  happy  life.  No  religionift  mull,  on  any 
“  accoi'nt,  be  admitted  into  theft :  For  here  we  work 
“  at  the  difcovery  and  extirpation  of  fuperftition  and 
prejudices.  The  inftru&ions  fhall  be  fo  conduced 
that  each  fhall  difclofe  what  he  thinks  he  conceals 
“  Wltllin  lus  owr>  bread,  what  are  his  ruling  propenfi- 
ties  and  pafiions,  and  how  far  he  has  advanced  in 
“  the  command  of  himfelf.  This  will  anfwer  all  the 
purpcfes  of  auricular  confefTion.  And,  in  particu- 
“  lar>  tverY  Perfon  fhall  be  made  a  fpy  on  another 
“  anJ  on  a!1  around  him.  Nothing  can  efcape  our 
fight ;  by  thefe  means  we  fhall  readily  difcover  who 
are  contented,  and  receive  with  relifh  the  peculiar 
flate-do&rines  and  religious  opinions  that  are  laid 
before  tncm ;  and,  at  laft,  tne  truft-worthy  alone 
v\dl  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  whole 
maxims  and  political  conflitution  of  the  Order.  In 
“  a  council  compoled  of  inch  members  we  fhall  labour 
“  at  the  contrivance  of  means  to  drive  by  decrees  the 
“  enemies  of  reafon  and  of  humanity  out  of  the  world 
and  to  eftablifh  a  peculiar  morality  and  religion  fit- 
“  ted  for  the  great  Society  of  Mankind.  ° 

But  this  is  a  ticklifh  p rojedf ,  and  requires  the  ut^ 
<c  molt  circumfpcftion.  The  fqueamifh  will  ftart  at 
the  fight  of  religious  or  political  novelties  ;  and 
“  they  muflbe  prepared  for  them.  We  mull  be  par- 
“  ticularly  careful  about  the  books  which  we  recom- 
<c  mend  ;  I  fhall  confine  them  at  firft  to  moralifts  and 
reafoning  hiflorians.  i  his  will  prepare  for  a  patient 
“  reception,  in  the  higher  clafles,  of  works  of  a  bolder 
“  flight  fuch  as  Robinet’s  Syjleme  de  la  Nature — Pcli- 
“  tique  Nat ur elk — -1} hilojophie  de  la  Nature — Svjteme  So- 

“  cial- — 
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<c  cial — The  writings  of  Mirabaud,  &c.  Helvetius 
<c  is  fit  only  for  the  ftrongeft  ftomachs.  If  any  one 
“  has  a  copy  already,  neither  praife  nor  find  fault  with 
fC  him.  Say  nothing  on  fuch  fubjedts  to  intrants,  for 
fc  we  don’t  know  how  they  will  be  received — folks  are 
cc  not  yet  prepared.  Marius,  an  excellent  man,  mult 
<c  be  dealt  with.  His  ftomach,  which  cannot  yet  di- 
cc  geft  fuch  ftrong  food,  mull  acquire  a  better  tone. 
cc  The  allegory  on  which  I  am  to  found  the  myfteries 
of  the  Higher  Orders  is  the  fire-worjhip  of  the  Magi . 
cc  We  muft  have  fome  worfhip,  and  none  is  fo  appohte. 

Let  there  be  light,  and  there  shall  be 
fC  light.  This  is  my  motto,  and  is  my  fundamental 
cc  principle.  The  degrees  will  be  Feuer  Ordeii>  Parfen 
<c  Or  den*  ;  all  very  practicable.  In  the  courfe  through 
cc  thefe  there  will  be  no  sta  bene  (this  is  the  anlwer 
fC  given  to  one  who  folic  its  preferment,  and  is  refilled). 
cc  For  1  engage  that  none  fhall  enter  this  clals  who  has 

Co  CD 

cc  not  laid  afide  his  prejudices.  No  man  is  fit  for  our 
cc  Order  who  is  not  a  Brutus  or  a  Catiline,  and  is  not 
cc  ready  to  go  every  length. —  fell  me  how  you  like 
“  this 


Spartacus  to  Cato ,  March  1778. 

<c  To  colledt  unpublished  works,  and  information 
cc  from  the  archives  of  States,  will  be  a  mod  ufeful  fer- 
cc  vice.  We  fhall  be  able  to  fhow  in  a  very  ridiculous 
<c  light  the  claims  of  our  defpots.  Marius  (keeper  of 
<c  the  archives  of  the  Electorate)  has  ferreted  out  a  no- 
ble  document,  which  we  have  got.  lie  makes  it, 
cc  forfooth,  a  cafe  of  confcience — how  filly  that — fince 

*  This  is  evidently  the  Myftere  du  Mithrus  mentioned  by  Barruel, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Jacobinilm,  and  had  been  carried  into  France  by 
Bede  and  Bufche. 
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only  that  is  fin  which  is  ultimately  produdtive  of  mif- 
chief.  In  this  calc,  where  the  advantage  far  exceeds 
the  hurt,  it  is  meritorious  virtue.  It  will  do  more 
good  in  our  hands  than  by  remaining  for  icoo  years 
on  the  dudy  flielf. 

I  here  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zwack  a 
project  for  a  Siderhood,  in  fubferviency  to  the  defigns 
of  the  Illuminati.  In  it  are  the  following  p adages  : 

<4  It  will  be  of  great  fervice,  and  procure  us  both 
much  information  and  money,  and  will  luit  charm¬ 
ingly  the  tafie  of  many  of  our  trued  members,  who 
are  lovers  of  the  fex.  It  fhould  confid  of  two  clafles, 
“the  virtuous  and  the  freer  hearted  (i.  e.  thofe  who 
fly  out  of  the  common  track  of  prudifh  manners)  ; 
they  mud  not  know  of  each  other,  and  mud  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  men,  but  without  knowing  it. 
Proper  books  mud  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  fuch 
(but  fecretly)  as  are  flattering  to  their  paffions.” 

There  are,  in  the  fame  hand-writing,  Defcription  of 
a  flrong  box,  which,  if  forced  open,  fhall  blow  up  and 
dedroy  its  contents — Several  receipts  for  procuring 
abortion — A  compofition  which  blinds  or  kills  when 
fpurted  in  the  face — A  fheet,  containing  a  receipt  for 
lympathetic  ink — Tea  for  procuring  abortion — Herb * 
quae  habent  qualitatem  deleter  earn — A  method  for  filling 
a  bed-chamber  with  pedilential  vapours — How  to  take 
off  impreffions  of  feals,  fo  as  to  ufe  them  afterwards  as 
feals — A  collection  of  fome  hundreds  of  Inch  imprel- 
iions,  with  a  lid  o t  their  owners,  princes,  nobles, 
clergymen,  merchants,  &c. — A  receipt  ad  excitandum 
furcrem  uterinum, — Amanufcript  in  titled,  cc  Better  than 
Ilortis.”  It  was  afterwards  printed  and  didributed  at 
Leipzig  fair,  and  is  an  attack  and  bitter  fatire  on  all  re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  in  the  hand- writing  of  Ajax.  As  alfo  a 
differtation  on  fuicide. — N.  B.  I T is  fider-in-law  threw  her- 
leif  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  There  was  alfo  a  fet  of 
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portraits,  or  characters  of  eighty-five  ladies  in  Munich  ; 
with  recommendations  of  lome  of  them  for  memoers 
of  a  Lodge  of  Sifter  Uluminacae  ;  alfo  injunctions  to  all 
the  Superiors  to  learn  to  write  with  both  hands  ;  and 
that  they  fhould  ufe  more  than  one  cypher. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  thefe  writings, 
many  defences  appeared.  It  was  laid  that  the  dread¬ 
ful  medical  apparatus  were  with  propriety  in  the  hands 
of  Counfellor  Zwack,  who  was  a  judge  of  a  criminal 
court,  and  whofe  duty  it  was  therefore  to  know  fuch 
things.  The  fame  excufe  was  offered  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  feals  ;  but  how  came  thefe  things  to  be  put  up 
with  papers  of  the  Illuminati,  and  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writingof  one  of  that  Order?  Weifliaupt  fays,  c<  Thefe 
“  things  were  not  carried  into  effect — only  lpoken  of, 

«  and  are  juftifiable  when  taken  in  proper  connec- 
cc  tion.”  This  however  he  has  not  pointed  out;  but 
he  appeals  to  the  account  of  the  Order,  which  he  had 
publifhed  at  Regenfburg,  and  in  which  neither  thefe 
things  are  to  be  found,  nor  any  pofif bility  of  a  con¬ 
nection  by  which  they  may  be  juftified.  <c  All  men/' 
fays  he,  ‘c  are  fubject  to  errors,  and  the  beft  man  is  he 
cc  who  beft  conceals  them.  I  have  never  been  guilty 
cc  of  any  fuch  vices  or  follies  :  for  proof,  I  appeal  to 
<c  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  which  my  reputation, 
<c  and  my  ftruggles  with  hoftile  cabals,  had  brought 
tc  completely  into  public  view  long  before  the  inflitu- 
cc  tion  of  this  Order,  without  abating  any  thing  of  that 
cc  flattering  regard  which  was  paid  to  me  by  the  firft 
ct  perfons  of  my  country  and  its  neighbourhood;  a  re- 
<c  gard  well  evinced  by  their  confidence  in  me  as  the 
cc  beft  inftructor  of  their  children.”  In  fome  of  his 
private  letters,  we  learn  the  means  which  he  employed 
to  acquire  this  influence  among  the  youth,  and  they 
are  fuch  as  could  not  fail.  But  we  muft  not  anticipate. 
u  It  is  well  known  that  I  have  made  the  chair  which  1 
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occupied  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolftadt,  the  refort 
ortne  fir  ft  clals  of  the  German  youths  whereas  for¬ 
merly  it  had  only  brought  round  it  the  low-born 
practitioners  in  the  courts  of  law.  I  have  gone 
fC  through  the  whole  circle  of  human  enquiry.  I  have 
exoi  cued  f pints — railed  ghofts — dilcovered  trea- 
‘‘  fures— interrogated  the  Cabala — hatte  Lotogejpielt — I 
have  never  tranfmuted  metals.” — (A  very  pretty 
and.  relpcCtable  circle  indeed,  and  what  vulgar  fpirits 
would  fcarcely  have  included  within  the  pale  of  their 
curiofity.) — tc  The  Tenor  of  my  life  has  been  the  op- 
“  pofitc  of  every  thing  that  is  vile  3  and  no  man  can 
lay  any  inch  thing  to  my  charge.  I  have  reafon  to 
cc  rejoice  that  thcfc  writings  have  appeared  ;  they  are  a 
cc  vindication  of  the  Order  and  of  my  conduct.  I  can 
and  muft  declare  to  God,  and  I  do  it  now  in  the 
<c  moft  folemn  manner,  that  in  my  whole  life  I  never 
cc  faw  or  heard  of  the  fo  much  condemned  fecret  wri- 
cf  tings  j  and  in  particular,  reipecting  cliefe  abomina- 
b;c  means,  lucn  as  poiloning,  abortion,  &c.  was  it 
cc  ever  known  to  me  in  any  cafe,  that  any  of  my  friends 
fC  or  acquaintances  ever  even  thought  of  them,  advif- 
<c  ed  them,  or  made  any  ufe  of  them.  I  was  indeed 
cc  always  a  fchemer  and  projector,  but  never  could  en- 
gage  much  in  detail.  My  general  plan  is  good, 
cc  though  in  the  detail  there  may  be  faults,  I  had  my- 
cc  felf  to  form.  In  another  fituation,  and  in  an  aftrve 
cc  ftation  in  life,  I  fhould  have  been  keenly  occupied, 
<c  and  the  founding  an  Order  would  never  have  come 
£C  into  my  head.  But  I  would  have  executed  much 
“  greater  things,  had  not  government  always  oppofed 
<c  my  exertions,  and  placed  others  in  the  fituations 
ic  which  fuited  my  talents.  It  was  the  full  conviction 
cc  of  this  and  of  what  could  be  done,  if  every  man  were 
fC  placed  in  the  office  for  wliich  he  was  fitted  by  nature 
“  and  a  proper  education,  which  fir  ft  Jiiggefted  to  me 
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cc  the  plan  of  Illumination."  Surely  Mr.  Weifhaupt 
had  a  very  ferious  charge,  the  education  of  youth  ;  and 
his  encouragement  in  that  charge  was  the  mod  flatter¬ 
ing  that  an  Iiluminatus  could  wifn  for  ;  becaufe  he  had 
brought  round  him  the  youth  whofe  influence  in  fo- 
ciety  was  the  grcated,  and  who  would  mod  of  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  diffufing  good  principles,  and  exciting  to 
good  conduct  through  the  whole  date.  cc  I  did  not," 
fays  he,  cc  bring  deifm  into  Bavaria  more  than  into 
Rome.  I  found  it  here,  in  great  vigour,  more  a- 
fC  bounding  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  Protedant 
<c  dates.  I  am  proud  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
‘c  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Illuminati ;  and  I  repeat 
cc  my  wifh  to  have  for  my  epitaph, 

“  Hie  fit  us  eft  PhcCthon ,  cur  r  us  auriga  patemi , 

Cc  £)uem  ft  non  tenuity  moguls  tamen  ex  adit  c.vftsH 

The  fecond  difeovery  of  fecret  correfpondence  at 
Sanderfdorff,  the  feat  of  Baron  Batz,  (Hannibal,)  con¬ 
tains  dill  more  intereding  fadts. 


Spartacus  to  Cato . 


cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 


cc  What  fhall  I  do  ?  I  am  deprived  of  all  help.  So¬ 
crates,  who  would  infid  on  being  a  man  of  conic- 
quence  among  us,  and  is  really  a  man  of  talents, 
and  of  a  right  way  of  thinking ,  is  eternally  befitted. 
Augudus  is  in  the  word  efliination  imaginable.  Al- 
cibiades  fits  the  day  long  with  the  vintner’s  pretty 
wife,  and  there  he  fighs  and  pines.  A  few  days 
ago,  at  Corinth,  Tiberius  attempted  to  ravifh  the 
wife  of  Dernocides,  and  her  hulband  came  in  upon 
them.  Good  heavens !  what  Areopagita  I  have  got. 
When  the  worthy  man  Marcus  Aurelius  comes  to 
Athens,  (Munich,)  what  will  he  think  ?  What  a 

cc  meeting 
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*c  meeting  of  diflolute,  immoral  wretches,  whoremaf- 
‘c  ters,  liars,  bankrupts,  braggarts,  and  vain  fools  ! 
fc  When  he  fees  all  this,  what  will  he  think  ?  He  will 
Cl  be  afhamed  to  enter  into  an  Affociation,”  (obferve 
Reader,  that  Spartacus  writes  this  in  Anguft  1783,  in 
the  very  time  that  he  would  have  murdered  Cato’s  fil¬ 
ter,  as  we  fhall  fee,)  cc  where  the  chiefs  raife  the 
<c  higheft  expectations,  and  exhibit  fuch  wretched  ex- 
cc  amplest  and  all  this  from  felf-will,  from  fenfuality. 
<c  Am  I  not  in  the  right— that  this  man— that  any 
<c  fuch  worthy  man — whofe  name  alone  would  give  ijs 
cc  the  feleCtion  of  all  Germany,  will  declare  that  the 
<c  whole  province  of  Grecia,  (Bavaria,)  innocent  and 
cc  guilty,  muft  be  excluded.  I  tell  you,  we  may  ftu- 
ff  dy,  and  write,  and  toil  till  death.  We  may  iacri- 
<c  lice  to  the  Order,  our  health,  our  fortune,  and  our 
<c  reputation,  (alas,  the  lofs!)  and  thefe  Lords,  fol- 
cc  lowing  their  own  pleafures,  will  whore,  cheat,  (leal, 
(C  and  drive  on  like  fhamelefs  rafeals  ;  and  yet  muft 
cc  be  Areopagitx,  and  interfere  in  every  thing.  In- 
fC  deed,  my  deareft  friend,  we  have  only  enflaved 
<c  ourfelves.” 

In  another  part  of  this  fine  correfpondence,  Dio- 
medes  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  Q^L. 
(bQuibus  Licet  J  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  fupported  by 
proofs,  that  Cato  had  received  250  florins  as  a  bribe 
for  his  fcntence  in  his  capacity  of  a  judge  in  a  criminal 
court  (the  end  had  finely  fandtified  the  means.)  In 
another,  a  Mincrval  complains  of  his  Mentor  for  hav¬ 
ing  by  lies  occafioned  the  dilmifiion  of  a  phyfician 
from  a  family,  by  which  the  Mentor  obtained,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  the  ctiftom  of  the  houfe  and  free  accefs, 
which  favour  he  repaid  by  debauching  the  wife;  and 
he  prays  to  be  informed  whether  he  may  not  get  ano¬ 
ther  Mentor,  faying  that  although  that  man  had  always 
given  him  the  moft  excellent  inftrudtions,  and  lie 
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doubted  not  would  continue  them,  yet  he  felt  a  difgufl 
at  the  hypocrify,  which  would  certainly  diminifh  the 
impreffion  of  the  molt  falutary  truths.  (Is  it  not  dif- 
treffing  to  think,  that  this  promifing  youth  will  by  and 
by  laugh  at  his  former  fimplicity,  and  follow  the 
heps  and  not  the  inftruftions  of  his  phyfician.)  In 
another  place,  Spartacus  writes  to  Marius,  (in  confi¬ 
dence,)  that  another  worthy  Brother,  an  Areo'pagita , 
had  Itolen  a  gold  and  a  lilver  watch,  and  a  ring, 
from  Brutus,  ( Savioli ,)  and  begs  Marius,  in  another 
letter,  to  try,  while  it  was  yet  poflible,  to  get  the 
things  rellored,  becaufe  the  culprit  was  a  molt  excellent 
man ,  ( Vcrtrefflich ,)  and  of  vaft  ufe  to  the  Order,  hav¬ 
ing  the  diredtipn  of  an  eminent  feminary  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen;  and  becaufe  Savioli  was  much  in  good  compa¬ 
ny,  and  did  not  much  care  for  the  Order,  except  in 
fo  far  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
leading  fome  of  them,  and  of  fleering  his  way  at 
court. 

I  cannot  help  inferting  here,  though  not  the  molt 
proper  place,  a  part  of  a  provincial  report  from  Knigge, 
the  man  ot  the  whole  Aercfagita?  who  fhows  any  thing 
like  urbanity  or  gentlenefs  of  mind. 

<c  Otmy  whole  colony,  (Weftphalia,)  the  molt  bril- 
fc  liant  is  Claudiopolis  ( Neuwied).  There  they  work, 
cc  and  diredt,  and  do  wonders.” 

If  there  ever  was  a  fpot  upon  earth  where  men  may 
be  happy  in  a  Hate  of  cultivated  lbcicty,  it  was  the  lit¬ 
tle  principality  of  Neuwied.  I  faw  it  in  1770.  The 
town  was  neat,  and  the  palace  handlome  and  in  good 
tafte.  But  the  country  was  beyond  conception  delight¬ 
ful  ;  not  a  cottage  that  was  out  of  repair,  not  a  hedge 
out  of  order  ;  it  had  been  the  hobby  (pardon  me  the 
word)  of  the  Prince,  who  made  it  his  daily  employment 
to  go^  through  his  principality  regularly,  and  affife  eve¬ 
ry  lioufholder,  or  whatever  condition,  with  his  advice, 

and 
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and  with  his  fpurfe  ;  and,  when  a  freeholder  could  not 
of  himfelf  put  things  into  a  thriving  condition,  the 
Prince  fent  his  workmen  and  did  it  for  him.  He  en¬ 
dowed  fchoois  for  the  common  people,  and  two  acade¬ 
mies  for  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  bufinefs.  He 
gave  little  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  prizes  to  the 
well-behaving  fons  of  the  labouring  people.  His  own 
houfhold  was  a  pattern  of  elegance  and  economy  ;  his 
fons  were  fent  to  Paris  to  learn  elegance,  and  to  En- 
gland  to  learn  fcience  and  agriculture.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  was  like  a  romance  (and  v/as  indeed  romantic). 
I  heard  it  fpoken  of  with  a  fmile  at  the  table  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Treves,  at  Ehrenbretftein,  and  was  induced 
to  fee  it  next  day  as  a  curiofity :  And  yet  even  here, 
the  fanaticifm  of  Knigge  would  diftribute  his  poifon, 
and  tell  the  blinded  people,  that  they  were  in  a  flate 
of  fin  and  mifery,  that  their  Prince  was  a  defpot,  and 
that  they  would  never  be  happy  till  he  was  made  to 
fly,  and  till  they  were  all  made  equal. 

They  got  their  wifh  ;  the  fwarm  of  French  locufls 
fat  down  on  Neuwied’s  beautiful  fields  in  1793,  and 
entrenched  themfelves ;  and  in  three  months,  Prince 
and  farmers  houles,  and  cottages,  and  fchoois,  and 
academies — all  had  vanifhed  ;  and  all  the  fubje&s  were 
made  equal.  But  when  they  complained  to  the  French 
General  (Rene  le  Grand)  of  being  plundered  by  his 
foldicrs,  he  anfwercd,  with  a  contemptuous  and  cut¬ 
ting  laugh,  c<  All  is  ours — we  have  left  you  your  eyes 
“  1 0  c  r y  c  ’  ’ — ( Report  to  the  Convention ,  1 3  th  June  1 7  9  5 .  ) 

D  if  cite  juftitiam  mcniti ,  et  non  temnere  divos ! 


To  proceed : 


Spartacus  to  Cato . 

c<  By  this  plan  we  fliall  diredt  all  mankind.  In  this 
cc  manner,  and  by  the  fimpieft  means,  we  fhall  fet  all 
<c  in  motion  and  in  flames.  The  occupations  muft  be 
<c  fo  allotted  and  contrived,  that  we  may,  in  fecret, 
influence  all  political  tran  factions.”  N.  B.  This  al¬ 
ludes  to  a  part  that  is  with- held  from  the  public,  be- 
caufe  it  contained  the  allotment  of  the  moft  rebellious 
and  profligate  occupations  to  feveral  perfons  whole 
common  names  could  not  be  traced.  I  have  confi- 
cc  dered,”  fays  Spartacus,  Cl  every  thing,  and  fo  pre- 
Cf  pared  ir,  that  if  the  Order  fliould  this  day  go  to  ruin, 
u  I  fliall  in  a  year  re-eflablifn  it  more  brilliant  than 
c<  ever.”  Accordingly  it  got  up  again  in  about  this 
fpace  of  time,  under  the  name  of  the  German  Union, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  Reading  Societies.  One 
of  thefe  was  fet  up  in  Zwack’s  houfe ;  and  this  railing 
a  fufpicion,  a  vifltation  was  made  at  Landfhut,  and  the 
firft  let  of  the  private  papers  were  found.  'The  fcheme 
was,  however,  zealoufly  profecuted  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by.  u  Nor,”  con¬ 
tinues  Spartacus,  cc  will  it  fignify  though  all  fliould  be 
<c  betrayed  and  printed.  I  am  fo  certain  of  fuccefs,  in 
<£  Ipite  of  all  obftacles,  (for  the  fprings  are  in  every 
<c  heart,)  that  I  am  indifferent,  though  it  fliould  in- 
<c  volve  my  life  and  my  liberty.  What!  have  thoufands 
<c  thrown  away  their  lives  about  homoios  and  homoiouf.es 
and  fliall  not  this  caufe  warm  even  the  heart  of  a 
<c  coward  r  But  I  have  the  art  to  draw  advantage  even 
<c  from  misfortune ;  and  when  you  would  think  me 
<£  funk  to  the  bottom,  I  fliall  rife  with  new  vigour. 
<£  Who  would  have  thought,  rhata  profeffor  at  Ingol- 
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“  ftadt  was  to  become  the  teacher  of  the  profcfTors  of 
4<  Gottingen,  and  of  the  greateft  men  in  Germany  ?” 

Spcirtacus  to  Cato . 

“  Send  me  back  my  degree  of  Illuminatus  Miner ; 
(C  it  is  the  wonder  of  all  men  here  (I  may  perhaps  find 
<c  time  to  give  a  tranfiation  of  the  difeourfe  of  recep- 
“  tion,  which  contains  all  that  can  be  faid  of  this  Af- 
“  fociation  to  the  public)  ;  as  alfo  the  two  laft  flieets 
<c  of  my  degree,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Marius, 
“  and  Celfus,  under  100  locks,  which  contains  my 
cc  hiftory  of  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs. ”  N.  B.  No¬ 
thing  very  particular  has  been  difeovered  of  thefe  lives 
of  the  Patriarchs.  He  fays,  that  there  were  above 
fixty  flieets  of  it.  To  judge  by  the  care  taken  of  it, 
it  mud  be  a  favourite  work,  very  hazardous,  and  very 
catching. 

In  another  letter  to  Cato,  we  have  fome  hints  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  concerning  a  peculiar  morality, 
and  a  popular  religion,  which  the  Order  was  one  day 
to  give  the  world.  He  lays,  cc  There  mull  ( a  la  Je- 
cc  Juite)  not  a  fingle  purpofe  ever  come  in  light  that  is 
cc  ambiguous,  and  that  may  betray  our  aims  againft 
u  religion  and  the  ftate.  One  mull  fpeak  fonictimes 
“  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  but  fo  as  never  to 
<c  contradift  ourfelves,  and  fo  that,  with  refpeft  to 
<c  our  true  way  of  thinking,  v/e  may  be  impenetrable. 
<f  When  cur  ftrongeft  things  chance  to  give  offence, 
<c  they  mull  be  explained  as  attempts  to  draw  anfwers 
“  which  difeover  to  us  the  fentiments  of  the  perfon 
“  we  converfe  with.”  N.  B.  This  did  not  always  luc- 
ceed  with  him. 

Spartacus  fiys,  fpeaking  of  the  prieff  s  degree,  ff  One 
(C  would  almoft  imagine,  that  this  degree,  as  I  have  ma- 
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<c  naged  it,  is  genuine  Chriftianity,  and  that  its  end 
<c  was  to  free  the  Jews  from  flavcry.  I  fay,  that  Free 
tc  Mafonry  is  concealed  Chriftianity.  My  explanation 
6C  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  leaft,  proceeds  on  this  fup- 
<f  pofition ;  and  as  I  explain  things,  no  man  need  be 
iC  afhamed  of  being  a  Chriftian.  Indeed  I  afterwards 
<c  throw  away  this  name,  and  fubftitute  Reafon.  But 
cc  I  affure  you  this  is  no  fmall  affair ;  a  new  religion, 
<c  and  a  new  ftate-government,  which  fo  happily  ex- 
cc  plain  one  and  all  of  thefe  iymbols,  and  combine 
“  them  in  one  degree.  You  may  think  that  this  is 
5C  my  chief  work ;  but  I  have  three  other  degrees, 
cc  all  different,  for  my  clafs  of  higher  myfteries,  in 
cc  comparifon  with  which  this  is  but  child's  play;  but 
“  thefe  I  keep  for  myfelf  as  General,  to  be  bellowed 
4C  by  me  only  on  the  Benemeritiffimi,  (furely  fuch  as 
Cato,  his  deareft  friend,  and  the  pofleflforof  fuch  pret¬ 
ty  fccrets,  as  abortives,  poilons,  peftilential  vapours, 
&c.).  <c  The  promoted  may  be  Areopagites  or  nor. 
<c  Were  you  here  I  fhould  give  you  this  degree  with- 
Cl  out  hefitation.  But  it  is  too  important  to  be  intruf- 
“  ted  to  paper,  or  to  be  beftowed  othervvife  than  from 
cc  my  own  hand.  It  is  the  key  to  hiftory,  to  religion, 
cc  and  to  every  ftate-government  in  the  world."* 

“  Spartacus  proceeds,  “  There  fhall  be  but  three 
cc  copies  for  all  Germany.  You  can't  imagine  what 
cc  refpeft  and  curiofity  my  prieft-degree  has  railed  ; 
<c  and,  which  is  wonderful,  a  famous  Proteftant  di- 
cC  vine,  who  is  now  of  the  Order,  is  perfuaded  that 

“  the 


*  I  obferve,  in  other  parts  of  his  correfpondence  where  he  fpeaks 
of  this,  feveral  fingular  })hrafes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  two 
books  ;  Antiquete  devoilee  par  fes  Ufages,  and  Origine  du  Defpctifme 
Oriental .  Thele  contain  indeed  much  of  the  maxims  inculcated  in 
the  reception  difcourfe  of  the  degree  lllumanitus  Minor.  Indeed  1 
have  found,  that  Weilhaupt  is  much  lefs  an  inventor  than  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought. 
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‘f  the  religion  contained  in  it  is  the  true  fenfe  of  Chrif- 
cc  tianity.  O  man,  man  !  to  what  may’st  thou 
“  not  be  persuaded.  Who  would  imagine  that  I 
Ck'  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  ?” 

In  this  fcheme  of  Mafonic  Chriftianity,  Spartacus 
and  Philo  laboured  ferioufly  together.  Spartacus  fent 
him  the  materials,  and  Philo  worked  them  up.  It 
will  therefore  illuftrate  this  capital  point  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  Order,  if  we  take  Philo’s  account  of  it. 


Philo  to  Cato . 

<c  We  muft  confider  the  ruling  propenfities  of  every 
fc  age  of  the  world.  At  prefent  the  cheats  and  tricks 
cc  of  the  priefts  have  roufed  all  men  againft  them,  and 
cc  againft  Chriftianity.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  fuper- 
cf  fticion  and  fanaticifm  rule  with  unlimited  dominion, 
<c  and  the  underftanding  of  man  really  feems  to  be 
<c  going  backwards.  Our  talk,  therefore,  is  doubled. 
<c  We  muft  give  fuch  an  account  of  things,  that  fana- 
cc  tics  fhould  not  be  alarmed,  and  that  fhall,  notwith- 
cc  handing,  excite  a  fpirit  of  free  enquiry.  We  muft 
<c  not  throw  away  the  good  with  the  had,  the  child 
<c  with  the  dirty  water;  but  we  muft  make  the  fecret 
cc  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  be  received  as  the  fecrets 
“  of  genuine  Free  Mafonry.  But  farther,  we  have  to 
<c  deal  with  the  defpotifm  of  Princes.  This  increafes 
iC  every  day.  But  then,  the  ipiritof  freedom  breathes 
<f  and  firrhs  in  every  corner;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of 
<f  hidden  fchools  of  wifdom,  Liberty  and  Equality, 
<c  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  warm 
cc  and  glow  in  every  breaft.  We  muft  therefore  unite 
<<  thefe  extremes.  We  proceed  in  this  manner. 

u  Jefus  Chrift  eftablifhed  no  new  Religion ;  he 
tf  would  only  fee  Religion  and  Reafon  in  their  ancient 
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«  rights.  For  this  purpofe  he  would  unite  men  in  a 
“  common  bond.  He  would  fit  them  for  this  by 
“  fpreading  a  juft  morality,  by  enlightening  the  un- 
«  derftanding,  and  by  aflifting  the  mind  to  ftiake  off 
“  all  prejudices.  He  would  teach  all  men,  in  the  fit  ft 
<c  place,  to  govern  themlelves.  Rulers  would  then 
cc  be  needlefs,  and  equality  and  liberty  would  take 
<c  place  without  any  revolution,  by  the  natural  and 
«  o-entle  operation  of  reafon  and  expediency.  This 
“  oVeat  Teacher  allows  himfelf  to  explain  every  part 
«  of  the  Bible  in  conformity  to  thele  purpofes  ;  and 
“  he  forbids  all  wrangling  among  his  fcholars,  becaufe 
“  every  man  may  there  find  a  reafonable  application 
“  to  his  peculiar  doctrines.  Let  this  be  true  or  falfe,  it 
c<  does  not  fignify.  This  was  a  fimple  Religion,  and 
“  it  was  fo  far  infpired ;  but  the  minds  ol  his  hearers 
“  were  not  fitted  for  receiving  thefe  doctrines.  I  told 
£C  you,  fays  he,  but  you  could  not  bear  it.  Many 
<(  therefore  were  called,  but  few  were  chofen.  To 
“  this  eleft  were  entrufted  the  mod  important  fecrets; 
“  and  even  among  them  there  were  degrees  of  infor- 
“  mation.  There  was  a  leventv,  and  a  twelve.  All 

0 

“  this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  accord- 
“  ino-  to  the  habits  of  the  lews,  and  indeed  of  ail  an- 

O  _  ** 

cc  tiquicy.  The  Jewifh  Theofophy  was  a  myftcry; 
fC  like  the  Eleufinian,  or  the  Pythagorean,  unfit  for 
cc  the  vulgar.  And  thus  the  dodtrincs  of  Chriftianity 
<c  were  committed  to  the  Adept ,  in  a  Difciplina  Arcani . 
(C  By  thefe  they  were  maintained  like  the  Veftal  Fire. — 
cc  They  were  kept  up  only  in  hidden  focieties,  who 
f<  handed  them  down  to  pofterity ;  and  they  are  now 
cc  poflefifed  by  the  genuine  Free  Mahons.” 

N.  B.  This  explains  the  origin  of  many  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  appeared  about  this  time  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  fh owing  that  Free  Mafonry  was  Chriftianity. — 
They  have  doubtlefs  been  the  works  of  Spartacus  and 

his 
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his  parti  fans  among  the  Eclectic  Mafons.  Nicholai, 
the  great  apoftle  of-  infidelity,  had  given  very  favour¬ 
able  reviews  of  thele  performances,  and  having  always 
ihcwn  himfelf  an  advocate  of  fuch  writers  as  depreci¬ 
ated  Chriftianity,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  (till  lower  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Spartacus  therefore  conceived  a  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  importance  of  gaining  Nicholai  to  the  Or¬ 
der.  lie  had  before  this  gained  Leuchtfenring,  a  hot¬ 
headed  fanatic,  who  had  f pied  Jefuits  in  every  corner, 
and  let  Nicholai  on  his  journey  through  Germany,  to 
nunt  them  out.  1  his  man  finding  them  equally  hated, 
by  the.  Illuminati,  was  eafily  gained,  and  was  moft 
zealous  in  their  caule.  He  engaged  Nicholai,  and 
Spartacus  exults  exceedingly  in  the  acquifition,  faying, 
that  he  was  an  unwearied  champion,  et  c^uidewi  coutevi - 
u  tijfimus .”  Of  this  man  Philo  fays,  tc  that  he  had 
“  fpread  this  Chriftianity  into  every  corner  of  Ger- 
<c  many.  I  have  put  meaning,1 ”  fays  Philo,  <c  to  all 
cc  thele  dark  lymbols,  and  have  prepared  both  de- 
cc  grees,  introducing  beautiful  ceremonies,  which  I 
cc  have  feledted  from  among  thofe  of  the  ancient  com- 
cc  munions,  combined  with  thofe  of  the  Rofaic  Ma- 
“  fonry;  and  now,”  fays  he,  cc  it  will  appear  that  we 
“  are  the  only  true  Chriftians.  We  fhall  now  be  in  a 
condition  to  lay  a  few  words  to  Pnefts  and  Princes. 
:w  I  have  lo  contrived  things,  that  I  would  admit  even 
cc  Popes  and  Kings,  after  the  trials  which  I  have  pre- 
“  fixed  ,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  be  of  the  Order.” 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of 
Illumination,  which  is  to  banifh  Chriftianity  altoge¬ 
ther?  Philo  himlelf  in  many  places  fays,  “  that  it  is 
cc  only  a  cloak,  to  prevent  fqueamifh  people  from 
<c  Parting  back.”  1  his  is  done  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  that  was  pradtifed  in  the  French  Mafonry. 
In  one  of  their  Rituals  the  Mailer's  degree  is  made 
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typical  of  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  preacher  of 
Brotherly  love.  But,  in  the  next  ftep,  the  Chevalier 
du  Soldi,  it  is  Reafon  that  has  been  deftroyed  and  en¬ 
tombed,  and  the  Mafter  in  this  degree,  the  Sublime 
Philofopbe ,  occafions  the  difcovery  of  the  place  where 
the  body  is  hid  Reafon  rifes  again,  and  fuperftition 
and  tyranny  difappear,  and  all  becomes  clear  ;  man  be¬ 
comes  free  and  happy. 

Let  us  hear  Spartacus  again. 


Spartacus ,  in  another  place . 

fC  We  muft,  1 /?,  gradually  explain  away  all  ourpre- 
fC  paratory  pious  frauds.  And  when  perfons  of  dilcern- 
<c  ment  find  fault,  we  muft  defire  them  to  confider  the 
<c  end  of  all  our  labour.  This  fandlifics  our  means, 
fC  which  at  any  rate  are  harmlefs,  and  have  been  ufe- 
tc  ful,  even  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  they  procured  us  a 
cf  patient  hearing,  when  otherwife  men  would  have 
cc  turned  away  from  us  like  petted  children.  This 
will  convince  them  of  our  lentiments  in  all  the  in- 
cc  tervening  points ;  and  our  ambiguous  expreftions 
cf  will  then  be  interpreted  into  an  endeavour  to  draw 
fC  anfwers  of  any  kind,  which  may  fhow  us  the  minds 
u  of  our  pupils.  2^,  We  muft  unfold,  from  hiftory 
fC  and  other  writings,  the  origin  and  fabrication  of  all 
“  religions  lies  whatever;  and  then,  3 d,  We  give  a 
u  critical  hiftory  of  the  Order.  But  I  cannot  but 
“  laugh,  when  I  think  of  the  ready  reception  which 
<c  all  this  has  met  with  from  the  grave  and  learned  di- 
cc  vines  of  Germany  and  of  England  ;  and  I  wonder 
how  their  William  failed  when  he  attempted  to  efta- 
sc  blifh  a  Deiftical  Worfhip  in  London,  (what  can  this 
cf  mean  ?)  for,  I  am  certain,  that  it  muft  have  been 
“  moft  acceptable  to  that  learned  and  free  people.  But 
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“  th<7  n°c  the  enlightening  of  our  days.”  I  may 
f‘‘'c  i <■  mark,  that  \veiihaupt  is  prefuming  too  much 
on  the  ignorance  of  his  friend,  for  there  was  a  great 
ii;  a!  of  this  enlightening  in  England  at  the  time  he 
fpeaks  of,  and  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  even  this  cele¬ 
brated  Profeffor  of  Irreligion  has  borrowed  moft  of  his 
uom  this  kingdom.  1  his  to  be  ftire  is  nothin0- 
in  our  praife.  But  the  Pant heisticon  of  Toland 
refcmbles  Wcifliaupt’s  Illumination  in  every  thinp-  but 
its  rebellion  and  its  villainy.  Toland’s  Socratic  Lodge 
is  an  elegant  pattern  for  Weifhaupt,  and  his  Triumph 
of  Reafon,  his  Philofophic  Happinefs,  his  God,  or 
Anima  Mundi ,  are  all  fo  like  the  harfh  fyftem  of  Spar- 
tacus,  that  I  am  convinced  that  he  lias  copied  them, 
Ramping  them  with  the  roughneis  of  his  own  charac- 
-r.  But  to  g-  on  ;  Spartacus  fays  of  the  Englifh : 
Their  poet  Pope  made  his  Effay  on  Man  a  fyftem 
of  pure  naturalifm,  without  knowing  it,  as  Brother 
Chryfippus  did  with  my  Priefl’s  Degree,  and  was 
equally  aftonifhed  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
Chryfippus  is  religious,  but  not  fuperftidous.  Bro¬ 
ther  Lucian  (Nicolai,  of  whom  I  have  already  faid 
fo  much)  fays,  that  the  grave  Zoiikofer  nowallows 
that  it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing  to  eftablifh  a 
Deiftical  Worflsip  at  Berlin.  I  am  nor  afraid  but 
things  will  go  on  very  well.  But  Philo,  who  was 
enti  ulted  wirh  framing  the  Prieft’s  Degree,  has  de¬ 
ft  roycci  it  without  any  neccfiity  ;  it  would,  forfooth, 
“  Harder  thofe  who  have  a  hankering  for  Religion.  But 
1  always  told  you  that  Philo  is  fanatical  and  prudilh. 

I  gave  him  fine  materials,  and  lie  has  fluffed  it  full 
of  ceremonies  and  child’s  play,  and  as  Minos  fays, 
c'ejl  jouer  la  religion.  But  ail  this  may  be  corrected 
in  the  revifion  by  the  Arecpagita." 

N.  B.  I  have  already  mentioned  Baron  Ivnigge’s 
conveificn  to  liluminatifm  by  the  M.  de  Co  iftanza, 
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whofe  name  in  the  Order  was  Diomedes.  Knigge 
(henceforth  Philo)  was,  next  to  Spartacus,  the  molt 
Serviceable  man  in  the  Order,  and  procured  the  great- 
eft  number  of  members.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  among  the  Mafons  in  the  Froteftant  countries, 
that  the  Ecleftic  Syftem  was  introduced,  and  afterwards 
brought  under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati.  This 
conqueft  was  owing  entirely  to  his  very  extenfive  con¬ 
nections  among  the  Mafons.  He  travelled  like  a  phi- 
lofopher  from  city  to  city,  from  Lodge  to  Lodge,  and 
even  from  houfe  to  houfe,  before  his  illumination,  try¬ 
ing  to  unite  the  Mafons,  and  he  now  went  over  the 
fame  ground  to  extend  the  Eclectic  Syfiemy  and  to  get 
the  Lodges  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati, 
by  their  choice  of  the  Mafter  and  Wardens.  By  this 
the  Order  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  conduCt 
ot  individuals  $  and  when  they  had  found  cue  their 
manner  of  thinking,  and  that  they  were  fit  for  their 
purpofe,  they  never  quitted  them  till  they  had  gained 
them  over  to  their  party.  We  have  feen,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  void  of  religious  imprefiions,  and  we  of¬ 
ten  find  him  offended  with  the  atheifm  of  Spartacus. 
Knigge  was  at  the  lame  time  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
had  kept  good  company.  Weifhaupt  had  palled  his 
life  in  the  habits  of  a  college  :  therefore  he  knew 
Knigge’s  value,  and  communicated  to  him  all  his  pro¬ 
jects,  to  be  drefied  up  by  him  for  the  tafte  of  fociety. 
Philo  was  of  a  much  more  affectionate  difpofition, 
with  fomething  of  a  devotional  turn,  and  was  fhocked 
at  the  hard  indifference  of  Spartacus.  After  labour¬ 
ing  four  years  with  great  zeal,  he  was  provoked  with 
the  difingenuous  tricks  of  Spartacus,  and  he  broke  off 
all  connection  with  the  Society  in  1784,  and  fome  time 
after  publifhed  a  declaration  of  all  that  he  had  done  in 
it..  This  is  a  moft  excellent  account  of  the  plan  and 
principles  of  the  Order,  (at  leaft  as  he  conceived  it, 
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for  Spartacus  had  much  deeper  views,)  and  fhows  that 
the  aim  of  it  was  to  abolifh  Cnridianity,  and  all  the 
date-governments  in  Europe,  and  to  edablifh  a  great 
republic.  But  it  is  full  of  romantic  notions  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  declamation,  on  the  hackneyed  topics  of  uni- 
v  ei  lal  citizenllnp,  and  liberty  and  ecjuanty.  Spartacus 
gave  him  line,  and  allowed  him  to  work  on,  knowing 
that  he  could  diicard  him  when  he  chole.  I  fhall  aftxr 
this  give  feme  extradls  from  Philo’s  letters,  from  which 
the  reader  will  lee  the  vile  behaviour  of  Spartacus,  and 
the  nature  of  his  ultimate  views.  In  the  mean  time 
we  may  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  principles  of 
the  fyftem. 


Spartacus  to  Cato . 


<c 


Nothing  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than  a 
right  hidory  of  mankind.  Defpotifm  has  robbed 
them  of  their  liberty.  How  can  the  weak  obtain 
protection  ?  Only  by  union  ;  but  this  is  rare.  No¬ 
thing  can  bring  this  about  but  hidden  focieties. 
Hidden  fchools  of  wifdom  are  the  means  which  will 
one  day  free  men  from  their  bonds.  Thefe  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  archives  of  nature,  and  of  the 
rights  of  men  ;  and  by  them  fhall  human  nature  be 
railed  from  her  fallen  date.  Princes  and  nations 
fhall  vanilh  from  the  earth.  The  human  race  will 
then  become  one  family,  and  the  world  will  be  the 
dwelling  of  rational  men. 

<c  Morality  alone  can  do  this.  The  Head  of  every 
family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the  patriarch,  the 
pried,  and  the  unlettered  lord  of  his  family,  and 
Reafon  will  be  the  code  of  laws  to  all  mankind. 
This,’  fays  Spartacus,  cc  is  our  great  secret. 
True,  there  may  be  lome  didurbance ,  but  by  and 
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<c  by  the  unequal  will  become  equal ;  and  after  the 
fC  ftorm  all  will  be  calm.  Can  the  unhappy  confe- 
<c  quences  remain  when  the  grounds  of  diffenfion  are 
fc  removed  ?  Roufe  yourfelves  therefore,  O  men  !  af- 
“  fert  your  rights ,  and  then  will  Reafon  rule  with  un- 
fc  perceived  fway ;  and  all  shall  be  happy.* 
cc  Morality  will  perform  all  this ;  and  morality  is 
cc  the  fruit  of  Illumination  ;  duties  and  rights  arc  reci- 
cc  procal.  Where  Octavius  has  no  right,  Cato  owes 
cc  him  no  duty.  Illumination  fnews  us  our  rights,  and 
<c  Morality  follows  ;  that  Morality  which  teaches  us 
*c  to  be  of  age ,  to  be  cut  cf  war denjhip,  to  be  full  grown , 
cc  and  to  walk  without  the  leading  firings  of  priefls  and 
“  princes .” 

cc  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Mafter  of  our  Or- 
<c  der,  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  in  the 
<c  utmoft  diforder,  and  among  a  people  who  for  ages 
had  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  taught 
<c  them  the  leffons  of  Reafon.  To  be  more  effective, 
<c  he  took  in  the  aid  of  Religion — of  opinions  which 
cc  w^ere  current — and,  in  a  very  clever  manner,  he  com- 
cC  bined  his  fecret  doctrines  with  the  popular  religion, 
<c  and  with  the  cuftoms  which  lay  to  his  hand.  I11 
thefe  he  wrapped  up  his  leffons — he  taught  by  para- 
<f  bles.  Never  did  any  prophet  lead  men  fo  eafily  and 
fo  fecurely  along  the  road  of  liberty.  He  concealed 
cc  the  precious  meaning  and  confequences  of  his  doc - 
cC  trines;  but  fully  difcloled  them  t©  a  chofen  few.  He 
cc  fpeaks  of  a  kingdom  of  the  upright  and  faithful;  his 
cc  Father's  kingdom,  whole  children  we  alfo  are.  Let 
u  us  only  take  Liberty  and  Equality  as  the  great  aim 

“  of 

*  Happy  France  !  Cradle  of  Illumination,  where  the  morning 
of  Reafon  has  dawned,  difpelling  the  clouds  of  Monarchy  and 
Christianity,  where  the  babe  has  lucked  the  blood  of  the  unenlight¬ 
ened,  and  Murder!  Fire!  Help!  has  been  the  lullaby  to  fing  it  to 
fleep. 
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of  his  doctrines,  and  Morality  as  the  way  to  attain  it, 
and  every  thing  in  the  New  Teftament  will  be  com- 
“  Py!ienflble  ;  and  Jefus  will  appear  as  the  Redeemer 
oi  Haves.  Man  is  fallen  from  the  condition  of  Li- 
”  berry  and  Equality,  the  state  of  pure  nature. 

1  it  is  under  fubordination  and  civil  bondage,  arifing 
‘  from  the  vices  of  man.  This  is  the  fall,  and 

“  ORICINAL  SIN-  The  kingdom  OF  grace  is  that 
reltoration  which  may  be  brought  about  by  Iilumi- 

"  natlon  and  Morality.  This  is  the  new  birth. 
Yv  hen  man  lives  under  government,  he  is  fallen,  his 
worth  is  gone,  and  his  nature  tarnilhed.  By  fubdu- 
mg  our  pafiions,  or  limiting  their  cravings,  we  may 

recover  a  great  deal  of  our  original  worth,  and  live 

in  a  date  of  grace.  This  is  the  redemption  of  men 
"  tf's  is  accomphfned  by  Morality  ;  and  when  this 
is  fpread  over  the  world,  we  have  the  kingdom 

“  CF  THE  JUST. 

But,  alas!  the  talk  of  fe  If- formation  was  too  hard 
ior  the  i  objects  of  the  Roman  empire,  corrupted  by 
every  fpecies  of  profligacy.  A  chofen  few  received 
“  the  dodtrines  in  fecret,  and  they  have  been  handed 
ii  )'.vn  to  us  (but  frequently almoft  buried  under  rub- 

“  bilh  of  man’s  invention)  by  the  Free  Mafons.  Thefe 

three  conditions  of  human  fociety  are  expreflfed  by 
“  the  rough,  die  fplit,  and  the  polifhed  done.  The 
rough  Hone,  and  the  one  that  is  fplit,  exprefs  our 
condition  under  civil  government  ;  rough  by  every 
fretting  inequality  of  condition  ;  and  fplit,  fince  we 
are  no  longer  one  family  ;  and  are  farther  divided 
by  differences  of  government,  rank  property,  and 
religion  ;  but  when  reunited  in  one  family,  we  are 
“  reprefented  by  the  polifhed  done.  G.  is  Grace  ; 

“  the  Flaming  Star  is  the  Torch  of  Reafon.  Thofe 
“  vybo  podefs  this  knowledge  are  indeed  Illuminati. 
Hiram  is  our  fi&itious  Grand  Mader,  flain  for  the 
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“  redemption  of  slaves  ;  the  Nine  Matters  are 
Ci  the  Founders  of  the  Order.  Free  Mafonry  is  a 
“  Royal  Art,  inafmuch  as  it  teaches  us  to  walk  with- 
“  out  trammels,  and  to  govern  ourfclves.” 

Reader,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  fomethingof 
this  all-powerful  morality,  fo  operative  on  the  heart  of 
the  truly  illuminated — of  this  difeiplina  arcani,  entrufted 
only  to  the  chofen  few,  and  handed  down  to  Profeffor 
Weifhaupt,  to  Spartacus,  and  his  affociates,  who  have 
cleared  it  of  the  rubbifn  heaped  on  it  by  the  dim-fight- 
ea  Mafons,  and  now  beaming  in  its  native  luftre  on 
the  minds  of  the  Areopagit <e  ?  The  teachers  of  ordinary 
Chriftianity  have  been  labouring  for  almoft  2000  years, 
with  the  New  Teftament  in  their  hands  ;  many  of 
them  with  great  add  refs,  and  many,  I  believe,  with 
honeft  zeal.  But  alas  !  they  cannot  produce  fuch  won¬ 
derful  and  certain  effefts,  (for  obferve,  that  Weifhaupt 
repeatedly  affures  us  that  his  means  are  certain,)  pro¬ 
bably  for  want  of  this  difeiplina  arcani ,  of  whole  efficacy 
fo  much  is  faid.  Mott  fortunately,  Spartacus  has 
given  us  a  brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  ethics  which  illu¬ 
minated  himfelf  on  a  trying  occalion,  where  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Chriftian  would  have  been  much  perplexed,  or 
would  have  taken  a  road  widely  different  from  that  of 
this  illuftrious  apoftle  of  light.  And  feeing  that  leveral 
of  the  Areopagitae  co-operated  in  the  tranfa&ion,  and 
that  it  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  profane  and 
dim-fighted  world,  we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  condudted  according  to  the  difeiplina  arcani  of  Il¬ 
lumination.  I  (hall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

Spartacus  to  Marius ,  September  1783. 

fC  I  am  now  in  the  mod  embarrafling  fituation  ;  it 
“  robs  me  of  all  reft,  and  makes  me  unfit  for  every 

cc  thing. 
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thing.  I  am  in  danger  of  lofing  at  once  my  honour 
and  my  reputation,  by  which  I  have  long  had  fuch 
"  influence.  What  think  you  ?— my  lifter-in-law  is 
“  wuh  chlld-.  I  have  fent  her  to  Euriphon,  and  am 
‘  endeavouring  to  procure  a  marriage- licence  from 

Rome.  How  much  depends  on  this  uncertainty _ 

“  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lofe.  Should  I  fail, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  a  return  do  I  make  by 
this  to  a  perfon  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  obliged  l’' 
(We  fhall  fee  the  probable  meaning  of  this  exclama¬ 
tion  by  and  by).  <c  We  have  tried  every  method  in 
“  ol,r  Power  to  deftroy  the  child  ;  and  I  hope  Ihe  is 
“  determined  on  every  thing— even  d — .”  (Can  this 
mean  death  ?)  “  But  alas  !  Euriphon  is,  I  fear,  too  ti¬ 
mid,  (alas  !  poor  woman,  thou  art  now  under 
the  difciplina  arcani,)  “  and  I  fee  no  other  expedient. 
“  Could  I  be  but  allured  of  the  filence  of  Cellus,  (a 
“  phyfician  at  Ingolftadt,)  he  can  relieve  me,  and  he 
“  promifed  me  as  much  three  years  ago.  Do  fpeak  to 
“  him,  if  you  think  he  will  be  (launch.  I  would  not  Jet 
“  Cato”  (his  deareft  friend,  and  his  chief  or  only  con¬ 
fident  in  the  fcheme  of  Illumination)  “  know  it  yet, 

“  becaufe  the  affair  in  other  refpeds  requires  his  whole 
"  friendlhip.”  (Cato  had  all  the  pretty  receipts.) 

“  Could  you  but  help  me  out  of  this  diflrefs,  you 
<c  would  give  me  life,  honour,  and  peace,  and ftrength 
“  to  work  again  in  the  great  caufe.  If  you  cannot,  be 
<c  allured  I  will  venture  on  the  molt  defperate  flroke,” 
(poor  filler  !)  “  for  it  is  fixed. — I  will  not  lofc  my  ho- 

“  nour.  I  cannot  conceive  what  devil  has  made  me  go 

“  allray — me  who  have  always  been  Jo  careful  on  fuch  oc- 
“  caftans.  As  yet  all  is  quiet,  and  none  know  ofit  but 
“  you  and  Euriphon.  Were  it  but  time  to  undertake 
“  any  thing — but  alas  !  it  is  the  fourth  month.  Thofe 
“  damned  priefts  too — for  the  adlion  is  fo  criminally 
accounted  by  them,  and  fcandalifes  the  blood.  This 

“  makes 
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“  makes  the  utmod  efforts  and  the  mod  defperate 
<c  meafures  abfolutely  necelfary.” 

It  will  throw  fome  light  on  this  tranfa&ion  if  we  read 
a  letter  from  Spartacus  to  Cato  about  this  time. 

fc  One  thing  more,  my  cleared  friend — Would  it  be 
cc  agreeable  to  you  to  have  me  for  a  brother-in-law  ? 
“  If  this  fliould  be  agreeable,  and  if  it  can  be  brought 
<Q  about  without  prejudice  to  my  honour,  as  I  hope  it 
fc  may,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  the  connection 
<c  may  take  place.  But  in  the  mean  time  keep  it  a 
t(  fecret,  and  only  give  me  permiffion  to  enter  into 
<c  correfpondence  on  the  fubjeft  with  the  good  lady, 
Cf  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  offer  my  refpeCtful  compli- 
cc  ments,  and  I  will  explain  myfelf  more  fully  to  you 
<c  by  word  of  mouth,  and  tell  you  my  whole  fituation. 
cc  But  I  repeat  it — the  thing  mud  be  gone  about  with 
cc  addrefs  and  caution.  I  would  not  for  all  the  world 
<c.  deceive  a  perfon  who  certainly  has  not  deferved  fo 
“  of  me.” 

What  interpretation  can  be  put  on  this  ?  Cato  feems 
to  be  brother  to  the  poor  woman — he  was  unwittingly 
to  furnifh  the  drugs,  and  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  about 
confenting  to  a  marriage,  which  could  not  be  altoge¬ 
ther  agreeable  to  him,  fince  it  required  a  difpenfation, 
die  being  already  the  fider-in-law  of  Weifhaupt,  either 
the  lifter  of  his  former  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a  decealed 
brother.  Or  perhaps  Spartacus  ready  wilhes  to  marry 
Cato’s  fider,  a  different  perfon  from  the  poor  woman 
in  the  draw ;  and  he  conceals  this  adventure  from  his 
trudy  friend  Cato,  till  he  fees  what  becomes  of  it. 
The  child  may  perhaps  be  got  rid  of,  and  then  Spar¬ 
tacus  is  a  free  man.  There  is  a  letter  to  Cato,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  friendlhip  in  the  affair  of  the  child _ 

but  it  gives  no  light.  I  meet  with  another  account, 
that  the  filter  of  Zwack  threw  herfelf  from  the  top  of 
a  tower,  and  beat  out  her  brains.  But  it  is  not  laid 

that 
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that  it  was  an  only  fitter  j  if  it  was,  the  probability  is, 
that  Spartacus  had  paid  his  addrefies  to  her,  and  fuc- 
ceedtd,  and  tnac  toe  fobiecpient  affair  of  his  marriage 
with  his  fifter-in-law,  or  fomething  worfe,  broke  her 
heart.  I  his  feems  the  beft  account  of  the  matter, 
for  Hertel  (Marius)  writes  to  Zwack  in  November 
1782  :  “  Spartacus  is  this  day  gone  home,  but  has  left 
“  his  fifter-in-law  pregnant  behind  (this  is  from  Baftus 
“  Hoff).  About  the  new  year  he  hopes  to  be  made 

"  merry  by  a - ,  who  will  be  before  all  kings  and 

cc  princes— a  young  Spartacus.  The  Pope  alfo  will 
“  refpect  him,  and  legitimate  him  before  the  time.” 

Now,  vulgar  Chriftian,  compare  this  with  the  for¬ 
mer  declaration  of  Weifhaupt,  where  he  appeals 
to  the  tenor  of  his  former  fife,  which  had  been 
fo  feverely  fcrutinifed,  without  diminifhing  his  hio-h 
reputation  and  great  influence,  and  his  ignorance  and 
abhorrence  of  all  thofe  things  found  in  Cato’s  repofito- 
ries.  You  fee  this  was  a  furprife — he  had  formerly 
proceeded  cautioufly — “  He  is  the  beft  man,”  fays 
Spartacus,  “  who  beft  conceals  his  faults.” — He  was 
difappointed  by  Celfus,  who  had  promifed  him  his  ajjij- 
tance  on  Juch  occafions  three  years  ago,  during  all  which 
time  he  had  been  bufy  in  “  forming  himfelf.”  Plow 
far  he  has  advanced,  the  reader  may  judve. 
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obliged,  like  another  dim  fighced  mortal,  to  marry 
her.  The  fcandal  was  hufhed,  and  would  not  have 
been  difcovered  had  it  not  been  tor  thefe  private  wri¬ 
tings. 

But  Spartacus  fays  u  that  when  you  think; 
“  him  funk  to  the  bottom,  he  will  fpring  up  with 
"  double  vigour.”  In  a  fubfequent  work,  call¬ 
ed  Short  Amendment  of  my  Plan,  he  lays,  “  If  men  were 
“  not  habituated  to  wicked  manners,  his  letters  would 
<c  be  their  own  juftification.”  He  does  not  fay  that 
he  is  without  fault;  “  but  they  are  faults  of  the  under- 
“  handing — not  of  the  heart.  He  had,  firtt  of  all,  to 
“  form  himfelf ;  and  this  is  a  work  of  time.”  In  the 
affair  of  his  fifter-in-law  he  admits  the  fads,  and  the 
attempts  to  deftroy  the  child ;  “  but  this  is  far  from 
proving  any  depravity  of  ht  art.  In  his  condition, 
his  honour  at  hake,  what  elfe  was  left  him  to  do? 
His  greateft  enemies,  the  Jefuits,  have  taught  that 
in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  lawful  to  make  away  with  the 
child,”  and  he  quotes  authorities  from  their  books.* 
In  the  introductory  fault  he  has  the  example  of  the 
belt  of  men.  The  fecond  was  its  natural  confe- 
quence,  it  was  altogether  involuntary,  and,  in  the 
eye  of  a  philolophical  judge”  (I  prefume  of  the  Gal¬ 
lic  School)  “  who  does  not  fquarc  himfelf  by  the  harlh 
“  letters  of  a  blood-thirfty  lawgiver,  he  has  but  a  very 
trifling  account  to  fettle.  He  had  become  a  public 
teacher,  and  was  greatly  followed ;  this  example 
might  have  ruined  many  young  men.  The  eyes  of  the 
Order  alfo  were  fixed  on  him.  The  edifice  retted 
on  his  credit;  had  he  fallen,  he  could  no  longer  have 
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“  been  in  a  condition  to  treat  the  matters  of  virtue  Jo  as  to 
cc  make  a  lajting  imprejficn.  It  was  chiefly  his  anxiety 
cc  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Order  which  determined 
him  to  take  this  fiep.  It  makes  for  him,  but  by  no 
u  means  againjl  him ;  and  the  perfons  who  are  moil 
in  fault  are  the  flavifh  inquifitors,  who  have  pub- 
“  lifhed  the  tranfaftion,  in  order  to  make  his  charac- 
<c  ter  more  remarkable,  and  to  hurt  the  Order  through 
<£  his  perfon ;  and  they  have  not  fcrupled,  for  this  hel- 
6C  lifh  purpofe,  to  ftir  up  a  child  againit  his  father  ! !  !>? 

I  make  no  refleftions  on  this  very  remarkable,  and 
highly  ufe ful  ftory,  but  content  myfelf  with  faying, 
that  this  juftification  by  Weifhaupt  (which  I  have  been 
careful  to  give  in  his  own  words)  is  the  greateft  inftance 
of  effrontery  and  infult  on  the  fentirnenrs  of  mankind 
that  I  have  ever  met  with.  We  are  all  fuppofed  as 
completely  corrupted  as  if  we  had  lived  under  the  full 
blaze  of  Illumination. 

In  other  places  of  this  curious  correfpondence  we 
learn  that  Minos,  and  others  of  the  Areopagita^  wanted 
to  introduce  Atheifm  at  once,  and  not  go  hedging  in 
the  manner  they  did  ;  affirming  it  was  eafier  to  fhew 
at  once  that  Atheifm  was  friendly  to  fociety,  than  to 
explain  all  their  Mafonic  C hrifbianity ,  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  fhew  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies.  Indeed  this 
purpofe,  of  not  only  abolifhing  Chriftianity,  but  all 
pofitive  religion  whatever,  was  Weifhaupt’s  favourite 
Icheme  from  the  beginning.  Before  he  canvaifed  for 
his  Order,  in  1774,  he  publifhed  a  fictitious  antique, 
which  he  called  Sidonii  /Jpcllinarus  Fragment  a,  to  pre¬ 
pare  (as  he  exprefily  fays  in  another  place)  mens  minds 
for  the  doftrines  of  Reafon,  which  contains  all  the  de- 
teftable  doftrines  of  Robinet’s  book  Bela  Nature.  The 
publication  of  the  fecond  part  was  flopped.  Weifhaupt 
fays  in  his  Apology  for  the  Illuminati,  that  be¬ 
fore  1780  he  had  retraced  his  opinions  about  Materi¬ 
al,  ifm. 
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alifm,  and  about  the  inexpediency  of  Princes.  But 
this  is  faife  :  Philo  fays  exprefsly,  that  every  thing  re¬ 
mained  on  its  original,  footing  in  the  whole  pradtice 
and  dogmas  of  the  Order  when  he  quitted  in  in  July 
1784.  All  this  was  concealed,  and  even  the  abomi¬ 
nable  Mafonry,  in  the  account  of  the  Order  which 
Weifhaupt  published  at  Regenfburg ;  and  it  required 
the  conftant  efforts  of  Philo  to  prevent  bare  or  flat 
Atheifm  from  being  uniformly  taught  in  their  degrees. 
He  had  told  the  council  that  Zeno  would  not  be  under 
a  roof  with  a  man  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  He  complains  of  Minos’s  cramming  irreligion 
down  their  throats  in  every  meeting,  and  fays,  that  he 
frightened  many  from  entering  the  Order.  Cf  Truth,” 
fays  Philo,  cc  is  a  clever,  but  a  modeft  girl,  who  muft 
cc  be  led  by  the  hand  like  a  gentlewoman,  but  not 
“  kicked  about  like  a  whore.”  Spartacus  complains 
much  of  the  fqueamifhnefs  of  Philo ;  yet  Philo  is  not 


a  great  deal  behind  him  in  irreligion.  When  defend¬ 


ing  to  Cato  the  Chriftianity  of  the  Prieft-degree,  as 
he  had  manufa&urcd  it,  he  fays,  <f  It  is  all  one  whe- 
<c  ther  it  be  true  or  faife,  we  muft  have  it,  that  we 
cc  may  tickle  thofe  who  have  a  hankering  for  religion.” 
All  the  odds  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  of  a  gentler  dif- 
pofition,  and  had  more  deference  even  for  the  abfurd 
prejudices  of  others.  In  one  of  his  angry  letters  to 
Cato  he  fays:  cc  The  vanity  and  felf conceit  of  Spar- 
fc  tacus  would  have  got  the  better  of  all  prudence,  had 
cc  I  not  checked  him,  and  prevailed  on  the  Areopagit^e 
cf  but  to  defer  the  developement  of  the  bold  principles 
“  till  we  had  firmly  fecured  the  man.  I  even  wifhed 
<f  to  entice  the  candidate  the  more  by  giving  him  back 
“  all  his  former  bonds  of  fecrecy,  and  leaving  him  at 
<c  liberty  to  walk  out  without  fears  and  I  am  certain 
<c  that  they  were,  by  this  time,  fo  engaged  that  we 
“  fhould  not  have  loft  one  man.  But  Spartacus  had 


u  compoled  an  exhibition  of  his  laft  principles,  for  a 
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difcourfe  of  reception,  in  which  he  painted  his  three 
“  favourite  mytterious  degrees,  which  were  to  be  con- 
“  ferred  by  him  alone,  in  colours  which  had  fafeina- 
«  ted  his  own  fancy.  But  they  were  the  colours  of 
£c  hell,  and  would  have  feared  the  moft  intrepid  ;  and 
becaufe  I  repreiented  the  danger  of  this,  and  by 
<c  force  obtained  the  omiffion  of  this  pidture,  he  be- 
<c  came  my  implacable  enemy.  I  abhor  treachery 
and  profligacy,  and  leave  him  to  blow  himfelf  and 
cc  his  Order  into  the  air.” 

Accordingly  this  happened.  It  was  this  which  ter¬ 
rified  one  of  the  four  profeflors,  and  made  him  impart 
his  doubts  to  the  reft.  Yet  Spartacus  feems  to  have 
profited  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Philo;  for  in  the  laft 
reception,  he,  for  the  firft  time,  exacts  a  bond  from 
the  intrant,  engaging  himfelf  for  ever  to  the  Order, 
and  fwearing  that  he  will  never  draw  back.  Thus  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  becomes  a  fure  card.  The  courfe  of  his 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Order,  and  his  thoughts  on 
a  thoufand  dangerous  points ;  his  reports  concerning 
his  neighbours  and  friends ;  in  fhort,  his  honour  and 
his  neck.  The  Deift,  thus  led  on,  has  not  far  to  go 
before  he  becomes  a  Naturalift  or  Atheift ;  and  then 
the  eternal  deep  of  death  crowns  all  his  humble  hopes. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  degrees,  I 
fhall  juft  extract  from  one  letter  more  on  a  lingular 
fubjedt. 

/ 

Minos  to  Sebaftian ,  1782. 

cc  The  propofal  of  Hercules  to  eftablifh  a  Minerva! 
<c  fchool  for  girls  is  excellent,  but  requires  much  cir- 
/c  cumfpedfion.  Philo  and  I  have  long  converfed  on 
“  this  fuhjeft.  We  cannot  improve  the  world  with- 
fc  out  improving  women,  who  have  fuch  a  mighty  in- 
(<  p,utnce  on  the  men.  But  how  fhall  we  get  hold  of 

“  them  ? 
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“  them?  How  will  their  relations,  particularly  the  m 
<c  mothers,  immerfed  in  prejudices,  content  that  others 
<c  lliall  influence  their  education  ?  We  muft  begin  with 
<c  grown  girls.  Hercules  propofes  the  wife  of  Ptolc- 
cc  my  Magus.  I  have  no  objection  ;  and  I  have  four 
cc  ftep- daughters,  fine  girls.  The  dldeft  in  particular 
“  is  excellent.  She  is  twenty-four,  has  read  much,  is 
above  all  prejudices,  and  in  religion  (he  thinks  as  Ido. 
<c  They  have  much  acquaintance  among  the  young  la- 
“  dies  their  relations.  (N.  B.  We  don’t  know  the  rank 
<c  of  Minos,  but  as  he  does  not  ufe  the  word  Damen, 
u  but  Frauenzhnmer ,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  high.) 
cc  It  may  immediately  be  a  very  pretty  Society,  under 
the  management  of  Ptolemy’s  wife,  but  really  un- 
<c  der  bis  management.  You  muft  contrive  pretty  de- 
<c  grees,  and  dre  fifes,  and  ornaments,  and  elegant  and 
<c  decent  rituals.  No  man  muft  be  admitted.  This 
fC  will  make  them  become  more  keen,  and  they  will 
fC  go  much  farther  than  if  we  were  prelent,  or  than  it 
(C  they  thought  that  we  knew  or  their  proceedings. 

Leave  them  to  the  fcope  of  their  own  fancies,  and 
cc  they  will  foon  invent  myftericS  which  will  put  us  to 
the  blufh,  and  create  an  entnufiafm  which  we  can 
cc  never  equal.  They  will  be  our  great  apoltles.  Re- 
cc  fledl  on  the  refpedt,  nay  the  awe  and  terror  infpired 
cc  by  the  female  myftics  of  antiquity.  (Think  of  the 
<c  Daniads — think  of  the  Theban  Bacchantes .)  Ptole- 
tc  my’s  wife  muft  diredt  them,  and  Ike  will  be  inftruct- 
<c  ed  by  Ptomlemy,  and  my  ftep- daughters  will  con- 
“  fult  with  me.  We  muft  always  be  at  hand  to  pre- 
c<  vent  the  introduction  of  any  improper  queftion.  We 
fC  muft  prepare  themes  for  their  difcuftion — thus  we 
u  fhall  confels  them,  and  infpire  them  with  our  fenti- 
f‘  ments.  No  man  however  muft  come  near  them. 

This  will  fire  their  roving  fancies,  and  we  may  ex- 
“  pedt  rare  myfteries.  But  I  am  doubtful  whether 
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this  Aflociation  will  be  durable.  Women  are  fickle 
and  impatient.  Nothing  will  pleafe  them  but  hur¬ 
rying  from  degree  to  degree,  through  a  heap  of  in- 
ligniiicant  ceremonies,  which  will  foon  foie  rheir 
novelty  and  influence.  To  reft  ferioufly  in  one 
rank,  and  to  be  ftill  and  filent  when  they  have  found 
out  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat,  (hear  the  words  of  an 
experienced  Mafon,)  is  a  talk  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
capable.  i  hey  have  not  our  motives  to  perfevere 
for  years,  allowing  themfelves  to  be  led  about,  and 
even  then  to  hold  their  tongues  when  they  find  that 
they  have  been  deceived.  Nay  there  is  a  rifle  that 
mey  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  give  things  an 
oppofite  turn,  and  then,  by  voluptuous  allurements, 
heightened  by  affected  modefty  and  decency,  which 
give  them  an  irrefiftible  empire  over  the  beft  men. 

tin  \  may  tuin  oui  Older  upfide  down,  and  in  their 
cc  turn  will  lead  the  new  one.” 

Such  is  the  information  which  may  be  got  from  the 
private  correfpondence.  It  is  needlefs  to  make  more 
extradts  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  trick.  I  have  taken 
Inch  as  fhew  a  little  of  the  plan  of  the  Order,  as  far 
as  the  degree  or  Illuminati's  Minor,  and  the  vile  pur- 
pofes  which  are  concealed  under  all  their  fpecious  de¬ 
clamation.  A  very  minute  account  is  given  of  the 
plan,  the  ritual,  ceremonies,  &c.  and  even  the  inftruc- 
tions  and  difeourfes,  in  a  book  called  the  Achte  Illu - 
minaty  publifhed  at  Edejfa  (Frankfurt)  in  1787 .  Philo 
lays,  “  that  this  is  quire  accurate,  but  that  he  does 
<c  not  know  the  author.”  I  proceed  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  ol  their  higher  degrees,  as  they  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  book  called  A Uuefte  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus  und 
lybilo.  And  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  is  atteft- 
td  by  Grolhnan,  a  private  gentleman  of  independent 
fortune,  who  read  them,  figned  and  fealed  by  Sparta- 
cus  and  the  Arccpagita, 
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The  feries  of  ranks  and  progrefs  of  the  pupil  were 


arranged  as  follows : 


- - Preparation, 

Nursery, -j - Minerval, 

- ~  ~  Iilumin.  Minor. 


Masonry,  < 


Sym¬ 

bolic 


Scotch 


C - Apprentice, 

<  - - Fellow  Craft, 

C - - - M  after. 

Ilium .  Major,  Scotch  Novice 
Ilium,  dirigens ,  Scotch Knipht. 


Mysteries, 


Leflcr 

Greater 


Prefoyter,  Prieft, 
Prince,  Regent, 

C  Magus > 
l  Rex. 


/ 


The  reader  mud  be  almoft  lick  of  fo  much  villanv, 
and  would  be  difgufted  with  the  minute  detail,  in  which 
the  cant  of  the  Order  is  ringing  continually  in  his  ears. 
I  Hi  a  1 1  therefore  only  give  lhch  a  fhor.t  extract  as  may 
lix  our  notions  of  the  object  of  the  Order,  and  the  mo*- 
rality  of  the  means  employed  for  attaining  it.  We 
need  not  go  back  to  the  lower  degrees,  and  fhall  begin 
with  the  Illuminatus  dirigens,  or  Scotch 
Kn  I  GHT. 

After  a  fhort  introduction,  teaching  us  how  the  holy 
fecret  Chapter  of  Scotch  Knights  is  afiembled,  we  have, 

I.  Fuller  accounts  and  inftrudlions  relating  to  the  whole. 

II.  Inftrudftions  for  the  lower  claftes  of  Mafonry.  III. 
Inftrudtions  relating  to  Mafon  Lodges  in  general.  IV. 
Account  of a  reception  into  this  degree,  with  the  bond 
which  each  fublcribes  before  he  can  be  admitted.  V. 
Concerning  the  Solemn  Chapter  for  reception.  VI. 
Opening  of  the  Chapter.  VII.  Ritual  of  Reception, 
and  the  Oath.  VIII.  Shutting  of  the  Chapter.  IX. 
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ci  ation  of  the  Chapter.  Appendix  A,  Explanation  of 
the  Symbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  B,  Catechifm  for  the 
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fertor  of  the  Empire  of  Reafon  and  of  Brotherly  love, 
and  his  death  and  memory  as  dear  to  mankind.  This 
evidently  paves  the  way  for  Weifliaupt’s  Chriflianity. 
The  Scotch  Knight  alfo  engages  “  to  confider  the 
«  Superiors  of  the  Order  as  the  unknown  Superiors  of 
<c  Free  Mafonry,  and  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  their 
“  gradual  union.”  In  the  Oath,  N°  VII.  the  candi¬ 
date  fays,  “  I  will  never  more  be  a  flatterer  of  the  great, 
cc  I  will  never  be  a  lowly  fcrvant  of  princes  ;  but  I  will 
<c  ftrive  with  fpirit,  and  with  add  refs,  for  virtue,  wif- 
«  dom,  and  liberty.  I  will  powerfully  oppofe  fuper- 
“  ftition,  flander,  and  defpotifm  ;  fo  that,  like  a  true 
“  fon  of  the  Order,  I  may  ferve  the  world.  1  will 
c<  never  facrifice  the  general  good,  and  the  happinefs 
ct  of  the  w'orld,  to  my  private  intereft.  I  will  boldly 
“  defend  my  brother  againft  flander,  will  follow  out 
“  the  traces  of  the  pure  and  true  Religion  pointed  out 
«  to  me  in  my  inftruftions,  and  in  the  doftrines  of 
«  Mafonry  ;  and  will  faithfully  report  to  my  Su- 
“  periors  the  progrefs  I  make  therein.” 

When  he  gets  the  ftroke  which  dubs  him  a  Knight, 
the  Prefes  fays  to  him,  “  Now  prove  thyfelf,  by  thy 
“  ability,  equal  to  Kings,  and  never  from  this  time 
“  forward  bow  thy  knee  to  one  who  is,  like  thyfelf  but 
“  a  man.” 

N°  IX.  is  an  account  of  the  Love-Feaft. 

ift,  There  is  a  Table  Lodge,  opened  as  ufual,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  ancient  Mailer- word.  Then  it  is  laid, 
cc  Let  moderation,  fortitude,  morality,  and  genuine 
"  love  of  the  Brethren,  with  the  overflowing  of  inno- 
<c  cent  and  carelefs  mirth  reign  here.”  (  This  is  almoffc 
verbatim  from  Toland.) 

id,  In  the  middle  of  a  bye-table  is  a  chalice,  a  pot 
of  wine,  an  empty  plate,  and  a  plate  of  unleavened 
bread — All  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
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*  ^  v  hen  the  i  able  Lodge  is  ended,  and  the  Pre¬ 

fect  Ices  no  obftacle,  he  ftrik  s  on  this  bye-table  the 
fire  Re  of  Scotch  Mailer,  and  his  fignal  is  repeated  by 
the  Senior  Warden.  All  are  Hill  and  lilent.  The 
Prefect  lifts  off  the  cloth. 

/  1  Att  1  i  e feet  all's,  whether  the  Knights  are  in 

-lie  diipciition  to  partake  of  the  Love- head  in  earned, 
peace,  aim  contentment.  Ii  none  heiitates  or  offers  to 
retire,  he  takes  the  plate  with  the  bread  and  fays, 

J.  0i  N.  our  Grand- Mailer,  in  the  night  in  which 
cc  he  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  perfecuted  for  his 
"  love  for  truth,  impriloned,  and  condemned  to  die, 
affembled  his  trufty  Brethren,  to  celebrate  his  Jaft 
Love- Fe ail — which  is  fignified  to  us  in  many  ways. 
He  took  bread  (taking  it)  and  broke  it  (breaking 
it)  and  bleffed  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  difciples,  &c. 
—  1  his  ili all  be  the  mark  of  our  Holy  Union,  &c. 
Let  each  of  you  examine  his  heart,  whether  love 
fC  reigns  in  it,  and  whether  he,  in  full  imitation  of  our 
<f  Grand- IV  after,  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
u  Brethren. 

<c  Thanks  be  to  our  Grand-Mailer,  who  has  ap¬ 
pointed  this  feaft  as  a  memorial  of  his  kindnefs,  for 
cc  the  uniting  of  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  love  him. — - 
Go  in  peace,  and  bleffed  be  this  new  Affociation 
which  we  have  formed. — Bleffed  be  ye  who  remain 
IC  loyal  and  ilrive  for  the  good  caufe.” 

The  Prefect  immediately  doles  the  Chapter 
with  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  the  Lege  de  Table. 

Otb ,  It  is  to  be  obierved,  that  no  prieil  of  the  Order 
mull  be  prefer. t  at  this  Love- Feaft,  and  that  even  the 
Brother  Servitor  quits  the  Lodge. 

I  mull  obferve  here,  that  Philo,  the  manufacturer 
of  this  ritual,  has  done  it  very  injudiciouily  ;  it  has  no 
relemblance  whatever  to  the  Love-Feaft  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftiaps,  and  is  merely  a  copy  of  a  fimilar  thing 
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in  one  of  the  fteps  of  French  Mafonry.  Philo's  read¬ 
ing  in  church-hiuory  was  probably  very  lcanty,  or  he 
frufted  that  the  candidates  would  not  be  very  nice  in 
their  examination  ofit,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would 
do  well  enough,  and  “  tickle  inch  as  had  a  religious 
•cc  hankering."  Spartaeus  difiiked  it  exceedingly — it 
did  not  accord  with  his  ferious  conceptions,  and  he 
juftly  calls  it  Jeuer  la  Religion . 

The  difcourfe  of  reception  is  to  be  found  alfo  in  the 
ftcret  correfpondence  (Nachtrag  II.  Abtheilung ,  p.  44.). 
But  it  is  needle fs  to  infert  it  here.  I  have  given  the 
jubilance  of  this  and  of  all  the  Cofmo-political  decla¬ 
mations  already  in  the  panegeric  introduction  to  the 
account  of  the  procefs  of  education.  And  in  Sparta- 
cus’s  letter,  and  in  Philo's,  I  have  given  an  abflract  of 
the  introduction  to  the  explanation  given  in  this  degree 
of  the  fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
explanation  itfelf,  it  is  as  llovenly  and  wretched  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  fhews  that  Spartaeus  trulled  to  much 
more  operative  principles  in  the  human  heart  for  the 
reception  of  his  nonfenfe  than  the  dictates  of  unbiaiTed 
reafon.  None  but  promifing  fubjeCts  were  admitted 
thus  far — fuch  as  would  not  boggle;  and  their  princi¬ 
ples  were  already  lliftick  ntly  apparent  to  allure  him 
that  they  would  be  contented,  with  any  thing  that  made 
game  of  religion,  and  would  be  diverted  by  the  feri- 
oufnefs  which  a  chance  devotee  might  exhibit  during 
thefe  filly  caricatures  of  Chriftianicy  and  Free  Mafonry. 
But  there  is  confide  rable  addreis  in  the  way  that  Spar- 
tacus  prepares  his  pupils  for  having  all  this  mummery 
fnevvn  in  its  true  colours,  and  overturned. 

Cc  Examine,  read,  think  on  the  fe  fymbols.  There 
are  many  things  which  one  cannon  find  out  without 
a  guide,  nor  even  learn  without  inflruCtion,  They 
require  fludy  and  zeal.  Should  you  in  any  future 
period  think  that  you  have  conceived  a  clearer  no- 
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non  ot  them,  tnat  you  have  found  a  paved  road, 
cc  declare  your  diicoveries  to  your  Superiors;  it  is 
cc  thus  that  you  improve  your  mind;  they  expeeft  this 
ot  you  ;  they  know  the  true  path — but  will  not  point 
it  out  enough  if  they  alii  ft  you  in  every  approach 
cc  to  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  recede  from  it.  They 
have  even  put  things  in  your  way  to  try  your  powers 
of  leading  yourfelf  through  the  difficult  track  of  dif- 
“  covery.  In  this  procels  the  weak  head  finds  only 
“  child’s  play — the  initiated  finds  objefts  of  thought 
which  language  cannot  exprefs,  and  the  thinking 
“  mind  finds  food  for  his  faculties.”  By  fuch  fore- 
warnings  as  thele  Weiffiaupt  leaves  room  for  any  de¬ 
viation,  for  any  lentiment  or  opinion  of  the  individual 
that  he  may  afterwards  choofe  to  encourage,  and  cc  to 
whilper  in  their  ear  (as  he  expreflfes  it)  many  things 
which,  he  did  not  find  it  prudent  to  infert  in  a  print- 
cc  ed  compend.” 

But  all  the  principles  and  aim  of  Spartacus  and  of 
his  Order  are  molt  diftindUy  feen  in  the  third  or  Myf- 
tery  Claft.  I  proceed  therefore  to  give  fome  account 
of  it.  By  the  Table  it  appears  to  have  two  degrees, 
tne  Lefter  and  the  Cjreater  Myfteries,  each  of  which 
have  two  departments,  one  relating  chiefly  to  Religion 
and  the  other  to  Politics. 

1  he  Prieft’s  degree  contains,  1.  an  Introduction. 

2.  Further  Accounts  of  the  Reception  into  this  degree. 

3.  What  is  called  Inftrudtion  in  the  Third  Chamber, 
which  the  candidate  muft  read  over.  4.  The  Ritual 
of  Reception.  5.  Inftrudtion  for  the  Firft  Degree  of 
the  Prieft’s  Clals,  called  InJlruStio  in  Scientijicis .  6. 
Account  of  the  Confecration  of  a  Dean,  the  Superior 
of  this  Lower  Order  of  Priefts. 

The  Regent  degree  contains,  1.  Directions  to  the 
Pro  vincial  concerning  the  difpenfation  of  this  degree. 
2.  Ritual  of  Reception.  3.  Syftem  of  Direction  for 
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the  whole  Order.  4.  Inftrudtion  for  the  whole  Regent 
degree.  5.  Inftruftion  for  the  Prefects  or  Local  Su¬ 
periors.  6.  Inftruftion  for  the  Provincials. 

The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  Prieft’s  degree 
is  the  Inftru&ion  in  the  Third  Chamber.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  privace  correfpondence  ( Nachtrage  Origi¬ 
nal  Schr  if  ten  1787,  2d.  Abtheilung ,  page  44.).  There 
it  has  the  title  Dijcourfe  to  the  Illuminati  Dirigentes ,  or 
Scotch  Knights.  In  the  critical  hiftory,  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Neuefie  Arbeitung ,  there  is  an  account 
given  of  the  reafon  for  this  denomination  ;  and  notice 
is  taken  of  lome  differences  between  the  inftruftions 
here  contained  and  that  difcourfe. 

This  inftruftion  begins  with  fore  complaints  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  caufes  are 
deduced  from  religion  and  ftate-government.  <c  Men 
4C  originally  led  a  patriarchal  life,  in  which  every  fa- 
ther  of  a  family  was  the  iole  lord  of  his  houfe  and 
cc  his  property,  while  he  himfclf  poffeffed  general  free- 
c€  dom  and  equality.  But  they  buffered  themlelves  to 
(C  be  oppreffed — gave  themfelves  up  to  civil  focieties, 
*c  and  formed  ffatcs.  Even  by  this  they  fell;  and  this 
cc  is  the  fall  of  man,  by  which  they  were  thruft  into 
cc  unfpeakable  mifery.  To  get  out  of  this  ftate,  to 
<c  be  freed  and  born  again,  there  is  no  other  mean 
<c  than  the  ufe  of  pure  Reafon,  by  which  a  general 
cc  morality  may  be  eftablifhed,  which  will  put  man  in 
cc  a  condition  to  govern  himfelf,  regain  his  original 
cc  worth,  and  difpenfe  with  all  political  fupports,  and 
cc  and  particularly  with  rulers.  This  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  but  by  fecret  affociations,  which  will 
cc  by  degrees,  and  in  (Hence,  poffefs  themfelves  of  the 
‘c  government  of  the  States,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe 
4‘  means  for  this  purpofe  which  the  wicked  ufe  for  at- 
cc  attaining  their  bale  ends.  Princes  and  Priefts  are 
cc  in  particular,  and  kat ’  exochen  the  wicked,  whole 
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“  hands  we  mud  tie  up  by  means  of  thefe  affociations, 
“  if  we  cannot  root  them  out  altogether. 

cc  Kangs  are  parents.  1  he  paternal  power  ceafes 
fC  with  the  incapacity  of  the  child  j  and  the  father  in- 
“  j nres  his  child,  if  he  pretends  to  retain  his  right  be- 
cc  yond  this  period.  When  a  nation  comes  of  ao*e, 
cc  their  finite  of  wardship  is  at  an  end/'  ° 

Here  follows  a  long  declamation  againft  patnotifm, 
as  a  narrow- minded  principle  when  compared  with 
true  Cofmo-polirifm.  Nobles  are  reprefented  as  <c  a 
“  race  of  men  that  ferve  not  the  nation  but  the  Prince, 
fC  whom  a  hint  from  the  Sovereign  ftirs  up  againft  the 
<c  nation,  who  are  retained  fervants  and  minifters.  of 
cc  defputifm,  and  the  mean  for  oppre  fling  national  li- 
cc  berry.  Kings  are  accufed  of  a  tacit  convention, 
<c  under  the  flattering  appellation  of  the  balance  of 
cc  power,  to  keep  nations  in  fubjeftion. 

cc  The  means  to  regain  Reafon  her  rights— to  raife 
cc  liberty  from  its  afhes — to  reftore  to  man  his  original 
tC  rights — to  produce  the  previous  revolution  in  the 
cc  mind  oi  man — to  obtain  an  eternal  victory  over  op- 
cc  preffors — and  to  work  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
<c  are  fecret  fchools  of  wifdom.  When  the  worthy 
cc  have  ft rengthened  their  afiociation  by  numbers,  they 
<f  are  fecure,  and  then  they  begin  to  become  power- 
<c  ful,  and  terrible  to  the  wicked,  of  whom  manycwill, 
c<  for  f‘fe ty,  amend  thcmfelvcs—  many  will  come  over 
to  our  party,  and  we  lh all  bind  the  hands  of  the  reft, 
<c  and  finally  conquer  them.  Whoever  fpreads  gene- 
“  ra]  Illumination,  augments  mutual  fecurity ;  Illu- 
<c  minarion  and  fecurity  make  princes  unncceffary  $ 
<c  Illumination  performs  this  by  creating  an  effe drive 
<c  Morality,  ami  Morality  makes  a  nation  of  full  age 
“  fit  to  govern  itfclf;  and  fince  it  is  not  impoffible  to 
“  prodiK  e  a  juft  Morality,  it  is  poffible  to  regain  free- 
“  dom  for  the  world/’ 
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cc  We  rniifl  therefore  ftrengthen  our  band,  and  efta- 
bliJfh  a  legion,  which  Hi  all  reftore  the  rights  of  man, 
original  liberty  and  independence. 
ct  Jefus  Chrift” — but  I  am  fick  of  all  this.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quefiions  are  put  to  the  candidate  : 

1.  “  Are  our  civil  conditions  in  the  world  the  defti- 
nations  that  feem  to  be  the  end  of  our  nature,  or  the 
purpofes  for  which  man  was  placed  on  this  earth, 
or  are  they  not  ?  Do  dates,  civil  obligations,  popu¬ 
lar  religion,  fulfil  the  intentions  of  men  who  eflablifh- 

cc  ed  them  ?  Do  fecret  aflociations  promote  inftruc- 
tion  and  true  human  happinefs,  or  are  they  the 
children  of  necdTky,  of  the  multifarious  wants,  of 
unnatural  conditions,  or  the  inventions  of  vain  and 
cunning:  men  ?” 

2.  “  What  civil  afiociation,  what  fcience  do  you 
think  to  the  purpofe,  and  what  are  not  ?” 

3.  cc  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  in  the  world,  is 
there  no  other  more  fimple  condition,  and  what  do 
you  think  of  it 

4.  fc  Does  it  appear  poflible,  after  having  gone 
through  all  the  nonentities  of  our  civil  constitutions, 
to  recover  for  once  our  firft  fimplicity,  and  get 

cc  back  to  this  honourable  uniformity  ?” 

5.  “How  can  one  begin  this  noble  attempt;  by 
means  of  open  fupport,  by  forcible  revolution,  or 
by  what  other  way  ?” 

6.  “  Does  Chriftianity  give  us  any  hint;  to  this  pur- 
pole  ?  Does  it  notrecognife  i'uch  a  blelfed  condition 
as  once  the  lot  of  man,  and  as  dill  recoverable  ?” 

7.  “  But  is  this  holy  religion  the  religion  that  is 
now  profefied  by  any  left  on  earth,  or  is  it  a  bet¬ 
ter,  ill... - 

8.  “  Can  we  learn  this  religion — can  the  world,  ab 
'■*  it  is,  bear  the  light  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 

ol  fervice,  before  numerous  obffaeles  are  removed, 

“  if 
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if  we  taught  men  this  purified  religion,  fublime  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  art  of  governing  themfelves  ?  Or 
would  not  this  hurt,  by  roufing  the  interefted  pafli- 
ons  of  men  habituated  to  prejudices,  who  would  op- 
pofe  this  as  wicked  ?” 

9.  cc  May  it  not  be  more  advifable  to  do  away  thefe 
corruptions  by  little  and  little,  in  filence,  and  for 
this  purpofe  to  propagate  thefe  falutary  and  heart- 
confoling  dodtrines  in  fecret  ?” 

10.  <c  Do  we  not  perceive  traces  of  fuch  a  fecret 
dodtrine  in  the  ancient  fchools  of  philofophy,  in  the 
dodtrines  and  inftrudtions  of  the  Bible,  which  Chrift, 
the  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  of  the  human  race, 
gave  to  his  trufty  difciples  ? — Do  you  not  obferve 
an  education,  proceeding  by  fteps  of  this  kind,  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  us  from  his  time  till  the  prefent  ?” 

In  the  ceremonial  of  Reception,  crowns  and  fceptres 
are  reprefented  as  tokens  of  human  degradation.  “The 
plan  of  operation,  by  which  our  higher  degrees  adt, 
muft  work  powerfully  on  the  world,  and  muft  give 
another  turn  to  all  our  prefent  conftitutions.” 

Many  other  queftions  are  put  to  the  pupil  during  his 
preparation,  and  his  anfwers  are  given  in  writing. 
Some  of  thefe  refcripts  are  to  be  found  in  the  lecret 
correfpondence.  Thus,  “How  far  is  the  pofition  true, 
“  that  all  thofe  means  may  be  ufed  for  a  good  purpofe 
“  which  the  wicked  have  employed  for  a  bad  ?”  And 
along  with  this  queftion  there  is  an  injunction  to  take 
counfel  from  the  opinions  andcondudt  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  out  of  the  fociety.  In  one  of  the  anfwers,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  great  philofopher  and  Cofmopolite  is  adduced, 
who  betrayed  a  private  correfpondence  entrufted  to 
him,  for  the  fervice  of  freedom  :  the  cafe  was  Dodlor 
Franklin's.  In  another,  the  power  of  the  Order  was 
extended  to  the  putting  the  individual  to  death ;  and 
the  rcafon  given  was,  that  <c  this  power  was  allowed 
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cc  to  alJ  Sovereignties,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 
cc  therefore  belonged  to  the  Order,  which  was  to  go- 

fC  vern  the  world. ” - cc  N.  B.  We  muft  acquire  the 

ic  direction  of  education — of  church- management — of 
ic  the  profeflorial  chair,  and  of  the  pulpit.  We  muft 
cc  bring  our  opinions  into  fafliion  by  every  art — fpread 
<c  them  among  the  people  by  the  help  of  young  wri- 
<c  ter s.  We  muft  preach  the  warmed  concern  for  hu- 
inanity,  and  make  people  indifferent  to  all  other  relations . 
€i  We  muft  take  care  that  our  writers  be  well  puffed, 
<c  and  that  the  Reviewers  do  not  depreciate  them  ; 
“  therefore  we  muft  endeavour  by  every  mean  to  gain 
<c  over  the  Reviewers  and  Journalifts ;  and  we  muft 
“  alfo  try  to  gain  the  bookfellers,  who  in  time  will  fee 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  fide  with  us.” 

I  conclude  this  account  of  the  degree  of  Prefbyter 
with  remarking,  that  there  were  two  copies  of  it  em¬ 
ployed  occafionally.  In  one  of  them  all  the  moft  of¬ 
fensive  things  in  relpect  of  church  and  ftate  were  left 
out.  The  fame  thing  was  done  in  the  degree  of  Che¬ 
valier  du  Soleil  of  the  French  Mafonry.  I  have  ieen 
three  different  forms. 

In  the  Regent  degree,  the  proceedings  and  inftruc- 
tions  are  conduced  in  the  fame  manner.  Here,  it  is 
faid,  cc  We  muft  as  much  as  poffible  felect  for  this  de- 
“  gree  perfons  who  are  free,  independent  of  all  princes ; 
4C  particularly  fuch  as  have  frequently  declared  them- 
“  felves  difeontented  with  the  ufual  inftitutions,  and 
<c  their  willies  to  fee  a  better  government  eftablilhed.” 

Catching  queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  for  this 
degree ;  fuch  as, 

i.  cc  Would  the  fociety  be  objectionable  which 
<c  fhould  (till  the  greater  revolution  of  nature  iliould 
cc  be  ripe)  put  monarchs  and  rulers  out  of  the  condi- 
<c  tion  to  do  harm  ;  which  fhould  in  lilence  prevent 
the  abufe  of  power,  by  furrounding  the  great  with 
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<c  its  members,  and  thus  not  only  prevent  their  doing 
“  mifchief,  but  even  make  them  do  good  ?” 

2.  <c  Is  not  the  objection  unjuft,  That  fuch  a  Soci- 
fC  ciety  may  abufe  its  power  ?  Do  not  our  rulers  fre- 
cc  quently  abuie  their  power,  though  we  are  filent  ? 
“  This  power  is  not  fo  fecure  as  in  the  hands  of  our 
<c  Members,  whom  we  train  up  with  fo  much  care, 
and  place  about  princes  after  mature  deliberation 
“  and  choice.  If  any  government  can  be  harmlefs 
iC  which  is  erected  by  man,  furely  it  muft  be  ours, 
cc  which  is  founded  on  morality,  forefight,  talents,  li- 
‘c  berty,  and  virtue,”  &c. 

The  candidate  is  prefented  for  reception  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Have  ;  and  it  is  demanded  of  him  what  has 
brought  him  into  this  moil  miferable  of  all  conditions. 
He  anfwers — Society — the  State — Submiffivenefs — ■ 
Falfe  Religion.  A  fkeleton  is  pointed  out  to  him,  at 
the  feet  of  which  are  laid  a  Crown  and  a  Sword.  He 
is  afked,  whether  that  is  the  fkeleton  of  a  King,  a  No¬ 
bleman,  or  a  Beggar?  As  he  cannot  decide,  the  Pre- 
fident  of  the  meeting  fays  to  him,  cc  the  character  of 
6C  being  a  Man  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  importance.” 

In  a  long  declamation  on  the  hackneyed  topics,  we 
have  here  and  there  fome  thoughts  which  have  not  yet 
come  before  us. 

“  We  muft  allow  the  underlings  to  imagine,  (but 
cc  without  telling  them  the  truth,)  that  we  direCt  all 
cc  the  Free  Mal'on  Lodges,  and  even  all  other  Orders, 
cc  and  that  the  greateft  monarchs  are  under  our  guid- 
“  ance,  which  indeed  is  here  and  there  the  cafe. 

<c  There  is  no  way  of  influencing  men  fo  powerful- 
<c  ly  as  by  means  of  the  women.  Thefe  fhould  there - 
fore  be  our  chief  ftudy  ;  we  fhould  infinuate  our- 
“  lelves  into  their  good  opinion,  give  them  hints  of 
cc  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion, 
“  and  of  Handing  up  for  themfelves ;  it  will  be  an  im- 
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<c  menfe  relief  to  their  enflaved  minds  to  be  freed  from 
cc  any  one  bond  of  restraint,  and  it  will  fire  them  the 
fc  more,  and  caufe  them  to  work  for  us  with  zeal, 
“  without  knowing  that  they  do  fo ;  for  they  will  only 
“  be  indulging  their  own  defire  of  perfonal  admira- 

cc  tion. 

“  We  muft  win  the  common  people  in  every  cor- 
“  ner.  This  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
«  fchools,  and  by  open,  hearty  behaviour,  fliow,  con¬ 
ic  defcenfion,  popularity,  and  toleration  of  their  pre- 
«  judices,  which  we  fhall  at  leifure  root  out  and  difpel. 

“  If  a  writer  publifhes  any  thing  that  attrafts  notice, 
fC  and  is  in  itfelf  juft,  but  does  not  accord  with  our 
cc  plan,  we  muft  endeavour  to  win  him  over,  or  decry 

<f  him. 

«  A  chief  objed  of  our  care  muft  be  to  keep  down 

that  flavifh  veneration  for  princes  which  fo  much 
cc  difgraces  all  nations.  Even  in  the  foi-dijant  free  En- 
cc  gland,  the  filly  Monarch  fays,  We  are  gracioufly 
«  pleafed,  and  the  more  Ample  people  lay,  Amen.  Thefe 
«  men,  commonly  very  weak  heads,  are  only  the  far- 
cc  ther  corrupted  by  this  fervile  flattery.  But  let  us  at 
cc  once  give  an  example  of  our  fpirit  by  our  behaviour 
<c  with  Princes^  we  muft  avoid  all  familiarity — never 
“  entruft  ourfelves  to  them — behave  with  precifion, 
cc  but  with  civility,  as  to  other  men — fpeak  of  them 
cc  on  an  equal  footing — this  will  in  time  teach  them 
cc  that  they  are  by  nature  men,  if  they  have  fenle  and 
<c  fpirit,  and  that  only  by  convention  they  are  Lords. 
<c  We  muft  afliduoufly  colled  anecdotes,  and  the  ho- 
cc  nourable  and  mean  adions,  both  of  the  leaft  and 
cc  the  greateft ;  and  when  their  names  occur  in  any  re- 
cc  cords  which  are  read  in  our  meetings,  let  them 
cc  ever  be  accompanied  by  thefe  marks  of  their  real 
worth. 
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1  he  great  ttrength  of  our  Order  lies  in  its  conceal- 
ntj  let  it  never  appear  in  any  place  in  its  own 
iut:ne,  but  always  covered  by  another  name,  and 
another  occupation.  None  is  jitter  than  the  three  lower 

f.  frfe  MaJonry;  the  public  is  accuftmed  to  it; 
cjtL';S  httle  from  it,  and  therefore  takes  little  notice  of  it. 
i\ext  to  this  the  form  of  a  learned  or  literary  focietv 
is  belt  kilted  to  our  purpofe,  and  had  Free  Mafonry 
not  exil  ed,  this  cover  would  have  been  employed - 
and  it  may  be  much  more  than  a  cover,  it  maybe  « 
pjz<.  erf  it  ei.gate  in  oar  hands.  By  eftablifoing  reading 
J octettes,  and Jubfcription  libraries,  and  taking  thefe  under 
cur  direction,  and /applying  them  through  our  labours,  we 
may  turn  the  public  mind  which  way  we  will. 

"  In  like  manner  we  muft  try  to  obtain  an  influence 
in  the  military  academies,  (this  may  be  of  mio-hty 
confequence,)  theprinting-houfes,  bookfellers  lhops 
chapters,  and.  in  lhort  in  all  offices  which  have  any 
effect-,  either  in  forming,  or  in  managing,  or  even 
in  directing  the  mind  of  man  :  painting  and  engrav- 
“  mg  are  highly  worth  our  care*.” 

<c  Coujd  °“r  Prefcdl”  (obferve  it  is  to  the  Illuminati 
liegentes  he  is  fpeaking,  whole  officers  are  Prefebti) 
fill  the judicatoi  ies  of  a  ffate  with  our  worthy  mem- 
<c  bers,  he  does  all  tliat  man  can  do  for  the  Order.  It 
is  better  than  to  gain  the  Prince  himfelf.  Princes 
"  ,n'ou!d  _ncver  get  beyond  the  Scotch  knighthood". 

1  fey  either  nevu  proiccute  any  thing,  or  they  twiff 
“  every  thing  to  their  own  advantage. 

F’-terai v  Society  is  the  moft  proper  form  for 
the  introduduon  of  our  Order  into  any  ffate  where 
“  we  are  yet  ftrangers.”  (Mark  this  !)  ' 

"  The 

.  ‘  (The?  wcre  «congiy  fufpefted  of  having  publiPied  fome  fcan- 
tlalous  caricatures,  and  tome  verv  immoral  prints.)  They  ferup- 
ied  at  no  mean,  however  bafe,  for  corrupting  the  nation  Mira- 
beau  had  done  the  fame  thing  at  Heflin.  By  political  caricatures 
and  filthy  prints,  they  corrupt  eren  luch  as  cannot  read,. 
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cc  The  power  of  the  Order  mud  furely  be  turned  to 
cc  the  advantage  of  its  Members.  All  mud  be  affided. 

They  mud  be  preferred  to  all  perfons  otherwife  of 
cc  equal  merit.  Money,  fervices,  honour,  goods,  and 
blood,  mud  be  expended  for  the  fully  proved  Bre- 
fC  thren,  and  the  unfortunate  mud  be  relieved  by  the 
cc  funds  of  the  Society. ” 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  only  their  indruftions, 
but  allb  their  afliduous  practice,  take  the  following  re¬ 
port  from  the  overleerof  Greece  (Bavaria). 


In  Cato's  hand -writing. 

tc  The  number  (about  600)  of  Members  relates  to 
Cf  Bavaria  alone. 

cf  In  Munich  there  is  a  well-condituted  meetiqg  of 
cc  Illuminati  Majores ,  a  meeting  of  excellent  Illuminati 
cc  Minor es,  a  refpe&able  Grand  Lodge,  and  two  Mi- 
<c  nerval  Ademblies.  There  is  a  Minerval  Alfembly 
cc  at  Freyfling,  at  Landlberg,  at  Burghaufen,  at  Straf- 
“  burg,  at  Ingoldadt,  and  at  lad  at  Regenlburg*. 

cc  At  Munich  we  have  bought  a  houle,  and  by  cle- 
cc  ver  meafures  have  brought  things  fo  far,  that  the 
<f  citizens  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  even  fpcak  of  us 
cc  with  edeem.  We  can  openly  go  to  the  houfe  every 
cc  day,  and  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  Lod^e.  This 
<f  is  a  great  deal  for  this  city.  In  the  houfe  is  a  good 
cc  muleum  of  natural  hidory,  and  apparatus  for  ex- 
fC  periments:  alfo  a  library  which  daily  increafes.  The 
garden  is  well  occupied  by  botanic  fpecimens,  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  focicty  of  zealous 
‘c  naturalids. 

<c  We  get  all  the  literary  journals.  We  take  care, 
“  by  well-timed  pieces,  to  make  the  citizens  and  the 

Princes 

*  in  this  jmall  turbulent  city  there  were  eleven  Foret  fucieties  of 
Malons,  Pvofycrucians,  Clair- vovants,  &c. 


Princes  a  little  more  noticed  for  certain  little  flips. 
We  oppofe  the  monks  with  all  our  might,  and  with 
Great  fuccefs. 

O 

<<r  The  Lodge  is  conflituted  entirely  according  to  our 
fyftem,  and  has  broken  offemirely  from  Berlin,  and 
we  have  nearly  finifhed  our  tranfadtions  with  the 
Lodges  of  Poland,  and  fhall  have  them  under  our 
direction. 

<c  By  the  activity  of  our  Brethren,  the  Jefuits  have 
been  kept  out  of  all  the  profefforial  chairs  at  Ingol- 
ftadt,  and  our  friends  prevail.” 

“  The  widow  Duchefs  has  fet  up  her  academy  en¬ 
tirely  according  to  our  plan,  and  we  have  all  the 
Profeflors  in  the  Order.  Five  of  them  are  excellent, 
and  the  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  us. 
cc  We  have  got  Pylades  put  at  the  head  of  the  Fife, 
and  he  has  the  church-money  at  his  difpofal.  By 
properly  ufing  this  money,  we  have  been  enabled 

to  put  our  brother - ’s  houiehold  in  good  order  ; 

which  he  had  deftroyed  by  going  to  the  Jews.  We 
have  fupported  more  Brethren  under  fimilar  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

€c  Our  Ghoftly  Brethren  have  been  very  fortunate 
this  laft  year,  for  we  have  procured  for  them  feveral 
good  benefices,  parifhes,  tutorfhips,  &c. 
cc  Through  our  means  Arminius  and  Cortes  have 
gotten  ProfefTorfhips,  and  many  of  our  younger 
Brethren  have  obtained  Burfaries  by  our  help. 

<c  Wc  have  been  very  fuccelsful  againft  the  Jefuits, 
and  brought  things  to  fuch  a  bearing,  that  their  re¬ 
venues,  fuch  as  the  Million,  the  Golden  Alms,  the 
Exercifes,  and  the  Converfion  Box,  are  now  under 
the  management  of  our  friends.  So  are  alfo  their  con- 
cernsin  theuniverfity and  theGerman  fchool  founda¬ 
tions.  The  application  of  all  will  be  determined 
prefently,  and  we  have  fix  members  and  four  friends 
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“  in  the  Court.  This  has  coft  our  fenate  fome  nights 
<c  want  of  deep. 

<c  Xwo  of  our  beft  youths  have  got  journies  from  the 
«  Court,  and  they  will  go  to  Vienna,  where  they  will. 

<c  do  us  great  fervice. 

«  All  the  German  Schools,  and  the  Benevolent  So- 
sc  ciety,  are  at  laft  under  our  direction. 

«  We  have  sot  feveral  zealous  members  in  the  courts 
tc  of  iuftice,  and  we  arc  able  to  afford  them  pay,  and 
«  other  good  additions. 

“  Lately,  we  have  got  poffeffionof  the  Bartholomew 
«  Inftitution  for  young  clergymen,  having  fecured  all 
<c  its  fupporters.  Through  this  we  fhall  be  able  to 
«  fupply  Bavaria  with  fit  priefts. 

“  By  a  letter  from  Philo  we  learn,  tjiat  one  of  the 
<■<  higheft  dignities  in  the  church  was  obtained  for  a 
«  zealous  Uluminatus,  in  oppofition  even  to  the  au- 
«  thority  and  right  of  the  Bifhop  of  Spire,  who  is  re- 
«  prefented  as  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  prieft.” 

Such  were  the  leffer  myfteries  of  the  Illuminati.  But 
there  remain  the  higher  myfteries.  The  fyftem  of  thefe 
has  not  been  printed,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred 
only  by  Spartacus  himfelf,  from  papers  which  he  never 
entruftedto  any  perfon.  They  were  only  read  to  the 
candidate,  but  no  copy  was  taken.  The  publifher  of 
the  Neuefte  Arbeitung  fays  that  he  has  read  them  (lo  fays 
Groliman).  He  fays,  “  that  in  the  firft  degree  of 
<c  Magus  or  Philosophus,  the  doftrines  are  the 
cc  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza,  where  all  is  material, 
“  God  and  the  world  are  the  fame  thing,  and  all  re- 
“  ligion  wliatever  is  without  foundation,  and,  the  con- 
“  trivance  of  ambitious  men.”  The  lecond  degree, 
or  Rex,  teaches,  “  that  every  peafant,  citizen,  and 
“  houfeholder  is  a  fovereign,  as  in  the  Patriarchal 
“  ftate,  and  that  nations  muft  be  brought  back  to  that 
“  ftate,  bv  whatever  means  are  conducible — peace¬ 
ably, 
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abl;,r,  it  it  can  be  done;  but,  if  not,  then  by  force 

“  —for  all  fubordination  mult  vanifti  from  the  face  of 
“  the  earth.” 

1  he  author  fays  further,  that  the  German  Union 

was,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  work  of  the  lilu- 
minati. 

.  1  he  private  correfpondence  that  has  been  pubiifhed 

is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  was  difeovered  at 
Landfhut  and  Baftus  Hoff,  and  government  got  a  o-reat 
deal  of  uleful  information,  which  was  concealed,  1)0111 
out  of  regard  to  the  families  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
and  alio  that  the  reft  might  not  know  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  difeovery,  and  be  lefs  on  their  guard.  A 
third  collection  was  found  under  the  foundation  of  the 
houfe  in  which  the  Lodge  Theodor  vom  guten  Rath  had 
been  held.  But  none  of  this  has  appeared.  Enough 
furely  has  been  difeovered  to  give  the  public  a  very 

juft  idea  of  the  defigns  of  the  Society  and  its  connec- 
tions. 

Lodges  were  difeovered,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
private  papers  already  publiflied,  in  the  following 
places.  ° 


Munich 

Ingolftadt 

Frankfort 

Echftadt 

Hanover 

Brunfwick 

Calbe 

Magdeburgh 

CafTel 

Ofnabruck 

Weimar 

Upper  Saxony  (fevcral) 
Auftria  (14) 


Weftphalia  (feveral) 

Heidelberg 

Manheim 

Strafburgh  (c) 

opire 

Worms 

DuffcidorfF 

Cologne 

Bonn  (4)  | 

Livonia  (many) 
Courland  (many) 
Frankendahl 
Allace  (many) 


Vienna 
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Vienna  (4) 

Hefle  (many) 
Buchenwerter 
Mompeliard 
Stucgard  (3) 
Carlfruhe 
Anfpach 
Neuwied  (2) 
Mentz  (2) 

Poland  (many) 
Turin 

England  (8) 
Scotland  (2) 
Warfaw  (2) 
America  (leveral.) 


Deuxponts- 

Coufel 

Treves  (2) 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (2) 

Bartfchied 

Hahrenberg 

Switzerland  (many) 

Rome 

Naples 

Ancona 

Florence 

France 


Holland  (many) 
Drefden  (4) 

N.  B.  This  was  before  1786. 


I  have  picked  up  the  names  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers. 


Spartacus, 

Philo, 

Amelius, 

Bayard, 

Piomedes, 

Cato, 


t 


V.* 


Weifhaupt,  Profeflbr. 
Knigge,  Freyherr,  i.  e. 

Gentleman. 

Bode,  F.  H. 

Bufche,  F.  H. 

Conftanza,  Marq. 
Zwack,  Lawyer. 
Torrjng,  Count. 
Khreitmaier,  Prince. 
Gtfchneider,  ProfefTor. 
Coflandey,  Profeflbr. 
Renner,  Profeflbr. 
Grunberger,  Profeflbr. 
Balderbufch,  F.  H. 
Lippert,  Counfellor. 
Kundl,  ditto. 

Bart,  ditto. 


U 


Leiberh.auer, 
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Pythagoras;., 


Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 

Zoroafter,  Confucius, 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus, 

Sulla, 


Pythagoras,  (ad,) 
Marius, 


paladin. 


Leiberhauer,  Prieft. 
Kundler,  Profeffor. 
Lowling,  Profeffor. 
Vachency,  Counfellor. 
Moraulky,  Count. 
Hoffftetter,  Surveyor  of 
Roads. 

Strobl,  Bookfeller. 
Weftenrieder,  Profeffor. 
Babo,  Profeffor. 

Baader,  Profeffor. 

Burzes,  Prieft. 

Pfruntz,  Prieft. 

Baffus,  Baron. 

Savioli,  Count. 

Nicholai,  Bookfeller. 
Bahrdt,  Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. 

Socher,  School  Infpeftor. 
Dillis,  Abbe. 
Meggenhoff,  Paymafter. 
Danzer,  Canon. 

Braun,  ditto. 

Fifcher,  Magiftrate. 
Frauenberger,  Baron. 
Kaltner,  Lieutenant. 
Drexl,  Librarian. 

Hertel,  Canon. 

Dachfel. 

Diking,  Counfellor. 
Seefeld,  Count. 
Gunfheim,  ditto. 
Morgellan,  ditto. 

Ecker,  ditto. 

Ow,  Major. 

Werner,  Counfellor. 

Cornelius, 
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Cornelius  Scipio, 


Tycho  Brahe, 
Thales, 

Attila, 

Ludovicus  Bavarus, 

Shaftelbury, 

Coriolanus, 

Timon, 

Tamerlane, 

Livius, 

Cicero, 

,  Ajax, 
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Berger,  Counfellor. 
Worcz,  Apothecary. 
Mauvillon,  Colonel. 
Mirabeau,  Count. 
Orleans,  Duke. 
Hochinaer. 

Gafpar,  Merchant. 
Kapfinger. 

Sauer. 

Lofi. 

Steger. 

Tropponero,  Zufchwartz. 
Michel. 

Lange. 

Badorffer. 

Pfeft. 

Maflenhaufen,  Count; 


I  have  not  been  able  to  find  who  perfonated  Minos, 
Euriphon,  Celfius,  Mahomet,  Hercules,  Socrates, 
Philippo  Strozzi,  Euclides,  and  fome  others  who  have 
been  uncommonly  aftive  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
caufe. 

The  chief  publications  for  giving  us  regular  accounts 
of  the  whole,  (befides  the  original  writings,)  are, 

1.  Grojfe  Abjlcht  des  Illuminaten  Or  dens. 

2.  - Nachtrages  (3.)  an  denjelben . 

3.  Weifhaupt' s  improved  Sy ft em. 

4.  Syftem  des  Ilium.  Orders  aus  dem  Original  ftchrif  ten 
gezogen. 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  refleftions 
on  the  accounts  already  given  of  this  Order,  which  has 
fo  diftinftly  concentrated  the  cafual  and  fcattered  ef¬ 
forts  of  its  prompters,  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants ,  the 
PhilaletheSy  and  Amis  Reunis  of  France,  and  carried  on 
the  fyftem  of  enlightening  and  reforming  the  world. 

The 
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The  great  ami  profefled  by  che  Order  is  to  make  men 
happy ;  and  the  means  profefled  to  be  employed,  as 
the  only  and  furely  effective,  is  making  them  good ;  and 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  enlightening  the  mind ,  and 
freeing  it  from  the  dominion  of  fuperftition  and  prejudices . 
This  purpofe  is  effedted  by  its  producing  a  juft  and  fteady 
morality .  This  done,  and  becoming  univerfal,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  peace  of  fociety  will  be 
the  conftrquence, — that  government,  fubordination, 
and  all  the  difagreeable  coercions  of  civil  governments 
will  be  unneceflary,— and  that  fociety  may  go  on 
peaceably  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  liberty  and  equality. 

Eut  furely  it  requires  no  angel  from  heaven  to  tell 
us  that  if  every  man  is  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  vice ; 
and  that  there  will  be  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
between  man  and  man,  whatever  be  the  differences  of 
rank  and  fortune ;  fo  that  Liberty  and  Equality  feem 
not  to  be  the  neceflary  confequences  of  this  juft  Mora¬ 
lity,  nor  neceflary  requifltes  for  this  national  happinefs. 
We  may  queftion,  therefore,  whether  the  Illumination 
which  makes  this  a  neceflary  condition  is  a  clear  and 
a  pure  light.  It  may  be  a  falfe  glare  fliowing  the  ob¬ 
ject  only  on  one  fide,  tinged  with  partial  colours  thrown 
on  it  by  neighbouring  objects.  We  fee  fo  much  wil- 
dom  in  the  general  plans  of  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  the  fame  in  what  relates  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  that  the  God  of  nature  accomplifhes 
his  plans  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  inftances.  We  are 
even  difpofed  to  think  that  human  nature  would  fuffer 
by  it.  The  rational  nature  of  man  is  not  contented 
with  meat  and  drink,  and  raiment,  and  flicker,  but  is 
alfo  pleafed  with  exerting  many  powers  and  faculties, 
and  with  gratifying  many  takes,  which  could  hardly 
have  exiftence  in  a  fociety  where  all  are  equal.  We 
fay  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pleafure 
ariflng  from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art — 
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the  pleafure  of  intelledlual  cultivation,  the  pleafure  of 
mere  ornament,  are  rational,  didinguifh  man  from  a 
brute,  and  are  fo  general,  that  there  is  hardly  a  mind 
fo  rude  as  not  to  feel  them.  Of  all  thefe,  and  of  all 
the  difficult  fciences,  all  mod  rational,  and  in  them* 
felves  mod  innocent,  and  mod  delightful  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  we  ffiould  be  deprived  in  a  fociety  where 
all  are  equal.  No  individual  could  give  employment 
to  the  talents  neceffary  for  creating  and  improving  thefe 
ornamental  comforts  of  life.  We  are  abfolutely  cer¬ 
tain  that,  even  in  the  mod  favourable  fituations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  molt  untainted  virtue  in  every 
bread  could  not  raife  man  to  that  degree  of  cultivation 
that  is  poffclfed  by  citizens  very  low  in  any  of  the  dates 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  fituation  of  mod  countries  we 
are  acquainted  with,  the  date  of  man  would  be  much 
lower:  for,  at  our  very  fetting  out,  we  mud  grant 
that  the  liberty  and  equality  here  fpoken  of  mud  be 
complete ;  for  there  mud  not  be  fieri  a  thing  as  a  far¬ 
mer  and  his  cottager.  This  would  be  as  unjud,  as 
much  the  cauie  of  dilcontent,  as  the  gentleman  and 
the  farmer. 

This  fcheme  therefore  feems  contrary  to  the  defigns 
of  our  Creator,  who  has  every  where  placed  us  in  thofe 
fituations  of  inequality  that  are  here  fo  much  reproba¬ 
ted,  and  has  given  us  ftrong  propenfitics  by  which  we 
relifh  thofe  enjoyments.  We  alfo  find  that  they  may 
be  enjoyed  in  peace  and  innocence.  And  ladlv,  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  villain,  who,  in  the  dation  of  a  profelfor, 
would  plunder  a  prince,  would  alfo  plunder  the  farmer  if 
he  were  his  cottager.  The  Illumination  therefore  that 
appears  to  have  the  bedchanceof  making  mankind  hap¬ 
py  is  that  which  will  teach  us  the  Morality  which  will  re- 
fpedt  the  comforts  of  cultivated  Society,  and  teach  us  to 
protedlthe  poffelforsin  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  them  ; 
that  will  enable  us  to  perceive  and  admire  the  tade  and 
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elegance  of  Architecture  and  Gardening,  without  any 
wiih  to  fvveep  the  palaces,  the  gardens,  and  their  owner, 
irom  oft  the  earth,  merely  becaufe  he  is  their  owner. 

We  are  therefore  fufpicious  of  this  Illumination, 
and  apt  to  aferibe  this  violent  antipathy  to  Princes  and 
lubordination  to  the  very  caufe  that  makes  true  Illumi¬ 
nation,  and  juft  Morality  proceeding  from  it,  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  public  happinefs,  namely,  the  vice  and  in- 
juftice  of  thofe  who  cannot  innocently  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  thofe  oiTenfive  elegancies  of  human  life.  Lux- 
m  io us  fade,  keen  deures,  and  unbridled  paflions,  would 
prom pt  to  all  this;  and  this  Illumination  is,  as  we  fee, 
equivalent  to  them  in  effeCt.  The  aim  of  the  Order 
is  not  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  man,  and  fhew  him  his 
moral  obligations,  and  by  the  praCrice'of  his  duties  to 
make  fociety  peaceable,  pofteftion  fecure,  and  coercion 
unneceffary,  fo  that  all  may  be  at  reft  and  happy,  even 
though  all  were  equal;  but  to  get  rid  of  the  coercion 
which  muft  be  employed  in  the  place  of  Morality,  that 
the  innocent  rich  may  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  the 
idle  and  profligate  poor.  But*to  do  this,  an  unjuft  ca- 
fuiftiy  muft  be  employed  inftead  of  a  juft  Morality; 
and  this  muft  be  defended  or  fuggefted,  by  mifrepre- 
fen ting  the  true  ftate  of  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
univerle,  and  by  removing  the  reftriCtions  of  religion, 
and  giving  a  fuperlative  value  to  all  thofe  conftituents 
of  human  enjoyment,  which  true  Illumination  fhews 
us  to  be  but  very  fmall  concerns  of  a  rational  and  vir¬ 
tuous  mind.  The  more  clofely  we  examine  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  Illuminati,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  perceive  that  this  is  the  cafe.  Their  firft  and 
immediate  aim  is  to  get  the  pofleftion  of  riches,  power, 
and  influence,  without  induftry ;  and  to  accomplifla 
this,  tin  y  want  to  abolifh  C hriftianicy ;  and  then  d-f- 
loiute  manners  and  universal  profligacy  will  procure 
riiciq  the  adherence  of  all  the  wicked,  and  enable  them 


to 
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to  overturn  all  the  civil  governments  of  Europe ;  after 
which  they  will  think  of  farther  conquefts,  and  extend 
their  operations  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  till 
they  have  reduced  mankind  to  the  Rate  of  one  undif- 
tinguilhable  chaotic  mals. 

But  this  is  too  chimerical  to  be  thought  their  real 
aim.  Their  Founder,  I  dare  fay,  never  entertained 
fuch  hopes,  nor  troubled  himfelf  with  the  fate  of diftant 
lands.  But  it  comes  in  his  way  when  he  puts  on  the 
malk  of  humanity  and  benevolence:  it  mud  embrace 
all  mankind,  only  becaufe  it  rauft  be  ftronger  than  pa- 
triotifm  and  loyalty,  which  ftand  in  his  way.  Obferve 
that  Weilhaupt  took  a  name  expreflive  of  his  princi¬ 
ples.  Spartacus  was  a  gladiator,  who  headed  an  in-, 
iurredtion  of  Roman  (laves,  and  for  three  years  kept 
the  city  in  terror.  Weifhaupt  fays  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  “  I  never  was  fond  of  empty  titles ;  but  finely 
«  that  man  has  a  childifh  foul  who  would  not  as  rea- 
“  dily  chufe  the  name  of  Spartacus  as  that  of  06ta- 
«  vius  Auguftus.”  The  names  which  he  gives  to  fe- 
veral  of  his  gang  exprefs  their  differences  of  fenti- 
ments.  Philo,  Lucian,  and  others,  are  very  fignifi- 
cantly  given  to  Knigge,  Nicholai,  &c.  He  was  vain 
of  the  name  Spartacus,  becaufe  he  confidered  himfelf 
as  employed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  leading  {laves 
to  freedom.  Princes  and  Priefts  are  mentioned  by  him 
on  all  occafions  in  terms  of  abhorrence. 

Spartacus  employs  powerful  means.  The  ftyle  of 
the  Jefuits,  (as  he  fays,)  he  confiders  every  mean  as 
confecrated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed,  and 
he  fays  with  great  truth, 

<c  Fleeter  eft  nequeo  Juperos>  Acheronta  mcveloA 

To  fave  his  reputation,  he  fcruples  not  to  murder 
his  innocent  child,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  held 
in  his  arms  with  emotions  of  fondnefs  and  affcdtion. 

But 

.  il 
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But  left  this  ftiould  appear  too  felfifh  a  motive,  he  fays, 
<c  Had  I  fallen,  my  precious  Order  would  have  fallen 
wich  me  ;  the  Order  which  is  to  bleis  mankind.  I 
“  fhould  not  again  have  been  able  to  fpeak  of  virtue  fo 
as  to  make  any  laftmg  impreffion.  IVTy  example 
“  might  have  ruined  many  young  men.”  This  he 
thinKs  will  excufe,  nay  fandlify  any  thing.  tc  My 
“  letters  are  my  greateft  vindication.”  He  employs 
the  Chriftian  Rehgion,  which  he  thinks  a  falfehood, 
and  which  he  is  afterwards  to  explode,  as  the  mean  for 
invitingChriftians  of  every  denomination,  and  gradually 
cajoling  them,  by  clearing  up  their  Chriftian  doubts  in 
fucceffion,  till  he  lands  them  in  Deifm  j  or  if  he  finds 
them  unfit,  and  too  religious,  he  gives  them  a  Stabene, 
and  then  laughs  at  the  fears,  or  perhaps  madnefs,  in 
which  he  leaves  them.  Having  got  them  the  length 
of  Deifm,  they  are  declared  to  be  fit,  and  he  receives 
them  into  the  higher  myfteries.  But  left  they  fhould 
ftill  fhrink  back,  dazzled  by  the  Pandemonian  glare  of 
Illumination  which  will  now  burft  upon  them,  he  ex¬ 
acts  from  them,  for  the  firft  time,  a  bond  of  perfe- 
verance.  But,  as  Philo  fays,  there  is  little  chance  of 
tergiverfation.  The  life  and  honour  ofmoftofthe 
candidates  are  by  this  time  in  his  hand.  They  have 
been  long  occupied  in  the  vile  and  corrupting  office  of 
fpies  on  all  around  them,  and  they  are  found  fit  for 
their  prefent  honours,  becaufe  they  have  difcharged 
this  office  to  his  fatisfaftion,  by  the  reports  which  they 
have  given  in,  containing  ftories  of  their  neighbours, 
nay  even  of  their  own  gang.  They  may  be  ruined  in 
the  world  by  difclofing  thefe,  either  privately  or  pub¬ 
licly.  A  man  w'ho  had  once  brought  himfelf  into  tnis 
perilous  fituation  durft  not  go  back.  He  might  have 
been  left  indeed  in  any  degree  of  Illumination  ;  and,  if 
Religion  has  not  been  cpiite  eradicated  from  his  mind, 
he  muft  be  in  that  condition  of  painful  anxiety  and 
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doubt  that  makes  him  defperate,  fit  for  the  full  opera¬ 
tion  of  fanaticifm,  and  he  may  be  engaged,  in  the  cauje 
cf  God ,  cc  to  commit  all  kind  of  wickednefs  and  greedi- 
nefs.*'  In  this  (late  of  mind,  a  man  fhuts  his  eyes, 
andrufheson.  Had  Spartacus  luppofed  that  he  was 
“dealing  with  good  men,  his  conduct  would  have  been 
the  reverfe  of  all  this.  There  is  no  occafion  for  this 
bond  from  a  perfon  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  the 
Order.  But  he  knew  them  to  be  unprincipled,  and 
that  the  higher  myfteries  were  fo  daring,  that  even  fome 
of  fuch  men  would  dart  at  them.  But  they  mud  not 
blab. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Religion,  Spartacus  could 
with  more  fafety  bring  into  view  the  great  aim  of  all  his 
efforts — to  rule  the  world  by  means  of  his  Order.  As 
the  immediate  mean  for  attaining  this,  he  holds  out 
the  profpedt  of  freedom  from  civil  fubordination.  Per¬ 
fect  Liberty  and  Equality  are  interwoven  with  every 
thing  ;  and  the  flattering  thought  is  continually  kept 
up,  'that  “  by  the  wife  contrivance  of  this  Order,  the 
*c  mod  complete  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  rral 
worth  of  every  perfon  ;  the  Order  will,  for  its  own 
cc  Jake,  and  therefore  certainly ,  place  every  man  in 
that  fituation  in  which  he  can  be  mod  effedtive.  The 
<f  pupils  are  convinced  that  the  Order  will  rule  the 
<c  world.  Every  member  therefore  becomes  a  ruler." 
We  all  think  ourlelves  qualified  to  rule.  The  difficult 
tafk  is  to  obey  with  propriety  3  but  we  are  honedly 
generous  in  our  profpedts  of  future  command.  It  is 
therefore  an  alluring  thought,  both  to  good  and  bad 
men.  By  this  lure  the  Order  will  fpread.  If  they  are 
aftive  in  infinuating  their  members  into  offices,  and 
in  keeping  out  others,  (which  the  private  correlpon- 
dence  (hews  to  have  been  the  cafe,)  they  may  have  had 
frequent  experience  of  their  fuccefs  in  gaminu  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  world.  This  mud  whet  them  zeal  If 
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Weifhaupt  was  a  flncere  Cofmo- polite,  he  had 
the  plealure  of  feeing  cc  his  work  profpering  in  his 
hands/’ 

It  furely  needs  little  argument  now  to  prove,  that 
the  Order  of  Illuminati  had  for  its  immediate  objedt 
the  abolifning  of  Chriftianity,  (at  lead  this  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Founder,)  with  the  foie  view  of  over¬ 
turning  the  civil  government,  by  introducing  univerfal 
diffblutencfs  and  profligacy  of  manners,  and  then  getting 
the  affiftance  of  the  corrupted  fubjedts  to  overlet  the 
throne.  The  whole  condudt  in  the  preparation  and 
inftrudtion  of  the  Prefoyter  and  Regens  is  diredled  to 
this  point.  Philo  fays,  c<  I  have  been  at  unwearied 
pains  to  remove  the  fears  of  fame  who  imagine  that 
c<  our  Superiors  want  to  abolifh  Chriftianity  ;  but  by 
and  by  their  prejudices  will  wear  off,  and  they  will 
<c  be  more  at  their  eafe.  Were  I  to  let  them  know 
<c  that  our  General  holds  all  Religion  to  be  a  lie,  and 
<c  ufes  even  Deifm,  only  to  lead  men  by  the  nofe — 
<c  Were  1  to  connedt  mylelf  again  with  the  Free  Ma- 
<<r  fons,  and  tell  them  our  defigns  to  ruin  their  Fra- 
<c  ternity  by  this  circular  letter  (a  letter  to  the  Lodge 
<c  in  Courland) — Were  1  but  to  give  the  leaf!:  hint  to 
“  any  of  the  Princes  of  Greece  (Bavaria) — No,  my 
anger  fhall  not  carry  me  lo  far. — An  Order,  forfooth, 
«  which  in  this  manner  abides  human  nature — which 


<c  will  fubjedt  men  to  a  bondage  more  intolerable  than 
fC  Jefuitifm — 1  could  put  it  on  a  relpedtable  footing, 
<<  and  the  world  would  be  ours.  Should  I  mention 
ff  our  fundamental  principles,  (even  after  all  the  pains 
<c  I  have  been  at  to  mitigate  them,)  fo  unqueftionably 
“  dangerous  to  the  world,  who  would  remain  ?  What 
cf  fignifies  the  innocent  ceremonies  of  the  Prieft’sde- 
<<  gree,  as  1  have  compofed  it,  in  companion  with 
“  your  maxim,  that  we  may  ufe  for  agood  end  thofe 
cl  means  which  the  wicked  employ  for  a  bale  purpoie 
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Brutus  writes,  cc  Numenius  now  acquiefces  in  the 
«  mortality  of  the  foul;  but,  I  fear  we  ill  a  1 1  lole  1  u- 
<c  dovicus  Bavarus.  He  told  Spartacus,  that  he  was 
cc  miflaken  when  he  thought  that  he  had  lwallowed 
<c  his  ft  up  id  Mafonry.  No,  he  law  the  trick,  and  did 
cc  not  admire  the  end  that  required  ir.  I  don’t  know 
«  what  to  do;  a  Si  a  hem  would  make  him  mad,  and 
cc  he  will  blow  us  all  up. 

cc  The  Order  "muft  po fiefs  the  power  of  life  and 
«  death  in  conlequence  of  our  Oath;  and  with  pro- 
“  priety,  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  by  the  fame  right, 
u  that  any  government  in  the  world  pofiefles  it :  for 
cc  the  Order  comes  in  their  place,  making  them  un- 
C£  neceflary.  When  things  cannot  be  otherwife,  and 
c  ruin  would  enfue  if  the  Afibciation  did  not  employ 
tc  this  mean,  the  Order  tnuft,  as  well  as  public  rulers, 
fc  employ  it  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  therefore  for 
<c  its  own  prefervation.”  (N.  B.  Obferve  here  the 
cafuiftry.)  “  Nor  will  the  political  conftitutions  fuf- 
cc  fer  by  this,  for  there  are  always  thoufands  equally 
“  ready  and  able  to  fupply  the  place.” 

We  need  not  v/onder  that  Diomedes  told  the  Pro- 

% 

fefiors,  cc  that  death,  inevitable  death,  from  which  no 
4C  potentate  could  p rote 61  them,  awaited  every  traitor 
<c  of  the  Order ;”  nor  that  the  French  Convention 
propofed  to  take  off  the  German  Princes  and  General 
by  fword  or  poifon,  &c. 

Spartacus  might  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  Order  with 
the  notion  of  ruling  the  world  ;  but  I  imagine  that  his 
own  immediate  objeft  was  ruling  the  Order.  The 
happinefs  of  mankind  was,  like  VYeiihauptV Chrifli- 
anity,  a  mere  tool,  a  tool  which  the  Regent es  made  a 
joke  of.  But  Spartacus  would  rule  the  Regentes  ;  this 
he  could  not  fo  eafily  accomplilh.  His  defpotifm  was 
infupportable  to  molt  of  them,  and  finally  brought  all 
to  light.  When  he  could  not  prrfuade  them  by  his 

own 


own  firmnefs,  and  indeed  by  his  fuperior  talents  and 
diflntereftednefsin  other  refpeds,  and  his  unwearied  ac¬ 
tivity,  he  employed  jefuitical  tricks,  caufing  them  to 
fall  out  with  each  other,  letting  them  as  fpies  on  each 
other,  and  leparating  any  two  that  he  faw  attached  to 
eacii  °t‘-ei,  by  making  the  one  a  Mafter  of  the  other; 
and,  in  ihorr,  he  left  nothing  undone  that  could  fecure 
his  uncontrolled  command.  This  caufed  Philo  to  quit 
Lim  Older,  and  made  Baffus,  Ton  'lor ring,  Kreitmaier , 
and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  ceafe  attending  the  meet- 
xtigs ;  and  it  was  their  mutual  diflenfions  which  made 
tmm  ipeak  too  freeiy  in  public,  and  call  on  them- 
felves  fo  much  notice.  At  the  time  of  the  difcovery, 
the  party  of  Weifhaupt  confifted  chiefly  of  very  mean 
people,  devoted  to  him,  and  willing  to  execute  his 
orders,  teat  by  being  his  fervants,  they  might  have 
the  pleafure  of  commanding  others. 

The  objects,  the  undoubted  obje&s  of  this  Afloci- 
aticn,  are  furely  dangerous  and  deteftable;  namely, 
to  overturn  the  prelent  conftitutions  of  the  European 
States,  in  order  to  introduce  a  chimera  which  the 
hiltory  of  mankind  fhews  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature 
ot  man. 

Naturam  expellas  fared ,  tamen  ufque  recurret. 

Sup  pole  it  poflible,  and  done  in  peace,  the  new  fyftem 
could  not  (land  unlefs  every  principle  of  a&ivity  in  the 
human  mind  be  enthralled,  all  incitement  to  exertion 
and  induftry  removed,  and  man  brought  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  incapable  of  improvement;  and  this  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  every  thing  that  is  valued  by  the  beft  of  men 
— by  mifery  and  devaluation — by  loofening  all  the 
bands  of  fociety.  To  talk  of  morality  and  virtue  in 
conjundion  with  fuch  fchemes  is  an  infult  to  common 
fenfe  ;  diffolutenefs  of  manners  alone  can  bring  men  to 
think  of  it. 
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Is  it  not  aftpnifhing,  therefore,  to  hear  people  in 
this  country  exprefs  any  regard  for  this  inftitution  ?  Is 
it  not  molt  mortifying  to  think  that  there  are  Lodges 
of  Illuminated  among  us  ?  I  think  that  nothing  bids 
fairer  for  weaning  our  inconfiderate  countrymen  from 
having  any  connection  with  them,  than  the  faithful  ac¬ 
count  here  given.  I  hope  that  there  are  few,  very 
few  of  our  countrymen,  and  none  whom  we  call  friend, 
who  can  think  that  an  Order  which  held  luch  doftrines, 
and  which  praCtifed  fiich  things,  can  be  any  thing  elfc 
than  a  ruinous  Affociation,  a  gang  of  profligates.  All 
their  profeflions  of  the  love  of  mankind  are  vain  ;  their 
Illumination  mult  be  a  bewildering  blaze,  and  totally 
ineffectual  for  its  purpofe,  for  it  has  had  no  fuch  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  leaders  of  the  band  ;  yet  it  feems  quite 
adequate  to  the  effeCts  it  has  produced;  for  fuch  are 
the  characters  of  thofe  who  forget  God. 

If  we  in  the  next  place  attend  to  their  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  examine  it  by  thofe  rules  of  common  fenfe 
that  we  apply  in  other  cafes  of  conduCt,  we  fh all  find 
it  equally  unpromifing.  The  fyftem  of  Illuminatilfn 
is  one  of  the  explanations  of  Free  Mafonry  ;  and  it  has 
gained  many  partilans.  Thefe  explanations  reft  their 
credit  and  their  preference  on  their  own  merits.  There 
is  fomething  in  themfclves,  or  in  one  of  them  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  another,  which  procures  it  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  its  own  fake.  Therefore,  to  give  this  Order 
any  dependence  on  Free  Mafonry  is  to  degrade  the 
Order.  To  introduce  a  Mafonic  Ritual  into  a  manly 
inftitution,  is  to  degrade  it  to  a  frivolous  amufement 
for  great  children.  Men  really  exerting  themfelves  to 
reform  the  world,  and  qualified  for  the  tafk,  mult  have 
been  difgufted  with  fuch  occupations.  They  betray  a 
frivolous  conception  of  the  tafk  in  which  they  are  real¬ 
ly  engaged.  To  imagine  that  men  engaged  in  the 
ftruggle  and  rivalfhip  of  life,  under  the  influence  of 
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fdfifh,  or  mean,  or  impetuous  paffions,  are  to  be 
wheedled  into  candid  fentiments,  or  a  generous  con - 
dud:,  as  a  froward  child  may  fometimes  be  made  gen¬ 
tle  and  tradable  by  a  rattle  or  humming-top,  betrays 
.  p  *  <  cof*hu  m  a  n  nature,  and  an  arrogant 

ielt-cqnceit  in  thole  who  can  imagine  that  all  but 
themiclves  are  babies.  The  further  we  proceed,  the 
more  do  we  fee  of  this  want  of  wijdom.  7' he  whole 
procedure  of  their  inftrudion  luppofes  fuch  a  complete 
lurrender  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  common  lenfe 
and  of  common  caution,  that  it  feeins  impofilble  that 
it  Ihould  not  have  alarmed  every  fenfible  mind.  This 
indeed  happened  before  the  Order  was  feven  years  old. 
It  was  wife  indeed  to  keep  their  Areopagita  out  of 
light;  but  who  can  be  fo  filly  as  to  believe  that  their 
unknown  Superiors  were  all  and  always  faultlefs  men  ? 
But  had  they  been  the  men  they  were  reprefented  to 
Be, — If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  any 
capacity  of  drawing  juft  inferences  from  the  conduit 
of  others,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  knowing  his  Supe¬ 
riors  would  have  animated  the  pupil  to  exertion,  that 
he  might  exhibit  a  pleafing  fpedacle  to  fuch  intelligent 
and  worthy  judges.  Did  noc  the  Stoics  profefs  them- 
felves  to  be  encouraged  in  the  fcheme  of  life,  by  the 
thought  that  the  immortal  Gods  were  looking  on  and 
patting  their  judgments  on  their  manner  of  adino-  the 
part  afijgned  them  ?  But  what  abjed  fpirit  will  be  con¬ 
tented  with  working,  zealoufiy  working,  for  years, 
after  a  plan  of  which  he  is  never  to  learn  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  ?  In  fhort,  the  only  knowledge  that  he  can  per¬ 
ceive  is  knowledge  in  its  world  form,  Cunning.  This 
muff  appear  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he  will  loon 
find  that  he  is  kept  in  complete  fubjedion.  If  he  is  a 
true  and  zealous  Brother,  he  has  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  his  Superiors  by  his  referipts,  which  they 
required  of  him  on  pretence  of  their  learning  his  own 

charader, 


character,  and  of  his  learning  how  to  know  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  other  men.  In  theie  referipts  they  have  goc 
his  thoughts  on  many  delicate  points,  and  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  others.  His  Dire&ors  may  ruin  him  by  be¬ 
traying  him;  and  this  without  being  leen  in  it.  I 
fhould  think  that  wife  men  would  know  that  none  but 
weak  or  bad  men  would  fubjedl  rhemfelves  to  luch  a 
tafk.  They  exclude  the  good,  the  manly,  the  only 
fit  perfons  for  affifting  them  in  their  endeavours  to  in¬ 
form  and  to  rule  the  world.  Indeed  I  may  fay  that 
this  exclufion  is  almoft  made  already  by  connecting 
the  Order  with  Free  Malonry.  Lodges  are  not  the 
reforts  of  fuch  men.  They  may  fometimes  be  found 
there  for  an  hour’s  relaxation.  But  thefe  places  are 
the  haunts  of  the  young,  the  thoughtlefs,  the  idle,  the 
weak,  the  vain,  or  of  defigning  Literati;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  this  is  the  condition  of  three- fourths  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati  whofe  names  are  known  to  the  public.  I  own 
that  the  reafons  given  to  the  pupil  for  preferibing  thefe 
tafks  are  artful,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  their  ef¬ 
fect.  During  the  flurry  of  reception,  and  the  glow  of 
expectation,  the  danger  may  not  be  iulpectcd  ;  but  I 
hardly  imagine  that  it  will  remain  unperceived  when 
the  pupil  fits  down  to  write  bis  firft  lelfon.  Mafpri 
Lodges,  however,  were  the  mo  ft  likely  places  for 
finding  and  enlifting  members.  Young  men,  warmed 
by  declamations  teeming  with  the  flimfy  moral  cant  of 
Cofmo-politifm,  are  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
this  Illumination.  It  now  appears  alfo,  that  the  dif- 
fenfions  in  Free  Mafonry  mutt  have  had  great  influence 
in  promoting  this  febeme  of  Weifliaupt’s,  which  was, 
in  many  particulars,  fo  unpromifing,  becaufe  it  pre- 
fuppofes  fuch  a  degradation  of  the  mind.  But  when 
the  fchifmatics  in  Mafonry  dilputed  with  warmth,  tri¬ 
fles  came  to  acquire  unfpeakable  importance.  The 
hankering  after  wonder  was  not  in  tire  leaf!  abated  by 
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r  u-rie  trrC  ^S  whl,ch  had  been  detcfted,  and  the  impof- 
fibdity  of  the  wdhed-for  difcovery  had  never  been  de- 

monftratecl  to  perlons  prepoffcffed  in  its  favour.  They 
ftill  chcje  to  believe  that  the  fymbols  contained  feme 
important  lecret;  and  happy  will  be  the  man  who 
hnds  it  out.  I  he  more  frivolous  the  fymbols,  the 
more  does  the  heart  cling  to  the  myftery;  and,  to  a 
m;nd  in  this  anxious  (late,  Weilhaupt’s  proffer  was 
enticing.  He  laid  before  them  a  feheme  which  was 
omewhat  feafible,  was  magnificent,  furpaffinp"  our 
conceptions,  but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as  permitted 
us  to  expatiate  on  the  fubjeft,  and  even  to  amplify  it 
at  pleafure  in  our  imaginations  without  ablurdity.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  wonderful,  therefore,  that  fo 
many  were  falcinated  till  they  became  at  laft  reo-ardlefs 
of  the  abfurdiry  and  inconfiftency  of  the  means  by 
which  this  fplendid  objedt  was  to  be  attained.  Hear 
what  Spartacus  himlelffays  of  hidden  myfteries.  «  Of 
“  all  the  means  I  know  to  lead  men,  the  moft  effec- 
tual  is  a  concealed  myftery.  The  hankering  of  the 
“  mind  is  irrefiftible ;  and  if  once  a  man  has  taken  it 
“  into  his  head  that  there  is  a  myftery  in  a  thing,  it 
“  impoffible  to  get  it  out,  either  by  argument  or 
“  experience.  And  then,  we  can  fo  change  notions 
"  by  merely  changing  a  word.  What  more  contempti- 
,c  ble  than  fanaticifm  ;  but  call  it  enthufiqfm  ;  then  add 
<c  the  little  word  noble,  and  .you  may  lead  him  over 
“  the  world.  Nor  are  we,  in  thele  bright  days,  a  bit 
<c  better  than  our  fathers,  who  found  "the  pardon  of 
<c  their  fins  myfterioufly  contained  in  a  much  meater 
“  fin,  viz.  leaving  their  family,  and  going  barefooted 
Cf  to  Rome.” 

Such  being  the  employment,  and  fuch  the  difciples, 
fliould  we  expedt  the  fruits  to  be  very  precious  ?  No. 
The  dodtrint  s  which  were  gradually  unfolded  were 
fuch  as  luited  thole  who  continued  in  the  Curjus  Aca- 
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demicus.  Thofe  who  did  not,  becaufe  they  did  not  like 
them,  got  a  Sta  bene ;  they  were  not  fit  for  advance¬ 
ment.  The  numbers  however  were  great ;  Spartacus 
boafted  of  600  in  Bavaria  alone  in  1783.  We  don’t 
know  many  of  them  ;  few  of  thofe  we  know  were  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  ;  and  I  can  fee  that  it  required 
much  wheedling,  and  many  letters  of  long  worded 
German  compliments  from  the  proud  Spartacus,  to 
win  even  a  young  Baron  or  a  Graf  juft  come  of  age. 

Men  in  an  eafy  fituation  in  life  could  not  brook  the 
employment  of  a  fpy,  which  is  bafe,  cowardly,  and 
corrupting,  and  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  degraded 
the  perlon  who  engages  in  it.  Can  the  perfon  be  call¬ 
ed  wife  who  thus  enfiaves  himfelf?  Such  perfons  give 
up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  rely  on  their  un¬ 
known  Superiors  with  the  blinded:  and  rnoft  abjedt  confi¬ 
dence.  For  their  fakes,  and  to  rivet  (till  failcr  their  own 
fetters,  they  engage  in  the  moft  corrupting  of  all  em¬ 
ployments — and  for  what  ? — To  learn  fomething  more 
of  an  Order,  of  which  every  degree  explodes  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  former  one.  Would  it  have  hurt  the  young 
Illuminatus  to  have  it  explained 'to  him  all  at  once? 

Would  not  this  fire  his  mind — when  he  fees  with  the 
fame  glance  the  great  objedt,  and  the  fitnefs  of  the 
means  for  attaining  it  ?  Would  not  the  exalted  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Superiors,  fo  much  excelling  himfelf  in  ta¬ 
lents,  and  virtue,  and  happinefs,  (otherwile  the  Order 
is  good  for  nothing,)  warm  his  heart,  and  fill  him 
with  emulation,  fince  he  fees  in  them,  that  what  is  fo 
ftrongly  preached  to  him  is  an  attainable  thing?  No, 
no — \tjj>  all  a  trick.;,  he  mult  be  kept  like  a  child, 
amufed  with  rattles,  and  ftars,  and  ribands — gnd  all 
the  fatisfadtion  he  obtains  is,  like  the  Mafons,  the  di- 
verfion  of  feeing  others  running  the  fame  gauntlet. 

Weifhaupt  acknowledges  that  the  great  influence  of 
the  Order  may  be  abufed.  Surely,  in  no  way  fo  eafily 


or  fo  fatally  as  by  corrupting  or  fedudtive  leflbns  in  the 
beginning.  The  miftake  or  error  of  the  pupil  is  un- 
difcoverable  by  himfelf,  (according  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  Illumination,)  for  the  pupil  muft  believe 
his  Mentor  to  be  infallible — with  him  alone  he  is  con¬ 
nected — his  leffons  only  mull  he  learn.  Who  can  tell 
him  that  he  has  gone  wrong— or  who  can  fet  him 
right  ? 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  confufion  and  deficiency. 
There  muft  be  fome  ftandard  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  ;  but  this  is  inacceflible  to  alT within  the  pale  of 
the  Order  j  it  is  therefore  without  this  pale,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Order — and  it  is  attainable  only  by 
abandoning  the  Order.  The  Quibus  Licet,  the 
Primo,  the  Soli,  can  procure  no  light  to  the  perfon 
who  does  not  know  that  he  has  been  led  out  of  the 
right  road  to  virtue  and  happinefs.  The  Superiors 
indeed  draw  much  ufeful  information  from  thele  re¬ 
ports,  though  they  afFedt  to  ftand  in  no  need  of  it,  and 
they  make  a  cruel  return. 

All  this  is  fo  much  out  of  the  natural  road  ofinftruc- 
tion,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  may  prefume 
that  it  is  wrong.  We  are  generally  fafe  when  we  fol¬ 
low  nature’s  plans.  A  child  learns  in  his  father’s 
houft*,  by  feeing,  and  by  imitating,  and  in  common 
domeftic  education,  he  gets  much  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  the  chief  habits  which  are  afterwards  to  regulate 
his  conduct.  Example  does  almoft  every  thing;  and, 
with  refpeeft  to  what  may  be  called  living,  as  diftin- 
guifhable  from  profeffion,  fpeculation  and  argumenta¬ 
tive  inftrudtion  are  feldom  employed,  or  of  any  ufe. 
The  indifpenfablcnefs  of  mutual  forbearance  and  obe¬ 
dience,  for  domeftic  peace  and  happinefs,  forms  moft 
of  thefe  habits  ;  and  the  child,  under  good  parents,  is 
kept  in  a  fituation  that  makes  virtue  eafier  than  vicev 
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and  he  becomes  wife  and  good  without  any  exprefs 

ftudy  about  the  matter.  /  -,  7 

But  this  Illumination  plan  is  darknels  over  all — it  is 
too  artificial — and  the  topics,  from  which  counfel  is  to 
be  drawn,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  peculiar  views  or 
the  Order — for  thefe  are  yet  a  lecret  for  the  pupil — 
and  muft  ever  be  a  lecret  for  him  while  under  tuition. 
They  muft  therefore  be  drawn  from  common  fources, 
and  the  Order  is  of  no  ufe;  all  that  can  naturally  be 
effedhuted  by  this  Aflbciation  is  the  forming,  and  affi- 
duoufly  faltering  a  narrow,  Jewifh,  corporation  fpirir, 
totally  oppofite  to  the  benevolent  pretenfions  of  the 
Order.  The  pupil  can  fee  nothing  but  this,  that  there 
is  a  fet  of  men,  whom  he  does  not  know,  who  may 
acquire  incontroulable  power,  and  may  perhaps  make 
ufe  of  him,  but  for  what  purpofe,  and  in  what  way, 
he  does  not  know  ;  how  can  he  know  that  his  endea¬ 
vours  are  to  make  man  happier,  any  other  way  than  as 
he  might  have  known  it  without  having  put  this  collar 
round  his  own  neck  ? 

Thefe  refledtions  addrefs  themfelves  to  all  men  who 
profefs  to  coniluct  themfelves  by  the  principles  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  fenfe  and  prudence,  and  who  have  the 
ordinary  fhare  of  candour  and  good-will  to  others.  It 
requires  no  fingular  fenlibility  of  heart,  nor  great  ge- 
nerofity,  to  make  fuch  people  think  the  dodtrines  and 
views  of  the  Illuminati  falle,  abfurd,  foolilh,  and  ru¬ 
inous.  But  I  hope  that  I  addrefs  them  to  thoufands  of 
my  countrymen  and  friends,  who  have  much  higher 
notions  of  human  nature,  and  who  cherifh  with  care 
the  affedtions  and  the  hopes  that  are  fuited  to  a  rational, 
a  benevolent,  and  a  high-minded  being,  capable  of 
cndlefs  improvement. 

To  thofe  who  enjoy  the  cheering  confidence  in  the 
fuperintendance  and  providence  of  God,  who  confider 
themfelves  as  creatures  whom  he  has  made,  and  whom 

he 
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nc  cares  for,  as  the  lubjefts  of  his  moral  government, 
this  Order  muft  appear  with  every  character  of  falfe- 
hood  and  ablurdity  on  its  countenance.  What  can 
be  more  improbable  than  this,  that  He,  whom  we 
look  up  to  as  the  contriver,  the  maker,  and  director  of 
J  goodly  frame  of  things,  fhould  have  fo  far  miftaken 

his  own  plans,  that  this  world  of  rarional  creatures 
fhould  have  fubfifted  for  thousands  of  years,  before  a 
way  could  be  found  out,  by  which  his  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  men  good  and  happy  could  be  accomplifhed ;  and 
that  this  method  did  not  occur  to  the  great  Artift  him- 
felr,  nor  even  to  the  wife  ft,  and  happieft,  and  belt  men 
A  upon  earth  ;  but  to  a  few  infignificant  perfons  at  Mu¬ 

nich  in  Bavaria,  who  had  been  trying  to  raife  ghofts,  to 
change  lead  into  gold,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  difcover  trea¬ 
sures,  but  had  failed  in  all  their  attempts  j  men  who 
had  been  engaged  for  years  in  every  whim  which  cha- 
radterifes  a  weak,  a  greedy,  or  a  gloomy  mind  ?  Find¬ 
ing  all  thefe  beyond  their  reach,  they  combined  their 
powers,  and,  at  once,  found  out  this  infinitely  more 
important  secret — for  fccret  it  muft  ftill  be,  other- 
wife  not  only  the  Deity,  but  even  thefe  philosophers, 
will  ftill  be  difappointed. 

Yet  this  is  the  dodtrine  that  muft  be  fwallowed  by 
the  Minerva]  s  and  the  Illuminati  Min  ores,  to  whom  it 
is  not  yetfafe  to  difelofe  the  grand  fecret,  that  there  is 
|  ;  h  no  Juchfuper  intend  once  of  Deity.  At  laft,  however,  when 

h  the  pupil  has  conceived  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the 

knowledge  of  his  teachers,  and  fuch  low  notions  of 
■i  the  blundering  projector  of  this  world,  it  may  be  no 

difficult  matter  to  perfuade  him  that  all  his  former  no¬ 
tions  were  only  old  wives  tales.  By  this  time  he  muft 
have  heard  much  about  fuperftition,  and  how  men’s 
rninds  have  been  dazzled  by  this  fplendid  picture  of  a 
Providence  and  a  moral  government  of  the  univerfe. 

O 

Jt  pov/  appears  incompatible  with  the  great  object  of 

1  '  the 


the  Order,  the  principles  of univerfal  liberty  and  equa¬ 
lity — it  is  therefore  rejected  without  farther  examina¬ 
tion,  for  this  reafon  alone.  This  was  precilely  the  ar¬ 
gument  ufed  in  France  for  rejetting  revealed  religion. 
It  was  incompatible  with  their  Rights  of  Man. 

It  is  richly  worth  obferving  how  this  principle  can 
warp  the  judgment,  and  give  quite  another  appearance 
to  the  fame  objett.  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 
with  a  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  k,  which  I  beg 
leave  to  give  at  length. 

Gur  immortal  Newton,  whom  the  philofophers  of 
Europe  look  up  to  as  the  honour  of  our  fpecies,  whom 
ever.  Mr.  Badly,  the  Prefident  of  the  National  AlTem- 
blv  of  France,  and  Mayor  of  Paris,  cannot  find  words 
fufficiently  energetic  to  praife  ;  this  patient,  fagacious, 
ana  fucccfsful  obferver  of  nature,  after  having  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  the  wondering  world  the  charadteriftic  property 
of  that  principle  of  material  nature  by  which  all  the  bo- 
dics  of  the  folar  lyftem  are  made  to  form  a  connected 
and  permanent  univerfe ;  and  after  having  fhown  that 
taio  law  of  adtion  alone  was  adapted  to  this  end,  and 
that  if  gravity  had  deviated  but  one  thoufandth  part 
from  the  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances,  the 
ft  m  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  revolutions, 
have  gone  into  confufion  and  ruin — he  fits  down,  and 
views  the  goodly  feene, — and  then  elofes  his  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy  with  this  reflection  (his  Scholium 
generale ) : 

“  This  moft  elegant  frame  of  things  could  not  have 
cc  arifen,  unlefs  by  the  contrivance  and  the  direction  of 
c:  a  wife  and  powerful  Being;  and  if  the  fixed  ftars  are 
cc  the  centres  of  fyftems,  thefe  fyftems  muft  befimilar  ; 
cc  and  all  thefe,  conftruCted  according  to  the  fame 
cc  plan,  are  iubjedt  to  the  government  of  one  Being. 
u  All  thefe  he  governs,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  world, 
“  but  as  the  Lord  of  all  ;  therefore,  on  account  of  his 
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government,  lie  is  called  the  Lord  G  &tit  ok.T  a  - 

t°i  ;  for  God  is  a  relative  term,  and  refers  to  fubjeCts. 
Deity  is  God’s  government,  not  of  his  own  body,  as 
thole  think  who  confider  him  as  the  foul  of  the 
world,  but  of  his  fervants.  The  fupreme  God  is  a 
Being  eternal,  infinite,  abfolutely  perfect.  But  a  be- 
ing,  however  perfect,  without  government,  is  not 
God;  for  we  fay,  my  God,  your  God,  the  God  of 
Ifrael.  We  cannot  fay  my  eternal,  my  infinite.  We 
may  have  fome  notions  indeed  of  his  attributes,  but 
can  have  none  of  his  nature.  With  refpeCt  to  bodies, 
we  fee  only  fhapes  and  colour— hear  only  founds— 
cc  touch  only  furfaces.  Thefe  are  attributes  of  bodies  ; 
cc  but  of  their  e Hence  we  know  nothing.  As  a  blind 
cc  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  we  can  form 
cc  none  of  the  manner  in  which  God  perceives,  and 
cc  underftands,  and  influences  every  thing. 

ff  Therefore  we  know  God  only  by  his  attributes. 
W  hat  are  thefe  ?  The  wife  and  excellent  contri¬ 
vance,,  BruCture,  and  final  aim  of  all  things.  In 
thele  his  perfections  we  admire  him,  and  we  wonder. 
In  his  diredion  or  government,  we  venerate  and 
worfhip  him — we  worfhip  him  as  his  fervants ,  and 
God,  without  dominion,  without  providence,  and 
final  aims,  is  Fate — not  the  objeCt  either  of  reve¬ 
rence,  of  hope,  of  love,  or  of  fear. 

But  mark  the  emotions  which  affeCted  the  mind  of 
another  excellent  obferver  of  Nature,  the  admirer 
of  Newton,  and  the  perfon  who  has  put  the  finifhing 
Broke  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  by  Blowing  that 
the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion,  is  the 
genuine  re  fill  t  of  a  gravitation  decreafing  in  the  precife 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  difiance  inverfely  ;  I  mean  Mr. 
Delaplace,  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  ornaments  of  the 
French  academy  of  feiences.  He  has  lately  publiflied 
the  Syjleme  da  Monde ,  a  mofi  beautiful  compend  of 
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aftronomy  and  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Having 
firlifhed  his  work  with  the  lame  obfervation,  cc  That  a 
tc  gravitation  inverfely  proportional  to  the  fquares  of 
«  the  diftances  was  the  only  principle  which  could 
unite  material  Nature  into  a  permanent  iyftem  /’ 
he  alfo  fits  down — furveys  the  fcene — points  out  the 
parts  which  he  had  brought  within  our  ken — and  then 
makes  this  reflection  :  “  Beheld  in  its  totality,  aftro- 
“  norny  is  the  nobleft  monument  of  the  human  mind, 
cc  its  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But,  feduced  by  the 
illufions  of  lenfe,  and  by  felf-conceit,  we  have  long 
cc  confldered  ourlelves  as  the  centre  ot  thele  motions ; 

and  our  pride  has  been  punifhed  by  the  groundlefs 
cc  fears  which  we  have  created  to  ourlelves.  We 
<c  imagine,  forfooth,  that  all  this  is  for  us,  and  that 
the  ftars  influence  our  deftinies  !  But  the  labours  of 
“  ages  have  convinced  us  of  our  error,  and  we  find 
i(  ourfelves  on  an  infignificant  planet,  almoft  imper- 
€€  ceptible  in  the  immenfity  of  fpa'ce.  But  the  fub- 
lime  difcoveries  we  have  made  richly  repay  this 
cc  humble  fituation.  Let  us  cherifhthefe  with  care,  as 
<c  the  delight  of  thinking  beings — they  have  deftroyed 
<c  our  miftakes  as  to  our  relation  to  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
((  verfe  ;  errors  which  were  the  more  fatal,  becaufe 
cc  the  focial  Order  depends  on  juftice  and  truth  alone. 
<c  Far  be  from  us  the  dangerous  maxim,  that  it  is  fome- 
‘c  times  ufeful  to  depart  from  thefe,  and  to  deceive 
c<  men,  in  order  to  infure  their  happinefs  ;  but  cruel 
cc  experience  has  fhewn  us  that  thefe  laws  are  never  to- 
c‘  rally  extindt. ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  thefe  laft 
words — they  cannot  relate  to  aftrology — this  was  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  date.  The  tc  attempts  to  deceive  men, 
cc  in  order  to  injure  their  happinefs/’  can  only  be 
.thole  by  which  we  are  made  to  think  too  highly  of  our¬ 
felves.  <c  Inhabitants  of  this  pepper-corn,  we  think 

‘c  ourfelves 
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<c  ourfelves  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven,  nay  the 
chief  objedts  of  care  to  a  Being,  the  Maker  of  all  ; 
and  then  we  imagine  that,  after  this  life,  we  are  to 
be  happy  or  miferable,  according  as  we  accede  or 
not  to  thas  fu bj ugation  to  opinions  which  enflave  us. 
But  truth  and  juftice  have  broken  thefe  bonds.”— 
But  where  is  the  force  of  the  argument  which  entitles 
this  perfefter  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  to  exult  lo 
much  ?  It  all  refts  on  this.  That  this  earth  is  but  as  a 
grain  or  muftard-ieed.  Man  would  be  more  worth  at¬ 
tention  had  he  inhabited  Jupiter  or  the  Sun.  Thus 
may  a  frenchman  look  down  on  the  noble  creatures 
who  inhabit  Orolong  or  Pelew.  But  whence  arifts  the 
ablurdity  of  the  intellectual  inhabitants  of  this  pepper¬ 
corn  being  a  proper  object  of  attention  ?  it  is  becaufe 
our  fh allow  comprehensions  cannot,  at  the  fame  glance, 
fee  an  extenfive  lcene,  and  perceive  its  moft  minute 
detail. 

David,  a  King,  and  a  foldier,  had  fome  notions  of 
this  kind.  The  heavens,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  Maker  and  Ruler,  which  is  more  than  they  feem 
to  have  done  to  the  Gallic  philofopher;  but  David  was 
afraid  that  he  would  be  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and 
cries  out,  <c  Lord  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
<c  him ?”  But  David  gets  rid  of  his  fears,  not  by  be¬ 
coming  a  philofopher,  and  difcovering  all  this  to  be 
abfurd, — he  would  ftill  be  forgotten, — he  at  once  thinks 
of  what  he  is — a  noble  creature — high  in  the  lcale  of 
nature.  <c  But,”  fays  he,  cc  I  had  forgotten  myfelf. 
“  Thou  haft  made  man  but  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
<c  gels — thou  haft  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour 
<c  — thou  haft  put  all  things  under  his  feet.”  Here 
are  exalted  fentiments,  fit  for  the  creature  whofe  ken 
pierces  through  the  immenfity  of  the  vifible  univerfe, 
and  who  fees  his  relation  to  the  univerfe,  being  nearly 
allied  to  its  Sovereign,  and  capable  of  rifing  con¬ 
tinually 
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tinually  in  his  rank,  by  cultivating  thofe  talents  which 
diftinemi'fh  and  adorn  it. 

o 

Thoufands,  I  truft,  there  are,  who  think  that  this 
life  is  but  a  preparation  for  another,  in  which  the  mind 
of  man  will  have  the  whole  wonders  of  creation  and  of 
providence  laid  open  to  its  enraptured  view — where 
it  will  fee' and  comprehend  with  one  glance  whatJNew- 
ton,  the  moft  patient  and  luccefsful  of  all  the  obfervers 
of  nature,  took  years' of  meditation  to  find  out — where 
it  will  attain  that  pitch  of  wiidom,  goodneis,  and  en¬ 
joyment,  of  which  our  confidences  tell  us  we  are  ca¬ 
pable,  though  it  far  furpaffes  that  of  the  wife  ft,  the 
bed,  and  the  happieft  of  men.  Such  perfons  will  con- 
fider  this  Order  as  degrading  and  dc tellable,  and  as  in 
diredt  oppofition  to.  their  moll  confident  expectations  : 
For  it  pretends  to  what  is  irnpoffible,  to  perfect  peace 
and  happinefs  in  this  life.  They  believe,  and  they 
feel,  that  man  mult  be  made  perfedt  through  fufferings, 
which  fhall  call  into  adtion  powers  of  mind  that  other- 
wife  would  never  have  unfolded  .  themfclves — powers 
which  are  frequently  fources  of  the  purclt  and  moft 
Toothing  pleafures,  and  naturally  make  us  reft  our  eyes 
and  hopes  on  that  ftate  where  every  rear  fhall  be  wiped 
away,  and  where  the  kind  affcdlions  fdaall  become  the 
never- failing  fources  of  pure  and  unfading  delight. 
Such  perfons  fee  the  palpable7  abfurdity  of  a  prepara¬ 
tion  which  is  equally  neceflary  for  all,  and  yet  mull  be 
con  lined  to  the  mind.-:  of  a  few,  who  have  the  low  and 
indelicate  appetite  for  frivolous  play  things,  and  for 
grofs  fenfual  pleafuies.  Such  minds  will  turn  away 
from  this  boaltcd  treat  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

I  am  well  aware  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  fmile 
at  this,  and  think  it  an  enthufiah ical  working  up  of 
the  imagination,  fimilar  to  what  I  reprobate  in  the  cafe 
of  Utopian  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  univerfal  Liberty 
and  Equality.  It  is  like,  they  will  fay,  to  the  deck- 
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niauon  in  a  icrinon  by  perfons  of  the  trade,  who  are 
trained  up  to  findTe,  by  which  they  allure  and  tickle 
weak  minds. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  do  not  ad- 
drefs  mylelf  to  the  cold  hearts,  who  contentedly 

<c  Sink  and  f umber  in  their  cells  of  clay  ; 

- Peace  to  all  fuch  ; - but  to  the  <£  f dices  anim^c^ 

<c  quibus  h<*c  cognofcere  cura  — to  thofe  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  pleafures  of  fcience,  w’ho  have  been  luccefs- 
ful — who  have  made  difcoveries — who  have  really  il¬ 
luminated  the  world — to  the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the 
Lockes. — Allow  me  to  mention  one,  Daniel  Bernoul¬ 
li,  the  moft  elegant  mathematician,  the  only  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  moft  worthy  man,  of  that  celebrated 
family,  tie  faid  to  a  gentleman,  (Dr.  Staehling,) 
who  repeated  it  to  me,  that  cc  when  reading  fome  of 
“  thofe  wonderful  gue fifes  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the 
£<  fubfequent  demonftration  of  which  has  been  the 
C£  chief  fource  of  fame  to  his  moft  celebrated  commen- 
iC  tators — his  mind  has  fometimes  been  fo  overpower- 
£t  ed  by  thrilling  emotions,  that  he  has  wifhed  that 
££  moment  to  be  his  laft ;  and  that  it  was  this  which 
c<  gave  him  the  cleared  conception  of  the  happinefs 
£<  of  heaven/’  If  fuch  delightful  emotions  could  be 
excited  by  the  perception  of  mere  truth,  what  muft 
they  be  when  each  of  thefe  truths  is  an  inftance  of  wif- 
dom,  and  when  we  recoiled!,  that  what  vve  call  wiiclom 
in  the  works  of  nature,  is  always  the  nice  adaptation 
of  means  for  producing  beneficent  ends  ;  and  that  each 
of  thefe  affedling  qualities  is  fufceptible  of  degrees 
which  are  boundlcfs,  and  exceed  our  higheft  concep¬ 
tions  ?  What  can  this  complex  emotion  or  feeling  be 
but  rapture  ?  But  Bernoulli  is  a  Dodtor  of  Theology — 
and  therefore  a  fufpicious  perfon,  perhaps  one  of  the 
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combination  hired  by  defpots  to  enflave  us.  I  will 
take  another  man,  a  gentleman  of  rank  anct  fami.y,  a 
ioldier,  who  often  fignalifed  himfelf  as  a  naval  com- 
mander — who  at  one  time  forced  his  way  through  a 
powerful  fleet  of  the  Venetians  with  a  imall  fquadron, 
and  brought  relief  to  a  diltrefied  garrifon.  wou  c 
deflre  the" reader  to  perufe  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Ken- 
helm  Derby’s  Treaties  on  Body  and  Mind ;  and  after 
bavin0-  reflected  on  the  ftate  offcience  at  the  time  this 
author  wrote,  let  him  coolly  weigh  the  incitements  to 
manly  conduct  which  this  loldier  finds  in  the  differences 
obferved  between  body  and  mind ;  and  then  let  him 
fay,  on  his  confidence,  whether  they  are  more  iceble 
than  thofc  which  he  can  draw  from  the  eternal  fleep 
of  death.  If  he  thinks  that  they  are— he  is  in  the  pro¬ 
per  frame  for  initiation  into  Spartacus  s  higher  m)fie- 
ries.  He  may  be  either  Magus  or  Rex. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  confidering  the  quel- 
tion  as  a  queftion  of  fcience  or  truth,  I  would  lay,  that 
every  man  who  has  been  a  JucceJsful  ftudent  of  nature, 
and  who  will  reft  his  conclufions  on  the  fame  maxims 
of  probable  reafoning  that  have  procured  him  luccefs 
in  his  part  refearches,  will  confider  it  as  next  to  certain 
that  there  is  another  (late  of  exigence  for  rational  man. 
For  he  rnuft  own,  that  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  there  is 
a  mofl  fingular  exception  to  a  propofition  which  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  experience  has  made  him  confider 
as  a  truth  founded  on  univerlal  induction,  viz.  that. 
nature  accomplijhes  all  her  plans ,  and  that  every  chits  of 
beings  attains  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble.  °  Let  him  but  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  he  will 
feel  that  his  intellcd  is  capable  of  improvement,  in 
comparifon  with  which  Newton  is  but  a  child.  _  1 
could  purfue  this  argument  very  far,  and  (1  think) 
warm  the  heart  of  every  man  whom  I  fnould  wilh  to 
pall  my  friend. 
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Vv  hat  opinion  will  be  formed  of  this  AlTociation  by 
j  e  niodeft,  the  lowly-minded,  the  candid,  who  ao 
knowledge  that  they  too  often  feel  the  iuperior  force 
<)r  prelent  and  fenfible  pleafures,  by  which  their  minds 
are  drawn  off  from  the.  contemplation  of  what  their 
confciences  tell  them  to  be  right,— to  be  their  dutiful 
and  filial  Irntiments  and  emotions  refpcftino- their  oreat 
and  good  Parent— to  be  their  dutiful  and  neighbourly 
auettions,  and  t.ieir  proper  conduit  to  all  around  them 
—and  which  diminifh  their  veneration  for  that  purity 
of  thought  and  moderation  of  appetite  which  becomes 
t  heir  noble  natures  ?  What  muft  they  think  of  this  Or- 
ii.  Confcious  of  frequent  fault*;,  which  would  offend 
themfelves  if  committed  by  their  deareft  children, 
they  look  up  to  their  Maker  with  anxiety — are  grieved 
to  have  fo  far  forgotten  their  duty,  and  fearful  that 
they  may  again  forget  it.  Their  painful  experience 
tells  them  that  their  reafon  is  often  too  weak,  their  in¬ 
formation  too  leant y,  or  its  fiebfis  obftrutfred  by  paf- 
lion  and  prejudices,  which  diftort  and  difcolour  every 
riling;  or  it  is  unheeded  during  their  attention  to  pre¬ 
lent  objects.  Happy  fhould  they  be,  if  i;  fhould  pleafe 
their  kind  Parent  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  from 
tm.c  to  t.nir,  01  to  influence  tiieir  mind  in  any  way 
'i;at  would  compensate  for  their  own  ignorance,  their 
own  weaknefs,  or  even  their  indolence  and  ne<de<!t. 

1  hi  ^  dare  not  expect  iucii  a  favour,  whicli  tlicir  mo* 
defly  tells  them  they  do  not  deferve,  and  which  they 
fear  may  he  unfit  ro  be  granted  ;  but  when  fuch  a  com¬ 
fort  is  lit  Id  out  to  them,  with  eager  hearts  they  re¬ 
ceive  it — they  blefs  the  kindnefs  that  granted  it,  and 
the  hand  that  brings  it. — —Such  amiable  characters 
have  appeared  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  lituations  of  man¬ 
kind.  i  hey  have  not  in  all  mffances  been  wife — often 
have  they  been  precipitate,  and  have  too  readily  caught 
at  any  thing  which  pretended  to  give  them  the  fo  much 
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wifhed-for  affiftances  5  and,  unfortunately,  there  have 
been  enthufiafts,  or  villains,  who  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  univerfal  wifh  of  anxious  man ;  and  the 
world  has  been  darkened  by  cheats,  who  have  mifre- 
prefented  God  to  mankind,  have  filled  us  with  vain 
terrors,  and  have  then  quieted  ©ur  fears  by  fines,  and 
facrifices,  and  mortifications,  and  fervices,  which  they 
laid  were  more  than  fufficient  to  expiate  all  our  faults. 
Thus  was  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  own  dig¬ 
nity,  and  to  our  Maker  and  Parent,  kept  out  of  fight, 
and  religion  no  longer  came  in  aid  to  our  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  thefe  fuperfti- 
tions  it  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  the  worthlefs 
and  the  wicked. — But  I  wifh  not  to  fpeak  of  thefe 
men,  but  of  the  good,  the  candid,  the  modest,  the 
humble,  who  know  their  failings,  who  love  their  du¬ 
ties,  but  wifh  to  know,  to  perceive,  and  to  love  them 
ftill  more.  Thefe  are  they  who  think  and  believe  that; 
cc  the  Gofpel  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
“  light,”  that  is,  within  their  reach.  They  think  it 
worthy  of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  they  receive  it 
with  thankful  hearts,  admiring:  above  all  things  the 
fimplicity  of  its  morality,  comprehended  in  one  fen- 
tence,  “  Do  to  another  what  you  can  reafonably  wifh. 
<c  that  another  fhould  do  to  you,”  and  that  purity 

OF  THOUGHT  AND  MANNERS  WHICH  DISTINGUISHES 
IT  FROM  ALL  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION 
THAT  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  OFFERED  TO  MEN.  Here 
fthey  find  a  ground  of  refignation  under  rhe  troubles  of 
Jife,  and  a  fupport  in  the  hour  of  death,  quite  fuited 
to  the  diffidence  or  their  own  character.  Such  men 
are  ready  to  grant  that  the  Stoics  were  perfons  of  no¬ 
ble  and  exalted  minds,  and  that  they  had  worthy  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  rank  of  man  in  the  lcalc  of  God’s 
works;  but  they  confefs  that  they  rhemfclves  do  not 
feel  all  that  fupport  from  Stoical  principles  which  man 
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too  frequently  needs ;  and  they  fay  that  they  are  not 
lingular  in  their  opinions,  but  that  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  prevented,  by  their  want  of  heroic  fortitude, 
by  their  fituation,  or  their  want  of  the  opportunities  of 
culrivatino;  their  native  ftrength  of  mind,  from  ever 
attaining  this  hearty  fu  bin  iff  on  to  the  will  of  the  Deity. 
They  maintain,  that  the  Stoics  were  but  a  few,  a  very 
few,  from  among  many  millions — and  therefore  their 
being  fatisfied  was  but  a  trifle  amidft  the  general  d i f- 
contenr,  and  anxiety,  and  defpair. — Such  men  will 
molt  certainly  il art  back  from  this  Illumination  with 
horror  and  fright — from  a  Society  which  gives  the  lie 
to  their  fondeft  expectations,  makes  a  fport  of  their 
e-rounds  of  hope,  and  of  their  deliverer ;  and  which, 
after  laughing  at  their  credulity,  bids  them  fhake  off 
all  religion  whatever,  and  dtnies  the  exiftence  of  that 
Supreme  Mind,  the  pattern  of  all  excellence,  who -till 
now  had  filled  their  thoughts  with  admiration  and  love 

_ _ from  an  Order  which  pretends  to  free  them  from 

fpiritual  bondage,  and  then  lays  on  their  necks  a  load 
ten  times  more  oppreff  ve  and  intolerable,  from  which 
they  have  no  power  of  ever  efcaping.  Men  of  fenfe 
and  virtue  will  fpurn  at  fuch  a  propofal ;  and  even  the 
profligate,  who  trade  with  Deity,  muft  be  fcnfible  that 
they  will  be  better  off  with  their  priefts,  whom  they 
know,  and  among  whom  they  may  make  a  fele&ion  of 
fuch  as  will  with  patience  and  gentlenefs  clear  up  their 
doubts,  calm  their  fears,  and  encourage  their  hopes. 

And  all  good  men,  all  lovers  of  peace  and  of  juftice, 
will  abhor  and  rejeCt  the  thought  of  overturning  the 
prefent  conftitution  of  things,  faulty  as  it  may  be, 
merely  in  the  endeavour  to  eftablifh  another,  which 
the  vices  of  mankind  may  fubvert  again  in  a  twelve- 
month.  They  muft  fee,  that  in  order  to  gain  their 
point,  the  propofers  have  found  it  neceffary  to  deftroy 
rhe  Grounds  of  morality,  by  permitting  the  moft  wick- 
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cd  means  for  accomplifhing  any  end  that  our  fancy, 
warped  by  paflion  or  intereft,  may  reprefent  to  us  as 
of  great  importance.  They  ice,  that  in  Head  of  mora¬ 
lity,  vice  muft  prevail,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
fecurity  for  the  continuance  of  this  Utopian  felicity  'f 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  defolation  and  rmiery  muft  lay 
the  world  wafte  during  the  ftruggle,  and  half  or  thole 
for  whom  we  are  Itnving  will  be  iwept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  have  but  to  look  to  fiance,  where 
in  eight  years  there  have  been  more  executions  and 
fpoliations  and  diftreffes  of  every  kind  by  the  pouvoir 
revolutionnaire ,  than  can  be  found  in  the  long  recoids 

of  that  deipotic  monarchy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  conftitution  of  the 
Illuminati  that  ftrikes  me  with  more  horror  than  the 
propofals  of  Hercules  and  Minos  to  enlift  the  women 
in  this  fhocking  warfare  with  all  that  “  is  good,  and 
«  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.”  They  could 
not  have  fallen  on  any  expedient  that  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fectual  and  fatal.  If  any  of  my  countrywomen  fhall 
honour  thefe  pages  with  a  reading,  I  would  call  on 
them,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  to  confider  this  as 
an  alfair  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  themfelves.  I 
would  conjure  them  by  the  regard  they  have  for  their 
own  dignity,  and  for  their  rank  in  fociety,  to  join 
againft  thefe  enemies  of  human  nature  and  profligate 
degraders  of  the  fex ;  and  I  would  aftiire  them  that 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things  almoft  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  be  the  faviours  of  the  world.  But  if  they  are  remii's, 
and  yield  to  the  feduftion,  they  will  fill  from  that  high 
ftate  to  which  they  have  arilen  in  Chriilian  Ixurope, 
and  again  fink  into  that  infignificancy  or  fiavery  in 
whicli  the  fex  is  found  in  all  ages  and  countries  out  ot 
the  hearing  of  Chriftianity. 

I  hope  that  my  countrywomen  will  confider  this  fo- 
lemq  addrefs  to  them  as  a  proof  of  che  high  efteem  in 
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which  I  hold  them.  They  will  not  be  offended  then 
|t,  in  this  ieafon  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  v/hen  1  wifh  to 
nnprds  their  minds  with  a  ferious  truth,  I  lhall  wave 
ceremony,  which  is  always  defigning,  and  fpeak  of 
them  in  honeft  but  decent  plainnefs. 

Man  is  immerfed  in  luxury.  Our  accommodations 
are  now  lo  numerous  that  every  thing  is  pleafure.  Even 
in  very  fober  fituations  in  this  highly-cultivated  Soci¬ 
ety,  there  is  hardly  a  thing  that  remains  in  the  form 

or  a  neceifary  of  life,  or  even  of  a  mere  conveniency _ 

every  thing  is  ornamented — it  mult  not  appear  of  ufe 
—it  rnuft  appear  as  giving  fome  fenfible  pleafure.  I,, 
do  not  fay  this  by  way  of  blaming — it  is  nature — man 
is  a  refining  creature,  and  our  molt  boafted  acquire¬ 
ments  are  but  refinements  on  our  neceifary  wants.  Our 
hut  becomes  a  palace,  our  blanket  a  fine  drefs,  and 
our  arts  become  fciences.  This  difeontent  with  the 
natural  condition  of  tilings,  and  this  difpofuion  to  re¬ 
finement,  is  a  charadteriftic  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  the 
great  employment  of  our  lives.  The  direction  which 
this  propenfity  chances  to  take  in  any  age  or  nation, 
marks  its  character  in  the  moil  confpicuous  and  inte- 
iciiing  manner.  Al)  have  it  in  fome  degree,  and  it  is 
vi  ry  conceivable  that,  in  fome,  it  may  conflitute  the 
chief  object  of  attention.  If  this  be  the  cafe  in  any  na¬ 
tions,  it  is  finely  moft  likely  to  be  lo  in  thofe  where 

tiie  accommodations  of  life  are  the  mofc  numerous _ 

therefore  in  a  rich  and  luxurious  nation.  J  may  furciy, 
without  exaggeration  or  reproach,  give  that  appella¬ 
tion  to  our  own  nation  at  this  moment.  If  you  do  not 
go  to  the  very  loweft  clafs  of  people,  who  mull  labour 
all  day,  is  it  not  the  cnief  objedt  of  all  to  procure  per¬ 
ceptible  pleafure  in  one  way  or  another  ?  The  fober  and 
bui'y  ftruggle  in  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  getting  the 
means  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life  without  farther 
labour — and  many  have  no  other  objedc  than  pleafure.. 

Then 
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Then  let  us  reflect  that  ic  is  woman  that  is  to  grace 
the  whole — It  is  in  nature,  it  is  the  very  conftitution  or 
man,  that  woman,  and  every  thing  conne&ed  with 
woman,  mull  appear  as  the  ornament  of  life.  That 
this  mixes  with  every  other  focial  fentiment,  appears 
from  the  conduct  of  pur  fpecics  in  all  ages  and  in  eve  y 
fituation.  This  I  prefume  would  be  the  cafe  even 
though  there  were  no  qualities  in  the  fex  to  juftify  it. 
This  fentiment  refpefting  the  fex  is  necelfary,  in  order 
to  rear  fo  helplefs,  fo  nice,  and  fo  improvcable  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  man  ;  without  it,  the  long  abiding  talk  could 
not  be  performed  : — and  I  think  that  I  may  venture 
to  lay  that  it  is  performed  in  the  different  fates  of  lo- 
ciety  nearly  in  proportion  as  this  preparatory  and  indif- 
penfable  fentiment  is  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident  that  it 
is  the  defire  of  the  women  to  be  agreeable  to  the  men, 
and  that  they  will  model  themfelves  according  to  what 
they  think  will  pleafe.  Without  this  adjuflment  of 
fentiments  by  nature,  nothing  would  go  on.  We  ne¬ 
ver  obferve  any  fuch  want  of  fymmetry  in  the  works 
of  Gode  If,  therefore,  thofe  who  take  the  lead,  and 
give  the  fafhion  in  fociety,  were  wife  and  virtuous,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  women  would  fet  the 
brighteft  pattern  of  every  thing  that  is  excellent.  But 
if  the  men  are  nice  and  faftidious  fenfualifts,  the  women 
will  be  refined  and  elegant  voluptuaries. 

There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  female  mind,  either  in 
talents  or  in  difpoiitions ;  nor  can  we  fay  with  certainty 
that  there  is  any  iubject  of  intelle&ual  or  moral  difeuf- 
fion  in  which  women  have  not  excelled.  If  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  confticution,  and  other  phylical  caufcs, 
allow  the  female  fex  a  f mailer  fhare  of  fome  mental 
powers,  they  poffefs  others  in  a  fuperior  degree,  which 
are  no  lefs  refpcftable  in  their  own  nature,  an  1  of  as 
great  importance  to  fociety.  Inftead  of  defcanting  at 
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large  on  their  powers  of  mind,  and  fupporting  my  af- 
fertions  by  the  infiances  of  a  Hypatia,  a  Schurman,  a 
Zenobia,  an  Elizabeth,  &c.  I  may  repeat  the  account 
given  of  the  fex  by  a  perfon  of  uncommon  experience, 
who  faw  them  without  difguife,  or  any  motive  that 
could  lead  them  to  play  a  feigned  part — Mr.  Ledyard, 
who  traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
mere  indulgence  of  his  tafte  for  obfervation  of  human 
nature  j  generally  in  want,  and  often  in  extreme  mi¬ 
le  ry. 

“  I  have  (fays  he)  always  remarked  that  women, 
in  all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  hu¬ 
mane  :  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and 
cheerful,  timorous  and  modeft ;  and  that  they  do 
not  hefitate,  like  men,  to  perform  a  kind  or  gene¬ 
rous  aftion. — Not  haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fu- 
percilious,  they  are  full  of  courtefy,  and  fond  of  fo- 
ciety — more  liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but 
in  general,  alfo,  more  virtuous,  and  performing 
more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  favage,  I  never  addreffed  myfelf  in  the 
language  of  decency  and  friendfhip' — without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer — with  man  it  has 
“  often  been  otherwife. 

“  In  v-andering  over  the  barren  plains  of  in- 
hofpitable  Denmark,  through  honeft  Sweden,  and 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlifh  Finland,  unprin¬ 
cipled  Ruffia,  and  the  wide  fpread  regions  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Tartar, — if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  01  lick, 
the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uni¬ 
formly  fo  ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (lb  worthy  of 
the  appellation  of  benevolence,)  thele  aftions  have 
been  performed  in  fo  free  and  lo  kind  a  manner,  that 
if  I  was  thirfly,  I  drank  the  fweeteft  draught,  and 
if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarfe  meal  with  a  double 
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And  thefc  are  they  whom  Weifhaupt  would  cor¬ 
rupt  !  One  of  thefe,  whom  he  had  embraced  with 
fondnefs,  would  he  have  murdered,  to  fave  his  honour, 
and  qualify  himfelf  to  preach  virtue  !  But  let  us  not  be 
too  fevere  on  Weifhaupt — let  us  wafh  ourfelves  clear 
of  all  {tain  before  we  think  of  reprobating  him.  Are 
we  not  guilty  in  fome  degree,  when  we  do  not  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  women  thofe  powers  of  mind,  and  thole 
difpofitions  of  heart,  which  would  equally  dignify  them 
in  every  ftation  as  in  thofe  humble  ranks  in  which  Mr. 
Ledyard  moll  frequently  faw  them  ?  I  cannot  think 
that  we  do  this.  They  are  not  only  to  grace  the  whole 
of  cultivated  fociety*  but  it  is  in  their  faithful  and  af¬ 
fectionate  perfonal  attachment  that  we  are  to  find  the 
fweeteft  pleafures  that  life  can  give.  Yet  in  all  thefe 
fituations  where  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
is  not  dictated  by  the  ftern  laws  of  necefiity,  are  they 
not  trained  up  for  mere  amulement — are  not  ferious 
occupations  confidered  as  a  talk  which  hurts  their  love- 
linefs  ?  What  is  this  but  felfifhnefs,  or  as  if  they  had 
no  virtues  worth  cultivating?  Their  bufinejs  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ornamenting  themfelves,  as  it  nature  did  not 
dictate  this  to  them  already,  with  at  leaft  as  much 
force  as  is  neceffary.  Every  thing  is  prefcribed  to 
them  becaufe  it  makes  them  more  lovely — even  their  moral 
leffons  are  enforced  by  this  argument,  and  TVlifs  Wool- 
ftoncraft  is  perfectly  right  when  flic  lays  that  the  fine 
leffons  given  to  young  women  by  Fordyceor  Rouffeau 
are  nothing  but  felfifh  and  refined  voluptuoulnefs.  This 
advocate  of  her  fex  puts  her  fillers  in  the  proper  point 
of  view,  when  fhe  tells  them  that  they  are,  like  man, 
the  fubjects  of  God’s  moral  government, — like  man, 
preparing  themfelves  for  boundlefs  improvement  in  a 
better  Hate  of  exillence.  Had  fhe  adhered  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  kept  it  conftantly  in  fight,  her  book 
(which  doubtlefs  contains  many  excellent  things,  highly 
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deferving  of  their  ferious  confideration)  would  have 
been  a  mod  valuable  work.  She  juftly  obferves,  tnat 
the  virtues  of  the  fex  are  great  and  refpe&able,  but 
that  in  our  mad  chace  of  pie  alii  re,  only  plealure,  they 
are  little  thought  of  or  attended  to.  Man  trufts  to  his 
own  uncontroulable  power,  or  to  the  general  goodnefs 
of  the  lex,  that  their  virtues  will  appear  when  we  have 
occafion  for  them  ; — <c  but  we  will  fend  for  thefe  fome 
fc  other  time:'' — Many  noble  difplays  do  they  make 
of  the  moft  difficult  attainments.  Such  is  the  patient 
bearing  up  under  misfortunes,  which  has  no  brilliancy 
to  fupport  it  in  the  effort.  This  is  more  difficult  than 
braving  danger  in  an  active  and  confpicuous  fituation. 
How  otten  is  a  woman  left  with  a  family,  and  the  fhat- 
tered  remains  of  a  fortune,  loft  perhaps  by  diffipation 
or  by  indolence — and  how  feldom,  how  very  feldom, 
do  we  fee  woman  fhrink  from  the  talk,  or  difeharge  it 
with  negligence  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  folly  next  to  mad- 
nels,  not  to  be  careful  of  this  our  greateft  blcfllng — of 
things  which  fo  nearly  concern  our  peace — nor  guard 
ourfeives,  and  thefe  our  bell  companions  and  friends, 
from  the  effects  of  this  fatal  Illumination?  It  has  in¬ 
deed  brought  to  light  what  dreadful  lengths  men  will 
go,  when  under  the  fanatical  and  dazzling  glare  of  hap- 
pinels  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  fpurred  on 
by  i  nlatiablc  luxury,  and  not  held  in  check  by  moral 
feelings  and  the  reftraintsof  religion — and  mark,  reader, 
that  the  women  have  here  alfo  taken  the  complexion  of  the 
men,  and  have  even  gone  beyond  them.  If  wehaveleena 
fon  prefect  himfelf  to  the  National  Affembly  of  France, 
profe fling  his  fatisfaftion  with  the  execution  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  three  days  before,  and  declaring  himfelf  a  true 
citizen,  who  prefers  the  nation  to  all  other  confidera- 
tions ;  we  have  alfo  feen,  on  the  fame  day,  wives  de¬ 
nouncing  their  hufbands,  and  (O  fhockmg  to  human 
nature  1)  mothers  denouncing  their  foris,  as  bad  ci¬ 
tizens 
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tizens  and  traitors.  Mark  too  what  return  the  women 
have  met  with  for  all  their  horrid  fervices,  where,  to 
cxprefs  their  fentiments  of  civilrn  and  abhorrence  of 
jroyalty,  they  threw  away  the  character  of  their  lex, 
and  bit  the  amputated  limbs  of  their  murdered  coun¬ 
trymen*.  Surely  thele  patriotic  women  merited  that 
the  rights  of  their  lex  iliould  be  confidered  in  full  coun¬ 
cil,  and  they  were  well  entitled  to  a  feat  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  fingle  a6l  of  their  government  in  which  the  fex  is 
confidered  as  having  any  rights  .whatever,  or  that  they 
are  things  to  be  cared  for. 

Are  not  the  accurfed  fruits  of  Illumination  to  be  feen 
in  the  prefenthumiliating  condition  of  woman  in  France? 
pampered  in  every  thing  that  can  reduce  them  to  the 
mere  inftruments  of  animal  pleafure.  In  their  prelent 
ftate  of  national  moderation  (as  they  call  it)  and  fe- 
curity,  fee  Madame  T allien  come  into  the  public  thea¬ 
tre,  accompanied  by  other  beautiful  women,  (I  was 
about  to  have  mifnamed  them  Ladies,)  laying  abide  all 
modefty,  and  prefenting  themfclves  to  the  public  view, 
with  bared  limbs,  a  la  Sauvage ,»  as  the  alluring  objects 
of  defire.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  lerious 
matter,  encouraged,  nay,  prompted  by  government. 
To  keep  the  minds  of  the  Parifians  in  the  prefent  fe¬ 
ver  of  diffolute  gaiety,  they  are  at  more  expence  from 
the  national  trealury  for  the  fupportof  the  fixty  theatres, 
than  all  the  penfions  and  honorary  offices  in  Britain, 
three  times  told,  amount  to.  Was  not  their  abomina¬ 
ble  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  a  bate  of  the 
fame  kind  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Weifhaupt's  Eroterion  ? 

'  t€  Wc 

*  I  fay  this  on  the  authority  of  a  young  gentleman,  an  emigrant, 
who  faw  it,  and  who  laid,  that  they  were  women,  not  of  the  dregs 
ofthe  Palais  Royal,  nor  of  infamous  character,  but  well  d  re  {fed.  —  I 
am  forry  to  add,  that  the  relation,  accompanied  with  looks  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  difguft,  only  provoked  a  contemptuous  (mile  from  an  illumi¬ 
nated  Britifti  Fair-one. 
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We  do  not/’  laid  the  high  prieft,  Cf  call  you  to  the 
worfhip  of  inanimate  idols.  Behold  a  matter-piece 
of  nature,  (lifting  up  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
naked  charms  of  the  beautiful  Madmf.  Barbier)  : 
I  his  facred  image  fhould  inflame  all  hearts. ”  And 
it  did  lo  5  the  people  fhouted  out,  No  more  altars, 
“  no  more  priefts,  no  God  but  the  God  of  Nature.” 

Orleans,  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  did  not  fcruple 
to  proftitute  his  daughter,  if  not  to  the  embraces,  yet 
to  the  wanton  view  of  the  public,  with  the  precife  in¬ 
tention  of  inflaming  their  defires.  (See  the  account 
given  of  the  dinners  at  Sillery’s,  by  Camille  Defmou- 
lines,  in  his  ipeech  againft  the  Briflotins.)  But  what 
will  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  The  fondlings  of  the  weal¬ 
thy  will  be  pampered  in  all  the  indulgences  which 
fall  id  io  us  voluptuoufnefs  finds  necefiary  for  varying  or 
enhancing  its  pleaiures  3  but  they  will  either  be  flighted 
as  toys,  or  they  will  be  immured  •  and  the  companions 
of  the  poor  will  be  drudges  and  (laves. 

I  am  fully  perluaded  that  it  was  the  enthufiaftic  ad¬ 
miration  of  Grecian  democracy  that  recommended  to 
the  French  nation  the  drefs  a  la  Grecque ,  which  exhibits 
not  the  elegant,  ornamented  beauty,  but  the  alluring 
female,  fully  as  well  as  Madame  Tallien’s  drefs  a  la 
Sauvage.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  fame  adherence  to 
fericus  principle ,  that  Mademoifelle  Therouanne  was 
moil:  beautifully  drefl'ed  a  l1  Amazcnne  on  the  5th  of 
October  1789,  when  (lie  turned  the  heads  of  fo  many 
young  officers  of  the  regiments  at  Verfailles.  The 
Cythera,  the  hominum  divunque  vcluptas ,  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Notre  Dame,  was  alfo  drefled  a  la  Grecque : 
There  is  a  moft  evident  and  c h arable ri flic  change  in 
rhe  whole  fyflem  of  female  drefs  in  France.  The  Filles 
de  r Opera  always  gave  the  ton,  and  were  furely  withheld 
by  no  rigid  principle.  They  fometimes  produced 
very  extravagant  and  fantaflic  forms,  but  thefe  were 
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almoft  always  in  the  ftyle  of  the  higheft  ornament,  and 
they  trufted,  for  the  reft  of  the  impreffion  which  they 
wiflied  to  make,  to  the  fafcinatingexpreflion  of  elegant 
movements.  This  indeed  was  wonderful,  and  hardly 
conceivable  by  any  who  have  not  iecn  a  grand  ballet 
performed  by  good  adtors.  I  have  fheu  tears  of  the 
moft  fincere  and  tender  forrow  during  the  exhibition  of 
Antigone,  fet  to  mufic  by  Traetta,  and  performed  by 
Madame  Meilcour  and  Src  Torelli,  and  Zantini.  I  can 
eafily  conceive  the  impreffion  to  be  ftill  ftronger,  though 
perhaps  of  another  kind,  when  the  former  fuperb  drei- 
fes  are  changed  for  the  expreffive  fimplicity  of  the 
Grecian.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  female  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  even  among  ourfelves, 
have  lefs  elegance  fince  we  loft  the  fandtion  of  the 
French  court.  But  fee  how  all  this  will  terminate, 
when  we  ffiall  have  brought  the  fex  fo  low,  and  will 
not  even  wait  for  a  Mahometan  paradife.  What  can 
we  expedt  but  fuch  adiffolutenefs  of  manners,  that  the 
endearing  ties  of  relation  and  family,  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  within  doors,  will  be  flighted,  and  will  ceafc  ; 
and  every  man  muft  ftand  up  for  himfelf,  (ingle  and 
alone  ? 

.  A 

Fee  cun  da  culpa  Jacula  nuptias 
Frimum  inquinavere ,  et  genus-,  et  dxnos. 

Hocfonte  deriva/a  cladcs 

In patnam populumque fiuxit.  IIor.  iii.  6.  17. 

This  is  not  the  fuggeftion  of  prudifh  fear,  I  think  it  is 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  that  France  is  at  this 
moment  giving  to  the  world  the  fuilell  proof  ot 
Weiffiaupt’s  fagacity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  plans.  Can  it  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  our  morals  or  manners  to  have  our  ladies  fiequent 
the  gymnaftic  theatres,  and  fee  them  decide,  like  the 
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Roman  matrons,  on  the  merits  of  a  naked  gladiator  or 
wrelller  ?  Have  we  not  enough  of  this  already  with  our 
vauitei s  and  polture-maflers,  and  fhould  we  admire 
any  lady  who  had  a  rage  for  fuch  fpedtacles  ?  Will  it 
improve  our  take  to  have  our  rooms  ornamented  with 
fuch  paintings  and  lculptures  as  filled  the  cenaculum, 
and  the  iludy  of  the  refined  and  elegant  moralift  Ho¬ 
race,  who  had  the  art — ridendo  duere  verum  ?  Shall 
we  be  improved  when  luch  indulgences  are  thought 
compatible  with  fuch  leffons  as  he  generally  gives  for 
the  conduct  of  life  ?  The  pure  Morality  of  Illumina- 
tifm  is  now  employed  in  dripping  Italy  of  all  thole  pre¬ 
cious  remains  of  ancient  art  and  voluptuoufnefs  ;  and 
Paris  will  ere  long  be  the  depofit  and  the  relort  of  ar- 
tifts  from  ail  nations,  there  to  fludy  the  works  of  an¬ 
cient  mailers,  and  to  return  from  thence  panders  of 
public  corruption.  The  plan  is  mafterly,  and  the  low¬ 
born  Statefmenand  Generals  of  France  may  in  this  ref- 
pedt  be  let  on  a  level  with  a  Colbert  or  a  Conde.  But 
the  confequences  of  this  Gallic  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  fallen  man  will  be  as  dreadful  as  their  domi¬ 
nion  over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Recolledt  in  what  manner  Spartacus  propofed  to 
corrupt  his  fillers  (for  we  need  not  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  expedted  that  this  would  promote  his  plan 
— this  is  abundantly  plain).  It  was  by  dellroying  their 
moral  fentiments,  and  their  fentiments  of  religion.  Re- 
colledl  what  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Atheill 
Minos  gives  of  his  Hep-daughters,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
them,  as  proper  perfons  for  the  Lodge  of  Sillers. 
<c  They  have  got  over  all  prejudices,  and,  in  matters 
<c  of  religion  they  think  as  1  do.”  Thefe  profligates 
judged  rightly  that  this  affair  required  much  caution, 
and  that  the  urmoft  attention  to  decency,  and  even  de- 
licacy,  muft  be  obferved  in  their  rituals  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  otherwife  the  women  would  be  dijgujled .  This 
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was  judging  fairly  of  the  feelings  of  a  female  mind. 
But  they  judged  falfely,  and  only  according  to  their 
own  coarfe  experience,  when  they  attributed  their  dif- 
guft  and  their  fears  to  coynefs.  Coynefs  is  indeed  the 
inftin&ive  attribute  of  the  female.  In  woman  it  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  genuine  fource  of  the  difguft 
of  which  the  Illuminati  were  fufpicious.  But  they  have 
been  dim-fighted  indeed,  or  very  unfortunate  in  their 
acquaintance,  if  they  never  obferved  any  other  fource 
of  repugnance  in  the  mind  of  woman  to  what  is  im¬ 
moral  or  immodeft — if  they  did  not  fee  diflike — moral 
difapprobation.  Do  they  mean  to  infinuate,  that  in 
that  regard  which  modeft  women  exprefs  in  all  their 
words  and  actions,  for  what  every  one  underftands  by 
the  terms  decency,  modefty,  and  the  difapprobation 
of  every  thing  that  violates  thofc  feelings,  the  women 
only  (how  female  coynefs  ?  Then  arc  they  very  blind 
inftru&ors.  But  they  are  not  fo  blind.  The  account 
given  of  the  initiation  of  a  young  Sifter  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  feigned  name  Pfycharion ,  fhows  the  moft 
fcrupulous  attention  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fex; 
and  the  confufion  and  difturbance  which,  after  all  their 
care,  it  occafioned  among  the  ladies,  fhows,  that  when 
they  thought  all  right  and  delicate,  they  had  been  but 
coarfe  judges.  Minos  damns  the  ladies  there,  becaufe 
they  are  too  free,  too  rich,  too  republican,  and  too 
wife,  for  being  led  about  by  the  nofe  (this  is  his  own 
expreffion).  But  Philo  certainly  thought  more  cor- 
reftly  of  the  fex  in  general,  when  he  fays,  Truth  is  a 
modeft  girl :  She  may  be  handed  about  like  a  lady,  by 
good  fenfe  and  good  manners,  but  muft  not  be  bullied 
and  driven  about  like  a  (trumpet.  I  would  here  infert 
the  difeourfes  or  addreffes  which  were  made  on  that 
occafion  to  the  different  claftes  of  the  affembly,  girls, 
young  ladies,  wives,  young  men,  and  (hangers,  which 
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arc  really  ingenious  and  well  cempofed,  were  they  not 
(uch  as  would  offend  my  fair  countrywomen. 

The  religious  fentiments  by  which  mortals  are  to  be 
a  {Tided,  even  in  the  difeharge  of  their  moral  duties, 
and  dill  more,  the  lentiments  which  are  purely  reli¬ 
gious,  and  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  here,  are 
precifely  thofe  which  are  mod  eafily  excited  in  the 
mind  of  woman.  Adedtion,  admiration,  filial  reve¬ 
rence,  are,  if  I  midake  not  exceedingly,  thofe  in 
which  the  women  far  furpafs  the  men;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  generally  find  them  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  devotion,  which  is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  fond 
indulgence  of  thofe  affedlions  without  limit  to  the  ima¬ 
gination.  The  enraptured  devotee  pours  out  her  foul 
in  expreflions  of  thefe  feelings,  jud  as  a  fond  mother 
mixes  the  careffes  given  to  her  child  wit  \  the  mod  ex¬ 
travagant  expreflions  of  love.  The  devotee  even  en¬ 
deavours  to  excite  higher  degrees  of  thefe  affedtions, 
by  expatiating  on  Inch  circumdances  in  the  divine 
condudt  with  refpedt  to  man  as  naturally  awaken  them; 
and  he  does  this  without  any  fear  of  exceeding;  be- 
caufe  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  will  always  judify 
the  fentiment,  and  free  the  expredion  of  it  from  all 
charge  of  hyperbole  or  extravagance. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  female  mind  is 
well  adapted  to  cultivation  by  means  of  religion,  and 
that  their  native  foftnefs  and  kindnefs  of  heart  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fufficient  for  procuring  it  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  from  them.  It  is  therefore  with  double  regret 
that  I  fee  any  of  them  join  in  the  arrogant  pretenfions 
of  our  Illuminated  philofophers,  who  fee  no  need  of 
Inch  affidances  for  the  knowledge  and  difeharge  of 
their  duties.  There  is  nothing  fo  unlike  that  general 
modedy  of  thought,  and  that  diffidence,  which  we  are 
difpofed  to  think  the  character  of  the  female  mind.  I 
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am  inclined  to  think,  that  fuch  deviations  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  conduit  of  the  lex  are  marks  of  a  hardier  cha- 
raiter,  of  a  heart  that  has  le is  ienfibility,  and  is  on  tbe 
whole  lefs  amiable  than  that  of  others.  Yet  it  mult 
be  owned  that  there  are  lome  Inch  among  us.  Much, 
if  not  the  whole  of  this  perverfion,  has,  I  am  periuad- 
ed,  been  owing  to  the  contagion  of  bad  example  in 
the  men.  They  are  made  familiar  with  fuch  expref- 
fions — their  firft  horror  is  gone,  and  (would  to  heaven 
that  I  were  miftaken!)  lome  of  them  have  already 
wounded  their  confciences  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
have  fome  real'on  to  wifli  that  religion  may  be -without 
foundation. 

But  I  would  call  upon  all,  and  theje  women  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  confider  this  matter  in  another  light' — as  it 
may  affeft  themfelves  in  this  life  ;  as  it  may  affctt  their 
rank  and  treatment  in  ordinary  lociety.  I  would  lay 
to  them,  that  if  the  world  lliall  once  adopt  the  belief 
that  this  life  is  our  all,  then  the  true  maxim  of  rational 
conduct  will  be,  to  “  eat  and  to  drink,  lince  to-mor- 
«  row  we  are  to  die;”  and  that  when  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  trull  to  but  the  fondnefs  of  the  men,  they 
will  foon  find  themfelves  reduced  to  flavery.  The 
crown  which  they  now  wear  will  fall  from  their  heads, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be  the  arbiters  of  what  is  lovely 
in  human  life.  The  empire  of  beauty  is  but  llrort ; 
and  even  in  republican  France,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  that  Madame  Tallien  can  fafeinate  the  Parifian 
Theatie  by  the  exhibition  of  her  charms.  Man  is  fai- 
tidious  and  changeable,  he  is  the  ftronger  animal,  and 
can  always  take  his  own  will  with  refpect  to  woman. 
At  prefent  he  is  with-held  by  refpeft  for  her  moral 
worth — and  many  are  with-held  by  religion — and  ma¬ 
ny  more  are  with-held  by  public  laws,  which  laws 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  religious  truths  influenced 
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the  minds  and  the  cenduft  of  men.  When  the  fenti- 
ments  or  men  change,  they  will  not  be  fo  foolifh  as  to 
keep  in  force  laws  which  cramp  their  ftrongeft  defires. 

i  hen  will  the  1 1  c h  have  their  Harems,  and  the  poor 
their  drudges. 

Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  circumftance  of  woman’s 
being  confidered  as  the  moral  companion  of  man  that 
gives  the  lex  its  empire  among  us.  There  is  fame- 
thing  of  this  to  be  obferved  in  all  nations.  Of  all  the 
didinclions  which  fet  our  fpecies  above  the  other  fen- 
tient  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  making  us  as  unlike  to 
the  beft  of  them  as  they  are  to  a  piece  of  inanimate 
matter,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  differ¬ 
ences  obfervable  in  the  appearances  of  thofe  defires  by 
which  the  race  is  continued.  As  I  obferved  already, 
fuch  a  diflindlion  is  indilpenfably  neceffary.  There 
muft  be  a  moral  conneftion,  in  order  that  the  human 
fpecies  may  be  a  race  of  rational  creatures,  improve- 
able,  not  only  by  the  increafmg  experience  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  alio  by  the  heritable  experience  of  the 
fucccfiive  generations.  It  may  be  obferved  between 
the  folitary  pairs  in  Labrador,  where  human  nature 
ftarves,  like  the  ftunted  oak  in  the  crevice  of  a  baron 
rock  ;  and  it  is  feen  in  the  cultivated  focieties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  nature  in  a  feries  of  ages  becomes  a 
majeftic  tree.  Whatever  may  be  the  native  powers 
of  mind  in  the  poor  but  gentle  Elquimaux,  fhe  can  do 
nothing  for  the  fpecies  but  nurfe  a  young  one,  who 
cannot  run  his  race  of  life  without  inceflant  and  hard 
labour  to  keep  foul  and  body  together — here  therefore 
her  flation  in  fociety  can  hardly  have  a  name,  becaufe 
there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  any  affociation,  except 
what  is  neceffary  for  repelling  the  holtile  attacks  of 
Indians,  who  leem  to  hunt  them  without  provocation 
as  the  dog  does  the  hare.  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
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we  fee  that  the  confideration  in  which  the  ftx  is  held, 
nearly  follows  the  proportions  of  that  aggregate  of  ma¬ 
ny  different  particulars,  which  we  confider  as  confti- 
tuting  the  cultivation  of  a  fociety.  We  may  perhaps 
err,  and  we  probably  do  err,  in  our  eftimation  of  thole 
degrees,  becaufe  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  is  the  real  excellence  of  man.  But  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  it,  I  believe  that  my  affertion  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  On  this  authority,  I  might  prefume  to  lay, 
that  it  is  in  Chriftian  Europe  that  man  has  attained  his 
higheft  degree  of  cultivation — and  it  is  undoubtedly 
here  that  the  women  have  attained  the  higheft  rank. 

I  may  even  add,  that  it  is  in  that  part  of  Europe  where 
the  effentiai  and  diftinguifhing  do&rines  of  Chriftian 
morality  are  moft  generally  acknowledged  and  attended 
to  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  woman  a£ts  the 
higheft  part  in  general  fociety.  But  here  we  muft  be 
very  careful  how  we  form  our  notion,  either  of  the 
fociety,  or  of  the  female  rank — it  is  furely  not  from 
the  two  or  three  dozens  who  fill  the  higheft  ranks  in 
the  ftate.  Their  number  is  too  fmail,  and  their  fitti- 
ation  is  too  particular,  to  afford  the  proper  average. 
Befides,  the  fituation  of  the  individuals  of  this  clafs  in 
all  countries  is  very  much  the  fame — and  in  all  it  is 
very  artificial — accordingly  their  character  is  fantasti¬ 
cal.  Nor  are  we  to  take  it  from  that  clafs  that  is  the 
moft  numerous  of  all,  the  lovveft  clafs  of  fociety,  for 
thefe  are  the  labouring  poor,  whole  conduct  and  oc¬ 
cupations  are  lo  much  dictated  to  them  by  the  hard 
circumftances  of  their  fituation,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 
is  left  to  their  choice.  The  fituation  of  women  of  this 
clafs  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  nations.  But  this 
clafs  is  ftill  fulceptible  of  lbme  variety — and  we  fee  it 
- — and  I  think  that  even  here  there  is  a  perceptible  fu- 
periority  of  the  female  rank  in  thole  countries  where 
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the  pureft  Chriftianity  prevails.  We  mud  however 
take  our  meafures  or  proportions  from  a  numerous 
clals,  but  alio  a  clafs  in  ibmewhat  of  eafy  circum- 
flances,  where  moral  fentiments  call  fome  attention, 
and  perfons  have  fome  choice  in  their  conduct.  And 
here,  although  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  obfervation,  yet  I  have  had  fome.  I 
can  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  not  in  Raffia,  nor  in 
Spain,  that  woman  is,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  as  a  member  of  the  community.  I  would 
lay,  that  in  Britain  her  important  rights  are  more  ge¬ 
nerally  relpefted  than  any  where  elfe.  No  where  li 
a  man’s  character  fo  much  hurt  by  conjugal  infide¬ 
lity — no  where  is  it  fo  difficult  to  rub  off  the  ftigma 
of  baftardy,  or  to  procure  a  decent  reception  or  foci- 
ciety  for  an  improper  connection ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  fhare  of  the  women 
in  fucceffions,  their  authority  in  all  matters  of  domef- 
tic  trull,  and  even  their  opinions  in  what  concerns 
life  and  manners,  are  fully  more  refpeCted  here  than 
in  any  country. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  (and  every  obfer¬ 
vation  that  1  have  been  able  to  make  fince  I  firft 
formed  it  confirms  me  in  it,)  that  woman  is  indebted 
to  Chriftianity  alone  for  the  high  rank  Ihc  holds  in 
fociety.  Look  into  the  writings  of  antiquity- — into 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets — -into  the 
numberlefs  panegyrics  of  the  lex,  to  be  found  both 
in  profe  and  verfe — I  can  find  little,  very  little  in¬ 
deed,  where  woman  is  treated  with  relpedt — there  is 
no  want  of  love,  that  is,  of  fondnefs,  of  beauty,  of 
charms,  of  graces.  But  of  woman  as  the  equal  of 
man,  as  a  moral  companion,  travelling  with  him  the 
road  to  felicity — as  his  advifer — his  folace  in  misfor¬ 
tune — as  a  pattern  from  which  he  may  fometimes 
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copy  with  advantage ; — of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a 
trace.  Woman  is  always  mentioned  as  an  object  of 
paflion.  Chadity,  modedy,  fober-mindednefs,  are 
all  confidered  in  relation  to  this  fingle  point ;  or  fome- 
times  as  of  importance  in  refpect  of  economy  or  do- 
meftic  quiet.  Recollect  the  famous  fpeech  of  Metel- 
tellus  Numidicus  to  the  Roman  people,  when,  as, 
Cenfor,  he  was  recommending  marriage. 

<c  Si  fine  uxore  poflemus  Quirites  elTe,  omnes  ea 
“  moledia  careremus.  Sed  quoniam  ita  natura  tradi- 
cc  dit,  ut  nec  cum  iliis  commode,  nec  fine  illis  ullo 
fc  modo  vivi  poffet,  faluti  perpetuse  potius  quam  brevi 
<c  voluptati  confulendum.” 

Aul.  GelL  Noff.  Att.  L  6 • 

What  does  Ovid,  the  great  panegyrid  of  the  fex, 
fay  for  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  lie  had  praifcd 
for  her  attractions  in  various  places  of  his  Triftia  and 
other  compofitions  ?  He  is  writing  her  Epitaph — and 
the  only  thing  he  can  fay  of  her  as  a  rational  creature 
is,  that  fhe  was — Domifida — not  a  Gadabout. — Search 
Apuleius,  where  you  will  find  many  female  characters 
in  abjiraclc — You  will  find  that  his  little  Photis  (a 
cook-maid  and  (trumpet)  was  neared  to  his  heart,  af¬ 
ter  all  his  philofophy.  Nay,  in  his  pretty  dory  of 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  which  the  very  wife  will  tell  you 
is  a  fine  leffon  of  moral  philofophy,  and  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  human  foul,  a  dory  which  gave  him 
the  fined  opportunity,  nay,  almod  made  it  necedary 
for  him  to  infert  whatever  can  ornament  the  female 
character;  what  is  his  Pfyche  but  a  beautiful,  fond, 
and  filly  girl ;  and  what  are  the  whole  fruits  of  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fex  ? — Pleafurc.  But  why  take 
more  pains  in  the  fearch  ? — Look  at  their  immortal 
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goddeiles — is  there  one  among  them  whom  a  wife  man 
would  ieleCt  for  a  wife  or  a  friend  ? — I  grant  that  a 
Lucretia  is  praifed — a  Portia,  an  Arria,  a  Zenobia — • 
but  thefe  are  individual  characters — not  reprefentatives 
ot  the  lex.  The  only  Grecian  ladies  who  made  a 
figure  by  intellectual  talents,  were  your  Afpafias,  Sap¬ 
phos,  Phrynes,  and  other  nymphs  of  this  call,  who 
had  emerged  from  the  general  inlignificance  of  the  lex, 
by  throwing  away  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  its 
greateft  ornament. 

I  think  that  the  firft  piece  in  which  woman  is  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  refpeCtable  charaCcer,  is  the  oldeft  novel 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  written  by  a  Chriftian  Bi- 

I  mean  the  Adventures  of  Thea- 
genes  and  Chariclea.  I  think  that  the  Heroine  is  a 
greater  character  than  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the 
annals  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve 
what  was  the  efteCf  of  this  painting.  The  poor  Bi- 
fhop  had  been  depofed,  and  even  excommunicated, 
for  dodtrinal  errors,  and  for  drawing  fuch  a  picture  of 
a  heathen.  The  magiftrates  of  Antioch,  the  mod 
voluptuous  and  corrupted  city  of  the  Eaft,  wrote  to 
the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  this  book  had  reformed 
the  ladies  of  their  city,  where  Julian  the  Emperor  and 
his  Sophifts  had  formerly  preached  in  vain,  and  they 
therefore  prayed  that  the  good  Bifhop  might  not  be 
deprived  of  his  mitre* — It  is  true,  we  read  of  Hypatia, 
daughter  ofTheon,  the  mathematician  at  Alexandria, 
who  was  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  and  taught  philofo- 
phy,  i.  c.  the  art  of  leading  a  good  and  happy  life,  with 
great  applaufe  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  fchool. — 
But  fiie  alfo  was  in  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  and  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Syncellus  and  other  Chriftian 
Bifhops.  - 
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It  is  undoubtedly  Chriftianity  that  has  fet  woman  on 
her  throne,  making  her  in  every  refpeft  the  equal  of 
man,  bound  to  the  fame  duties,  and  candidate  for  the 
fame  happinefs.  Mark  how  woman  is  defcribed  by  a 
Chriftian  poet, 

- w  Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  lhe  feems, 

And  in  herfelf  complete,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  lhe  wills  to  do  or  fay 
Seems  wifefl^  virtuaufej ?,  difcreetejl ,  bef . 

Neither  her  outfide,  form’d  fo  fair, - 

So  much  delights  me,  as  thofe  graceful  afts, 

Thofe  thoufand decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  aftions,  mix’d  with  love 
And  fweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign’d 
Union  of  mind ,  or  in  us  both  one  foul . 

• 

- And,  to  confummate  all, 

Greatnefs  of  mind ,  and  noblenefs ,  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her ,  as  a  guard  angelic  placd.” 

Milton. 

This  is  really  moral  painting,  without  any  abatement 
of  female  charms. 

This  is  the  natural  confequence  of  that  purity  of 
heart,  which  is  fo  much  infifted  on  in  the  Chriftian  mo¬ 
rality.  In  the  inftru&ions  of  the  heathen  philolophers, 
it  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  at  moft,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  coldly,  as  a  thing  proper,  and  worthy  of  a  mind 
attentive  to  great  things. — But,  in  Chriftianity,  it  is 
infifted  on  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  enforced  by 
many  arguments  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  moft  prominent 
fuperflitions  which  have  difhonoured  the  Chriftian 
churches,  have  been  the  exceftive  refinements  which 
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the  enthufiahic  admiration  of  heroic  purity  has  allow¬ 
ed  the  holy  trade  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture  of 
our  ipiritual  fetters.  Without  this  enthufiafm,  cold 
expediency  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Mo- 
naliic  vow  lb  general,  nor  have  given  us  fuch  numbers 
of  convents.  Thele  were  generally  founded  by  fuch 
enthufiafts — the  rulers  indeed  of  the  church  encouraged 
this  to  the  utmoft,  as  the  belt  levy  for  the  fpiritual 
power — but  they  could  not  enjoin  fuch  foundations. 
From  the  fame  lburce  we  may  derive  the  chief  influ¬ 
ence  of  auricular  confefTion.  When  thefe  were  firmly 
eftablifhed,  and  were  venerated,  almolt  all  the  other 
corruptions  of  Chriftianity  followed  of  courfe.  I  may 
almolt  add,  that  though  it  is  here  that  Chriftianity  has 
luffered  the  moft  violent  attacks,  it  is  here  that  the 
place  is  meft  tenable. — Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  knit 
all  the  ties  of  fociety  as  the  endearing  connections  of 
family,  and  whatever  tends  to  leffen  our  veneration  for 
the  marriape- contract,  weakens  them  in  the  moft  effec- 
tual  manner.  Puiity  of  manners  is  the  moft  effectual 
lupport,  and  pure  thoughts  are  the  only  feurccs  from 
which  pure  manners  can  flow.  I  readily  grant  that  in 
former  times  this  veneration  for  perfonal  purity  was 
carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  that  ftvcral  very 
ridiculous  fancies  and  cuftoms  arofe  from  this.  Ro¬ 
mantic  love  and  chivalry  are  ftrong  inftances  of  the 
ftrange  vagaries  of  our  imagination,  when  carried  along 
by  this  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  female  purity  3  and 
fo  unnatural  and  forced,  that  they  could  only  be  tem¬ 
porary  fa Ih ions.  But  I  believe  that,  with  al]  their  ri¬ 
dicule,  it  would  be  a  happy  nation  where  this  was  the 
general  creed  and  practice.  Nor  can  1  help  thinking 
a  nation  on  its  decline,  when  the  domeftic  connections 
ceafe  to  be  venerated,  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
a  nabob  or  a  nobleman  are  received  with  cafe  into  good 
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Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  defign  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  was  to  abolifh  Chriftianity — and  we  now  ice 
how  effectual  this  would  be  for  the  corruption  of  the 
fair  fex,  a  purpofe  which  they  eagerly  wiihed  to  gain, 
that  they  might  corrupt  the  men.  But  if  the  women 
would  retain  the  rank  they  now  hold,  they  will  be 
careful  to  preferve  in  full  force  on  their  minds  this  re¬ 
ligion,  fo  congenial  to  their  difpofitions,  which  nature 
has  made  affectionate  and  kind. 

And  with  refpeCt  to  the  men,  is  it  not  egregious 
folly  to  encourage  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  blaft  our 
fvveeteft  enjoyments  ?  Shall  we  not  do  this  molt  effec¬ 
tually  if  we  attempt  to  corrupt  what  nature  will  always 
make  us  confider  as  the  higheft  elegance  of  life  ?  The 
divinity  of  the  Stoics  was,  “  Mens  Jana  in  corpore  Juno," 

- — but  it  is  equally  true, 

“  Gratior  eft  pule  hr  o  venters  e  corpore  virtus .” 

If,  therefore,  inftead  of  profeffedly  tainting  what  is  of 
itfelf  beautiful,  we  could  really  work  it  up  to 

“  That  fair  form,  which,  wove  in  fancy’s  loom, 

“  Floats  in  light  viiions  round  the  poet's  head,” 

and  make  woman  a  pattern  of  perfection,  we  fliould 
undoubtedly  add  more  to  the  heartfelt  happinefs  of  life 
than  by  ail  the  difeoveries  of  the  Illuminati.  Seewkat 
was  the  effect  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea. 

And  we  fliould  remember  that  with  the  fate  of  wo¬ 
man  that  of  man  is  indiflfoiubly  knit.  The  voice  of 
nature  fpoke  through  our  immortal  bard,  when  he  made 
Adam  fay, 


- u  From  thy  flare 

Mine  never  fhafl  be  parted,  blifs  or  woe/’ 
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Should  we  fufrer  the  contagion  to  touch  our  fair  part- 
ner>  all  is  gone*  and  too  late  fhall  we  fay* 

“  O  faired  of  creation  !  laft  and  bed 
u  Of  all  God’s  works,  creature  in  whom  excell’d 
\\  hatever  can  to  fight  or  thought  be  form’d^ 
u  Holy,  divine ,  good,  amiable ,  or fweet ! 
u  How  art  thou  loll, — and  now  to  death  devote? 

And  me  with  thee  had  ruin’d;  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die.” 
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W  HEN  fuch  a  fermentation  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  public  mind,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
the  formal  fuppreffion  of  the  Order  ol  the  Illumi¬ 
nati  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
by  the  reigning  princes,  would  bring  all  to  red  again. 

By  no  means.  The  minds  of  men  were  predifpof- 
ed  for  a  change  by  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fpeculation 
in  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and  the  leaven  had  been 
carefully  and  fkilfully  difleminated  in  every  quarter 
of  the  empire,  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  Weif- 
haupt  faid,  on  good  grounds,  that  44  if  the  Order 
(hould  be  difeovered  and  fuppreffed,  he  would  re¬ 
ft  ore  it  with  tenfold  energy  in  a  twelvemonth.”  Even 
in  thofe  ftates  where  it  was  formally  aboliflied,  no¬ 
thing  could  hinder  the  enlifting  new  members,  and 
carrying  on  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Order.  The 
Areopagitse  might  indeed  be  changed,  and  the  feat 
of  the  direction  transferred  to  fome  other  place,  but 
the  Minerval  and  his  Mentor  could  meet  as  former¬ 
ly,  and  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  into  another  State, 
would  bring  him  to  a  Lodge,  where  the  young  would 
be  amufed,  and  the  more  advanced  would  be  engag¬ 
ed  in  ferious  rnifehief.  Weifhaupt  never  liked  chil¬ 
dren’s  play.  He  indulged  Philo  in  it,  becaufe  he 
fawr  him  taken  with  fuch  rattles  :  but  his  own  pro¬ 
jects  were  dark  and  folemn,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  now  to  be  freed  from  that  mummery.  He  foou 
found  the  bent  of  the  perfon’s  mind  on  whom  he 
had  fet  his  talons,  and,  he  fays,  that  41  no  man  ever 
efcaped  him  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  fe- 
cure.”  He  had  already  filled  the  lifls  with  enough 
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ot  the  young  and  gay,  and  when  the  prefent  condition 
ot  the  Order  required  fly  and  experienced  heads,  he 
no  longer  courted  them  by  play-things.  He  commu¬ 
nicated  the  ranks  and  the  in flrudions  by  a  letter, 
without  any  ceremony.  The  correlpondence  with 
Philo  at  the  time  ot  the  breach  with  him,  (hews  the 
Superiority  ot  Spartacus.  Philo  is  in  a  rage,  provok¬ 
ed  to  find  a  pitiful  profeflor  difcontented  with  the 
immenfe  fervices  which  he  had  received  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  ot  his  rank,  and  treating  him  with  authority, 
and  with  dilingenuity. — He  tells  Spartacus  what  fiill 
greater  fervices  he  can  do  the  Order,  and  that  he  can 
alfo  ruin  it  with  a  breath. — But  in  the  midfi  of  this 
rage,  he  propofes  a  thoufand  modes  of  reconcile¬ 
ment.  The  Imalleft  conceflion  would  make  him 
hug  Spartacus  in  his  arms.  But  Spartacus  is  deaf  to 
all  his  threats,  and  firm  as  a  rock.  Though  he  is  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  vile  condudl,  he  abates  not  in  the 
Imallefl  point,  his  ablolute  authority — requires  the 
mofi  implicit  fubmiflion,  which  he  fays  tfe  is  due  not 
to  him,  but  to  the  Order,  and  without  which  the 
Order  mult  immediately  goto  ruin.”— He  does  not 
even  deign  to  challenge  Philo  to  do  his  worfl,  but 
allows  him  to  go  out  ot  the  Order  without  one  angry 
vvord.  This  (hows  his  confidence  in  the  energy  of 
that  fpirit  of  reftlefs  difcontent,  and  that  hankering 
after  reform  which  he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  fpread  a- 
broad. 

This  had  indeed  arifen  to  an  unparalleled  height* 
unexpected  even  by  the  feditious  themfelves.  This 
appeared  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  reception 
given  to  the  infamous  letters  on  the  conflitution  of 
the  P ruffian  States. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  was  the 
author  ot  the  letters  themfelves,  and  it  was  perfe&ly 
underflood  by  every  perfon,  that  the  tranfiation  into 
French  was  a  joint  contrivance  of  Mirabeau  and  Ni¬ 
cholas 
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cholai.  I  was  affured  of  this  by  the  Britifh  Minifter 
at  that  Court.  There  are  fome  blunders  in  refped 
of  names,  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  could 
hardly  be  guilty  of,  but  are  very  confident  with  the 
felf-conceit  and  precipitancy  of  this  Frenchman  — 
There  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  in  two 
pieces,  which  are  known  for  certain  to  be  his,  viz. 
the  Chronique  fcandaleuje  and  the  Hijloire  fecrette  de 
la  Gour  de  Berlin .  Thefe  letters  were  in  every  hand, 
and  were  mentioned  in  every  converfation,  even  in 
the  Pruffian  dominions — and  in  other  places  of  the 
empire  thev  were  quoted,  and  praifed,  and  com¬ 
mented  on,  although  fome  of  their  contents  were 
nothing  fihort  of  rebellion. 

Mirabeau  had  a  large  portion  of  that  felf-conceit 
which  diftinguifhes  his  countrymen.  He  thought 
himfelf  qualified  not  only  for  any  high  office  in  ad- 
miniftration,  but  even  for  managing  the  whole  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  new  King.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  obtain  fome  pofl:  of  honour.  But  he  was  difap- 
pointed,  and,  in  revenge,  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  thofe  in  adminifiration  the  objeds  of 
public  ridicule  and  reproach.  His  licentious  and 
profligate  manners  were  fuch  as  excluded  him  from 
the  fociety  of  the  people  of  the  firfi:  daffies,  whom 
it  behoved  to  pay  fome  attention  to  perfonal  digni¬ 
ty.  His  opinions  were  in  the  highefl:  degree  cor¬ 
rupted,  and  he  openly  profeffed  Atheifm.  This 
made  him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  King,  who  was 
determined  to  corred  the  difturbances  and  difquiets 
which  had  arifen  in  the  Pruffian  flates  from  the  in¬ 
difference  of  his  predecefl'or  in  thofe  matters.  Mi¬ 
rabeau  therefore  attached  himfelf  to  a  junto  of  wri¬ 
ters  and  fcribblers,  who  had  united  in  order  to  dif- 
feminate  licentious  principles,  both  in  refped  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  government.  His  wit  and  fancy  were 
great,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  his  equal  lor  eloquent 

and 
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and  biting  iatire.  He  was  therefore  carefled  by 
thole  writers  as  a  molt  valuable  acquifition  to  their 
Society.  lie  took  all  this  deference  as  his  juft  due  ; 
and  was  fo  confident  in  his  powers,  and  fo  foolilh, 
as  to  advife,  and  even  to  admonifh,  the  King. 
1  Iighlv  obnoxious  by  Inch  conducfl,  he  was  excluded 
from  any  chance  of  preferment,  and  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  out  of  humour.  In  this  flate  of  mind  he  was  in 
a  fit  frame  tor  Illumination.  Spartacus  had  been 
eyeing  him  for  fome  time,  and  at  laft  communicated 
this  honour  to  him  through  the  intermedium  of  Mau- 
villon,  another  Frenchman,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
the  iervice  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  This  perfon 
had  been  moft  aftive  during  the  formal  exiflence  of 
the  Order,  and  had  contributed  much  to  its  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Proteftant  ftates — he  remained  long  con¬ 
cealed.  Indeed  his  Illumination  was  not  known  till 
the  invaflon  of  Holland  by  the  French.  Mauvillon 
then  ftepped  forth,  avowed  his  principles,  and  re¬ 
commended  the  example  of  the  French  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  This  encouragement  brought  even  Philo 
again  on  the  ftage,  notwithftanding  his  refentment 
againft  Spartacus,  and  his  folemn  declaration  of  hav¬ 
ing  abjured  all  fuch  focieties. — Thefe,  and  a  thou- 
fand  fuch  fads,  fhow  that  the  feeds  of  licentious 
Cofmopolitifm  had  taken  deep  root,  and  that  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  crop  had  by  no  means  deft  roved  the 
baneful  plant. — But  this  is  not  all — a  newr  method  of 
cultivation  had  been  invented,  and  immediately 
adopted,  and  it  was  now  growing  over  all  Europe  in 
another  form. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  general  perver- 
fion  of  the  public  mind  which  co-operated  with  the 
fchifms  of  Free  Mafonry  in  procuring  a  liftening 
ear  to  Spartacus  and  Ins  affociates.  It  will  not  be 
doubted  but  that  the  machinations  of  the  Illuminati 
increafed  this,  even  among  thofe  who  did  not  enter 
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into  the  Order.  It  was  eafier  to  diminlh  the  refpect 
for  civil  elfablifhments,  in  Germany  than  in  almoli 
any  other  country.  The  frivolity  of  the  ranks  and 
court-offices  in  the  different  confederated  petty  dates 
inade  it  impclfible  to  combine  dignity  with  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  a  feanty  income.— It  was  dill  eafier  to  expole 
to  ridicule  and  reproach  thofe  numberlefs  abules 
which  the  folly  and  the  vices  of  men  had  introdu¬ 
ced  into  religion.  I  he  influence  on  the  puolic  mind 
which  naturally  attaches  to  the  venerable  office  of  a 
moral  indrucior,  was  prodigioully  diminifhed  by  the 
continual  difputes  of  the  Catholics  and  Protedants, 
which  were  carried  on  with  great  heat  in  eveiy  iittle 
principality.  The  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  was 
lupported  by  the  date  in  Protedant  Germany,  was 
terribly  abided,  ^for  what  will  tue  tolly  01  man  not 
abufe  ?  )  and  degenerated  into  a  wanton  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  thought,  and  a  rage  for  fpeculation  and  icep- 
ticifm  on  every  lubjeft  whatever.  1  he  druggie, 
which  was  originally  between  the  Catholics  and  tne 
Protedants,  had  changed,  during  the  gradual  progrefs 
of  luxury  and  immorality,  into  a  Cornell  between 
reafon  and  fuperdition.  And  in  this  contelt  tiie 
denomination  of  fuperdition  had  been  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  doctrine  which  profelfed  to  be  of 
divine  revelation,  and  reafon  was  declared  to  be,  for 
certain,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Deity  can  inform 
the  human  mind. 

Sortie  refpectable  Catholics  had  publifhed  works 
filled  with  liberal  fentiments.  1  hefe  were  vepre- 
fented  as  villainous  machinations  to  inveigle  Protel- 
tants.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  Proteftant  divines 
had  propofed  to  imitate  this  liberality  by  making  con- 
ceffions  which  might  ratable  a  good  Catholic  to  live 
more  at  eafe  among  the  Protedants,  and  might  even 
accelerate  an  union  of  faiths.  This  was  hooted  be¬ 
yond  meafure,  as  Jefuitical,  and  big  with  danger. 

While 
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While  the  Sceptical  junto,  headed  by  the  editors  of 
’  ie  L  eutfche  Bibliotheh  and  the  Berlin  Monatfchrift 
u  ere  recommending  every  performance  that  was  hof’ 

.  to  c*ie  eitabl ilhed  faith  of  the  country,  Leuchtfen- 
ring  was  equally  bufy,  finding  Jefuits  in  every  corner 
and  went  about  with  all  the  inquietude  of  a  madman' 
picking  up  anecdotes.  Zimmerman,  the  refpe&abie 
phyfician  of  Frederick  King  of  Pruffia,  gives  a  di¬ 
verting  account  of  a  vifit  which  he  had  from  Leucht- 
-enring  at  Hanover,  all  trembling  with  fears  of  fe¬ 
ll111^’  and  wilhing  to  perfuade  him  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  them.  Nicholai  was  now  on  the 
mint  and  during  this  crufade  Philo  laid  hands  on 
him,  being  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  by  Leucht- 
fenring,  who  was,  by  this  time,  cured  of  his  zeal  for 
Proteftanifm,  and  had  become  a  difciple  of  Illumi- 
natiim.  Philo  had  gained  his  good  opinion  by  the  vi¬ 
olent  attack  which  he  had  publiflied  on  the  Jefuits  and 
Roly  crucians  by  the  orders  of  Spartacus. — He  had 
not  far  to  go  in  gaining  over  Nicholai,  who  was  at 
this  time  making  a  tour  through  the  Lodges.  The 
fpaiks  of  Illumination  which  he  perceived  in  many 
or  them  pleaied  him  exceedingly,  and  he  very  cheer- 

fully  received  the  precious  fecret  from  Philo. 

I  his  acquifition  to  the  Order  was  made  in  Janua- 
ry  1  782.  Spartacus  was  delighted  with  it,  confider- 
ed  Nicholai  as  a  moll  excellent  champion,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  Lucian,  the  great  fcoffer  at  all  reli¬ 
gion,  as  aptly  exprefting  his  character. 

Nicholai,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  publiflied  many 
volumes  of  his  difcoveries.  One  would  imagine 
that  not  a  Jefuit  had  elcapcd  him.  He  mentions 
many  fi  range  fchifmatics,  both  in  religion  and  in 
Mafonry-  But  he  never  once  mentions  an  I  Hum  Hia¬ 
tus.* — When  they  were  fir  ft  checked,  and  before  the 
ciil co very  of  the  fecret  correlpondence,  he  defended 
tnem,  and  (Irongly  reprobated  the  proceedings  of  the 
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Ele&or  of  Bavaria,  calling  it  vile  perfection.— 
Nay,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  letters  found  in 
Zwack’s  houfe,  he  perfifted  in  his  defence,  vindica¬ 
ted  the  pofieffion  of  the  abominable  receipts,  and 
highly  extolled  the  chara&er  of  Weifhaupt.—  But 
when  the  difcovery  of  papers  in  the  houfe  of  Batz 
informed  the  public  that  he  himfelf  had  long  been 
an  Illummatus,  he  was  fad  1  y  put  to  it  to  reconcile  his 

defence  with  any  pretenfions  to  religion*. - 

Weifhaupt  faved  him  from  difgrace,  as  he  thought, 
by  his  publication  of  the  fyflem  of  Illuminatifm- 
Nicholai  then  boldly  laid  that  he  knew  no  more  of 
the  Order  than  was  contained  in  that  book,  that  is. 


only  the  two  fir  ft  degrees. 

But  before  this,  Nicholai  had  made  to  himfelf  a 
molt  formidable  enemy.  ri  he  hiitory  ol  this  con¬ 
ceit  is  curious  in  itfelf,  and  gives  us  a  very  inltru&ive 
pi&ure  of  the  machinations  of  that  conjuration  cles 
philofopbes ,  or  gang  of  fcribblers  who  were  leagued 
againlt  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  reader  will 
therefore  find  it  to  our  purpofe.  On  the  authority 
of  a  lady  in  Courland,  a  Countefs  von  der  Recke, 
Nicholai  had  accufed  Dr.  Stark  of  Darmltadt  (who 
made  fuch  a  figure  in  Free  Mafonry)  of  Jefuitifm, 
and  of  having  even  fubmitted  to  the  tonfure .  Stark 
was  a  molt  reftlefs  fpirit — had  gone  through  every 
myltery  in  Germany,  Illuminatiim  excepted,  and 
had  ferreted  out  many  of  Nicholai’ s  hidden  tranfac- 


*  He  impudently  pretended  that  the  papers  containing  the 
fyftem  and  dodtrines  of  Illuminatifm,  came  to  him  at  Berlin,  from 
an  unknown  hand.  But  no  one  believed  him — it  was  inconfiftcnt 
with  what  is  faid  of  him  in  the  fccret  correfpondence.  He  had 
faid  the  fame  thing  concerning  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  ConfHtution  of  the  Prufiian  States.  Fifty  copies  were 
found  in  his  ware-houfe.  He  faid  that  they  had  been  fent  from  Straf- 
burg,  and  that  he  had  never  fold  one  of  them. — Suppofmg  both 
thefe  affertions  to  be  true,  it  appears  that  Nicholai  was  confidered 
as  a  very  proper  hand  for  difperfing  fuch  poifon. 
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turns,  he  was  alio  an  unwearied  book-maker,  and 
(ics.L  oiit  them  dilcoveries  by  degrees,  keeping  the 
eye  of  the  public  continually  upon  Nicholai.  He 
iiad  luipeHed  his  Illumination  for  home  time  pad, 
anu  when  the  lecret  came  our,  by  Spartacus’  letter, 
v;here  boalls  ot  his  acquili  ion,  calling  Nicholai 
a  molt  flurdy  combatant,  and  faying  that  he  was 
coiiteniiflmus ,  Stark  left  no  done*  unturned  till  he 
dilcovered  that  Nicholai  had  been  initiated  in  all  the 
hoi iid  and  moll  profligate  mvfleriesof  Illiiminatifm, 
and  that  Spartacus  had  at  the  very  fird  entruded  him 
vnrh  his  mod  darling  fecrets,  and  advifed  with  him 
on  many  occaiions*. 

J  his  complete  blading  of  his  moral  charader 
couuu.  not  be  patiently  borne,  and  Nicholai  was  in 
ins  turn  the  bitter  enemy  of  Stark,  and,  ia  the  pa- 

''  Of  this  we  have  complete  proof  in  the  private  correfpond- 
ence.  Philo,  fpeaking  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  gradual  change 
which  was  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  from  Chrifti- 
amty  Oeifm,  lays,  “  Nicholai  informs  me,  that  even  the  pious 
Zohikofer  has  now  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fet 
llP(a  deidical  church  in  Berlin.”  It  is  in  vain  that  Nicholai 
fays  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Order  was  only  of  what  Weilhaupt 
had  publifhed  ;  for  Philo  fays  that  that  correded  fyftem  had  not 
been  introduced  into  it  when  he  quitted  it  in  1784.  But  Nicholai 
deceives  no  credit — lie  is  one  of  the  moll  fcandalous  examples  of 
the  operation  of  the  principles  of  Weilhaupt.  He  procured  ad- 
miflion  into  t  lie  Lodges  of  free  Malons  and  Rofycrucians,  merely 
to  a 61  the  oifhonourable  part  of  a  fpy,  and  he  betrayed  their  fecrets 
as  far  as  he  could.  In  the  appendix  to  he  7th  volume  of  his 
journey,  he  declaims  againll  the  iemplar  Mafons,  Rofycrucians, 
and  Jeluits,  for  their  blind  fubmiflion  to  unknown  fuperiors,  for 
their  fupei  flitions,  their  priellhoods,  and  their  bafe  principles — and 
)  ct  had  been  five  years  in  a  locicty  m  which  all  thefe  were  carried 
t  o  the  greateft  height.  He  remains  true  to  the  Illuminati  alone, 
became  they  had  the  fame  objedl  in  view  with  himfelf  and  his 
atncillical  alTociates,  His  defence  of  Proteflantifm  is  all  a  cheat ; 
and  per naps  he  may  be  confidered  as  an  enemy  equally  formidable 
with  V\  eimaupt  himfelf.  This  is  the  reafon  why  he  occupies  fo 
many  of  thefe  pages. 
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roxyfms  of*  his  anger,  publifhed  every  idle  tale,  al¬ 
though  he  was  often  obliged  to  contradict  them  in  the 
next  Review.  In  the  courfe  of  this  attack  and  de¬ 
fence,  Dr.  Stark  discovered  the  revival  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati,  or  at  lead  a  focietv  which  carried  on  the 
fame  great  work  in  a  fomewhat  different  way. 

Dr.  Stark  had  written  a  defence  againft  one  cf  Mi- 
choiai’s  accufations,  and  wilhed  to  have  it  printed  at 
Leipzig.  He  therefore  fent  the  manufcript  to  a 
friend,  who  relided  there.  This  friend  immediate¬ 
ly  propofed  it  to  a  moff  improper  perfon,  Mr.  Pott, 
who  had  written  an  anonymous  commentary  on  the 
King  of  Pruffia’s  edict  for  the  uniformity  of  religious 
worlhip  in  his  dominions.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
fhamelefs  attacks  on  the  effablifhed  faith  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  authority  and  conduct  of  the  Prince, 
that  can  be  imagined.  Stark’s  friend  was  ignorant 
of  this,  and  fpoke  to  Pott,  as  the  partner  of  the 
great  publifher  Walther.  They,  without  hehtation, 
undertook  the  publifhing  ;  but  when  fix  weeks  had 
paffed  over,  Stark’s  friend  found  that  it  was  not  be¬ 
gun.  Some  exceptionable  paffages,  which  treated 
with  difrefpedt  the  religion  of  Rea fon,  were  given 
as  the  caufe  of  delay  ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  au- 
thor  had  been  written  to  about  them,  but  had  not  yet 
returned  an  anfwer.  This  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  falfe.  Then  a  paffage  in  the  preface  was  objebl- 
ed  to,  as  treating  roughly  a  lady  in  Courland,  which 
Walther  could  not  print,  becaufe  he  had  connexions 
with  that  court.  The  author  muff  be  entreated  to 
change  his  expreffions.  After  another  delay,  paper 
was  wanting.  The  MS.  was  withdrawn.  Walther 
now  faid  that  he  would  print  it  immediately,  and 
again  got  it  into  his  hands,  promifing  to  fend  the 
fheets  as  they  came  from  the  prefs.  Thefe  not  ap¬ 
pearing  for  a  long  time,  the  agent  made  enquiry, 
and  found  that  it  was  fent  to  Michaelis  at  Ilalle,  to 
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be  printed  there.  The  agent  immediately  went 
thither,  and  found  that  it  was  printing  with  great  al¬ 
terations,  another  title,  and  a  guide  or  key,  in  which 
the  work  was  perverted  and  turned  into  ridicule  by 
a  Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  refided  in  that  neighbourhood. 
An  aft  ion  of  recovery  and  damages  was  immediately 
commenced  at  Leipzig,  and  after  much  conteft,  an 
interdict  was  put  on  Michaelis’s  edition,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  edition  was  ordered  immediately  from  Walther, 
with  fecurittv  that  it  Iliould  appear  before  Bahrdt’s 
key.  Yet  when  it  was  produced  at  the  next  fair, 
the  bookfellers  had  been  already  fupplied  with  the 
ipurious  edition  ;  and  as  this  was  accompanied  by 
the  key,  it  was  much  more  faleable  ware,  and  com¬ 
pletely  fupplanted  the  other. 

This  is  ihrely  a  ftrong  inflance  of  the  machina¬ 
tions  by  which  the  Illuminati  have  attempted  to 
deftroy  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  and  the  power 
they  have  to  difeourage  or  fupprefs  any  thing  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  literary  junto. 
It  wTas  in  the  courfe  of  this  tranfaftion  that  Dr* 
Stark's  agent  found  people  talking  in  the  coffee- 
houfes  of  Leipzig  and  Halle  of  the  advantages  of 
public  libraries,  and  of  libraries  by  fubfeription, 
in  every  town,  w  here  perfons  could,  at  a  fmallex- 
pcnce,  fee  what  was  palling  in  the  learned  world* 
As  he  could  not  but  acquicfce  in  thefe  points,  they 
who  held  this  language  began  to  talk  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  Allocation,  which  (hould  aft  in  concert  over 
all  Germany,  and  make  a  full  communication  of 
its  numerous  literary  productions  by  forming  lo- 
cieties  for  reading  and  inltruftion,  which  fhould 
be  regularly  fupplied  with  every  publication.  Fly¬ 
ing  llieets  and  pamj)hlets  were  afterwards  put  into 
his  hands,  dating  the  great  ufc  of  fuch  an  AflToci- 
ation,  and  t lie  clleft  which  it  would  fpeedily  pro¬ 
duce  by  enlightening  the  nation.  By  and  by  he 
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learned  that  fuch  an  Afibciation  did  really  exiR, 

and  that  it  was  called  the  German  union,  for  k 

ROOTING  OUT  SUPERSTITION  AND  PREJUDICES, 

AND  ADVANCING  TRUE  CHRISTIANITY.  On 
enquiry,  however,  he  found  that  this  was  to  be  a 
Secret  Society,  beeaufeit  had  to  combat  prejudi¬ 
ces  which  were  fupported  by  the  great  of  this 
world,  and  becaufe  its  aim  was  to  promote  that 
general  information  which  priefts  and  defpots 
dreaded  above  all  things.  This  Afibciation  was 
acceffible  only  through  the  reading  focieties,  and 
oaths  of  fecrecy  and  fidelity  were  required.  In 
fhort,  it  apppeared  to  be  the  old  long  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati. 

This  difcovery  was  immediately  announced  to 
the  public,  in  an  anonymous  publication  in  defence 
of  Dr.  Stark.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  his  own  per¬ 
formance.  It  difclofes  a  feene  of  complicated 
villiany  and  folly,  in  which  the  Lady  in  Courland 
makes  a  very  ftrange  figure.  She  appears  to  be  a 
wild  fanatic,  deeply  engaged  in  magic  and  ghoR- 
raifing,  and  leagued  with  Nieholai,  Gedicke,  and 
BieRer,  againR  Dr.  Stark.  He  is  very  completely 
cleared  of  the  fafts  alledged  againR  him  ;  and  his 
three  male  opponents  appear  void  of  all  principle 
and  enemies  of  all  religion.  Stark  however  would, 
in  Britain,  be  a  very  lingular  character,  conlider- 
ed  as  a  clergyman.  The  frivolous  fecrets  of  Ma- 
lonry  have  either" engrofled  his  whole  mind,  or  he 
has  laboured  in  them  as  a  lucrative  trade,  by  which 
he  took  advantage  of  the  folly  of  others.  The 
conteR  between  Stark  and  the  Triumvirate  at 
Berlin  engaged  the  public  attention  much  more 
than  we  Ihould  imagine  that  a  thing  of  fo  private 
a  nature  would  do.  But  the  charatters  were  very 
notorious  ;  and  it  turned  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  thofe  clandeRine  attacks  which  were  made 
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in  every  quarter  on  the  civil  and  religious  eflablifh- 
ments*  it  was  obvious  to  every  perlon,  that  thefe 
leading  iocieties  had  all  oil  a  iudden  become  very 
numerous;  and  the  characters  of  thofe  who  pa- 
tronifed  them  only  increafed  the  fufpicions  whicli 
were  now  raifed. 

1  he.  fir  It  work  that  (peaks  exprefsly  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  L  n ion,  is  a  very  ieniible  performance  u  On 
thc  Right  tf  Princes  to  dived  the  Religion  of  their 
Subjects.”  The  next  is  a  curious  work,  a  fort 
of  narrative  Dialogue  on  the  Characters  of  Nicho- 
A.7,  Gediche ,  and  Biefler .  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  conteft  with  Dr.  Stark,  but  in  the  5th 
parr,  it  treats  particularly  of  the  German  Union. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  fome  farther  ac¬ 
count,  in.  a  book  called  Nr  chives  of  it anatieijm  and 
llluminatijm.  But  all  thefe  accounts  are  very 
vague  and  unfatisfa&ory.  The  fulled  account  is 
to  be  had  in  a  work  published  at  Leipzig  by  Gob 
clien  the  bookieller.  It  is  entitled,  “ More  Notes 
than  Text,  or  the  German  Union  of  XXI i,  a  new 
Secret  Society  for  the  Good  of  Mankind f  Leip¬ 
zig  17^9.  The  publiiher  fays  that  it  was  fent 
him  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  that  he  publifhed 
it  with  all  (peed,  on  account  of  the  many  mif- 
chu  fs  which  this  Society,  (of  which  lie  had  be¬ 
fore  heard  feveral  reports,)  might  do  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  trade,  if  allowed  to  go  on  working  in 
fecret.  From  this  work,  therefore,  we  may  form 
a  notion  of  this  redoubtable  Society,  and  judge 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  fuch  fccret 
machinations  againit  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
man!  ind. 

The  ic  is  another  work,  u  Further  information 
concerning  the  German  Union .  (  N  a  here  Beleuch- 
tung  der  Deutfche  Union,)  aljb  /flowing  how , 
for  a  model  ate  price ,  one  may  become  a  Scotch 
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Free  Mafonf  Frarilford  and  Leipzig,  1789. 
The  author  fays  that  he  had  all  the  papers  in  his 
hands  ;  whereas  the  author  of  More  Notes  than 
Text  acknowledges  the  want  of  tome.  But  very 
little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  (object  by 
this  work,  and  the  firft  is  (till  the  mold  inftrudtive, 
and  will  chiefly  be  followed  in  the  account  which 
is  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

The  book  More  Notes  than  Text  contains  plans 
and  letters,  which  the  Twenty  two  United  Bre¬ 
thren  have  allowed  to  be  given  out,  and  of  which 
the  greateft  part  were  printed,  but  were  entrusted 
only  to  allured  members. 

No.  I.  is  the  firft  plan,  printed  on  a  Angle  quar¬ 
to  page,  and  is  add  re  lied,  To  all  the  Friends  of  Rea- 
[on,  of  Truth ,  and  of  Virtue .  It  is  pretty  well 
written,  and  ftates  among  other  things,  that  u  be- 
caufe  a  great  number  of  perfons  are  labouring, 
with  united  effort,  to  bring  Reafon  under  the 
yoke,  and  to  prevent  all  initruction,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  neceffary  that  there  be  a  combination  which 
<c  lhall  work  in  oppolition  to  them  lo  that  man- 
44  kind  may  not  fink  anew  into  irrecoverable  bar- 
u  barifm,  when  Realon  and  Virtue  lhall  have  been 
44  co&mietely  fubdued,  overpowered  by  the  re- 

44  ftralhts  which  are  put  on  our  opinions.” - 

For  this  noble  purpofe  a  company  of  twenty- 
two  perfons,  public  inltruftors,  and  men  in  pri¬ 
vate  ftations,  have  united  themieives,  according 
to  a  plan  which  they  have  had  under  conlidera- 
46  tion  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  which, 
a  in  their  opinion,  contains  a  method  that  is  fair 
4C  and  irrefiAible  by  any  human  power,  for  pro- 
cc  moting  the  enlightening  and  forming  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  will  gradually  remove  all  the  ob- 
II  acles  which  fupcrftition  fupported  by  force 
has  hitherto  put  in  the  way.” 
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This  add  refs  is  intended  for  ail  enlifting  adver- 
tifemcnt,  and,  after  a  few  infignificant  remarks 
on  the  Affociation,  a  rix-dahler  is  required  along 
with  the  fubfcription  of  acquiefcence  in  the  plan, 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  expences  attending  this 
mode  of  intimation  and  confent. 

Whoever  pays  the  rix-dahler,  and  declares  his 
wifli  to  join  the  Affociation,  receives  in  a  fewdavs, 
No.  II.  which  is  a  form  of  the  Oath  of  fecrecy’ 
alio  printed  on  a  lingle  dXo  page.  Having  fubfcrib- 
ed  this,  and  given  a  full  dengnation  of  himfelf, 
be  returns  it  agreeably  to  a  certain  addreis  •  and 
foon  after,  he  gets  No.  III.  printed  on  a  qto  facet. 
This  number  contains  what  is  called  the  Second 
Plan,  to  which  all  the  fubfequent  plans  and  circu¬ 
lar  letters  refer.  A  copy  therefore  of  this  will 
give  us  a  pretty  lull  and  juft  notion  of  the  Order, 
and  its  mode  of  declaration.  It  is  intitlcd, 

\The  Plan  of  the  Twenty -Two, 

and  begins  with  this  declaration  :  “We  have  unit- 
“  ed,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  aim  of  the  ex- 
u  alted  Founder  of  Chriftianity,  viz.  the  enlighten- 
“  ing  of  mankind,  and  the  dethronement  of  fu* 

perdition  and  fanaticifm,  by  means  of  a  fecret 
“  fraternization  of  all  who  love  the  work  of  God. 

“  Our  fir  lb  exertion,  which  has  already  been 
“  very  extenfive,  confifts  in  this,  that,  by  means 
“  of  confidential  perfons,  we  allow  ourfelves  to 
“  be  announced  every  where  as  a  Society  united 
“  for  the  above-mentioned  purpole;  and  we  in- 
“  vite  and  admit  into  brotherhood  with  ourfelves 
“  every  perfon  who  has  a  fenfe  of  the  importance 
“  of  this  matter,  and  willies  to  apply  to  us  and 
“  lee  our  plans. 
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“  \\7e  labour  lirft  of  all  to  draw  into  our  A1T0- 
u  ciation  all  good  and  learned  writers.  rl  his  we 
“  imagine  will  be  the  caller  obtained,  as  they 
“  mult  derive  an  evident  advantage  from  it. 
44  Next  to  fiich  men,  we  leek  to  gain  the  matters 
“  and  fecretaries  of  the  Poll-offices,  in  order  to 
44  facilitate  our  correlpondence. 

“  Befides  thefe,  we  receive  perfons  of  every 
44  condition  and  ftation,  excepting  princes  and 
«  their  minifters.  Their  favourites,  however, 
«  may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  ufeful  by  their 
44  influence  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 

44  When  any  perfon  writes  to  us,  we  fend  him 
14  an  oath,  by  which  he  mutt  abjure  all  treachery 
“  or  difeovery  of  the  Alfociation,  till  circutn- 
14  ftances  fhall  make  it  proper  for  us  to  come  for- 
u  ward  and  ttiow  ourfelvea  to  the  world.  When 
44  he  fubferibes  the  oath,  he  receives  the  plan,  and 
44  if  he  finds  this  to  be  what  fatisfies  his  mind  as 
44  a  thing  good  and  honourable,  he  becomes  our 
44  friend  only  in  fo  far  as  he  endeavours  to  gain 
44  over  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Thus 
44  we  learn  who  are  really  our  zealous  friends, 
44  and  our  numbers  increase  in  a  double  pro- 
44  portion. 

44  This  procedure  is  to  continue  till  Provi- 
44  dence  (hall  fo  far  blefs  our  endeavours,  that 
44  we  acquire  an  active  Brother  and  coadjutor  in 
44  every  place  of  note,  where  there  is  any  lite- 
44  rary  profeflion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  have 
14  a  fecretary  and  proper  office  in  the  center  of 
44  the  Alfociation,  where  every  thing  is  expedit- 
4-4  ed,  and  all  reports  received.  When  this  happy 
44  epoch  arrives,  we  begin  our  fecond  operation. ” 
That  is  to  fay, 

44  We  intimate  to  all  the  Brotherhood  in  every 
44  quarter,  on  a  certain  day,  that  the  German 
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Union  has  now  acquired  a  confiflence ,  and  we 
now  divide  the  fraternifecl  part  of  the  nation 
into  ten  or  twelve  Provinces  or  Diocejes ,  each 
directed  by  its  Diocefan  at  his  office  ;  and  thefe 
are  to  arranged  in  due  fubordination,  that  all 
buiinefs  comes  into  the  Union-house  as  into 
the  center  of  the  whole. 

“  Agreeably  to  this  manner  of  proceeding  there 
are  two  daffies  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  and  the  Managing  Brethren.  The  latter 
66  alone  know  the  aim  of  the  affociation,  and  all 
the  means  for  attaining  it  •  and  they  alone 
conftitute  the  Union,  the  name,  and  the  con- 
“  nection  of  which  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all 
44  confpicuous  in  the  world. 

4’  To  this  end  the  buiinefs  takes  a  new  exter* 
44  nal  form.  The  Brethren,  to  wit,  fpeak  not  of 
44  the  Union  in  the  places  where  they  refide,  nor 
of  a  Society,  nor  of  enlightening  the  people  ; 
but  they  affemble,  and  a£t  together  in  every 
quarter,  merely  as  a  Literary  Society, 
bring  into  it  all  the  lovers  of  reading  and  of 
4  4  ufeful  knowledge;  and  fuch  in  faff  are  the 
Ordinary  Brethren ,  who  only  know  that  an 
Affociation  exifts  in  their  place  of  refidencc 
u  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  men,  but 
by  no  means  that  it  has  any  connection  with 
any  other  fimilar  Society,  and  that  they  all 
44  conftitute  one  whole.  But  thefe  Societies  will 
44  naturally  point  out  to  the  intelligent  Brethren 
44  fuch  perfons  as  are  proper  to  be  felefted  for 
44  carrying  forward  the  great  work.  For  per- 
44  fons  of  a  ferious  turn  of  mind  are  not  mere 
44  loungers  in  1’uch  company,  but  (how  in  their 
44  converfation  the  interefl  they  take  in  real  in- 
44  itrutlion.  And  the  call  of  their  reading,  which 
44  mud  not  be  checked  in  the  beginning  in  the 
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44  fnalleft  degree,  although  it  may  be  gradually 
44  directed  to  proper  fubjefts  of  information,  will 
44  point  out  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner  their 
‘4  peculiar  ways  of  thinking  on  the  important 
44  fubjefts  connected  with  our  great  object.  Here, 
64  therefore,  the  active  Brethren  will  obferve  in 
44  fecrefc,  and  will  feleft  thole  whom  they  think 
44  valuable  acquilitions  to  the  facred  Union.  'They 
44  will  invite  fuch  perfons  to  unite  with  them- 
64  felves  in  their  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
44  reft  of  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
44  profitable  fa bj efts  of  residing,  and  to  proper 
46  books.  Pleading  Societies,  therefore,  are  to  be 
44  formed  in  every  quarter,  and  to  be  furnifhed 
44  with  pi  oper  books.  In  this  provifion  attention 
44  mull:  be  paid  to  two  things.  The  taftc  of  the 
public  muft  be  complied  with,  that  the  So- 
4i  ciety  may  have  any  effect  at  all  in  bringing 
44  men  together  who  are  born  for  fomewhat  more 
44  than  juft  to  look  about  them.  But  the  general 
44  taile  may,  and  muft  alfo  be  carefully  and  fkit- 
44  fully  directed  to  fubjefts  that  will  enlarge  the 
44  comprehenfion,  will  fortify  the  heart,  and,  by 
44  habituating  the  mind  to  novelty,  and  to  fuc- 
44  cefsful  difeovery,  both  in  phyfics  and  in  morals, 
44  will  hinder  the  timid  from  being  ftartled  at 
44  doftrines  and  maxims  which  are  lingular,  or 
44  perhaps  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  current 
44  in  ordinary  focietv.  Commonly  a  man  fpeaks 
4‘  as  if  he  thought  he  was  uttering  his  own  fen- 
44  ti merits,  while  he  is  only  echoing  the  general 
44  found .  Our  minds  are  drefled  in  a  prevailing 
44  fafhion  as  much  as  our  bodies,  and  with  fluff 
44  as  little  congenial  to  fentiment,  as  a  piece 
44  of  woollen  cloth  is  to  the  human  (kin.  So  care- 
44  lei s  and  indolent  are  men,  even  in  what  they 
44  call  furious  convention.  Till  reflection  be- 
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comes  a  habit,  what  is  really  a  thought  ftartles, 
however  fimple,  and,  if  really  uncommon,  it 
aftonilhes  and  confounds.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  fo  powerfully  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  character,  as  well-managed  Read- 
“  ing  vSocieties. 

c*  When  thefe  have  been  eftabliftied  in  different 
places,  we  mull  endeavour  to  accompliffi  the 
following  intermediate  plans:  i.  To  introduce 
a  general  literary  Gazette  or  Review,  which, 
by  uniting  all  the  learned  Brethren,  and  com¬ 
bining  with  judgment  and  addrefs  all  their 
talents,  and  iteadily  proceeding  according  to 
a  diftinft  and  precife  plan,  may  in  time  fup- 
plant  every  other  Gazette,  a  thing  which  its 
intrinfic  merit  and  comprehenfive  plan  will 
eafily  accomplifti.  2.  To  felect  a  fecretary  for 
our  Society,  who  ftiall  have  it  in  charge  to 
commifiion  the  books  which  they  ftiall  feledl 
44  in  conformity  to  the  great  aim  of  the  Alfocia- 
44  tion,  and  who  ftiall  undertake  to  commifiion 
44  all  other  books  for  the  curious  in  his  neigh- 
44  bourhood.  If  there  be  a  bookfeller  in  the  place, 
4 4  who  can  be  gained  over  and  fworn  into  the 
Society,  it  will  be  proper  to  choofe  him  for 
this  office,  fince,  as  will  be  made  more 
plain  afterwards,  the  trade  will  gradually 
44  come  into  the  plan,  and  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Union. 

And  now,  every  eye  can  perceive  the  pro- 
44  greffive  moral  influence  which  the  Union  will 
acquire  on  the  nation.  Let  us  only  conceive 
44  what  fupcrftition  will  lofe,  and  what  inftruc- 
44  tion  muff  gain  by  this;  when,  1.  In  every 
Reading  Society  the  books  are  felefled  by  our 
44  Fraternity.  2.  When  we  have  confidential 
*4  perfons  in  every  quarter,  who  will  make  it 

their 
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“  their  ferious  concern  to  fpread  fuch  perform- 
“  ances  as  promote  the  enlightening  of  mankind, 
“  and  to  introduce  them  even  into  every  cot- 
“  tage,  3.  When  -we  have  the  loud  voice  of  the 
“  public  on  our  fide,  and  iince  we  are  able, 
either  to  banilh  into  the  fhade  all  the  fanatical 
“  writings  which  appear  in  the  reviews  that  are 
“  commonly  read,  or  to  warn  the  public  againll 
“  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  into 
“  notice  and  recommend  thofe  performances 
s‘  alone  which  give  light  to  the  human  mind. 
«  4.  When  we  by  degrees  bring  the  whole  trade 
“  of  bookfelling  into  our  hands,  (as  the  good 
“  writers  will  fend  all  their  performances  into 
“  the  market  through  our  means)  we  (hall  bring 
“  it  about,  that  at  laft  the  writers  who  labour  in 
“  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  and  reftraint,  will 
“  have  neither  a  publilher  nor  readers.  When, 
“  laftly,  by  the  fpreading  of  our  Fraternity,  all 
“  good  hearts  and  fenfible  men  will  adhere  to 
“  us,  and  by  our  means  will  be  put  in  a  con- 
“  dition  that  enables  them  to  work  in  filence 
“  upon  all  courts,  families,  and  individuals  in 
“  every  quarter,  and  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
“  appointment  of  court-officers,-  ftewards,  fecre- 
“  taries,  pariffi-priefts,  public  teachers,  and  pri- 
“  vatc  tutors. 

“  Remark,  That  we  lhall  fpeedily  get  the  trade 
“  into  our  hands,  (which  was  formerly  the  aim 
of  the  Alfociation  called  the  Gelchrtcnbuch- 
“  handlung )  is  conceivable  by  this,  that  every 
“  writer  who  unites  with  11s  immediately  acquires 
“  a  triple  number  of  readers,  and  finds  friends 
“  in  every  place  who  promote  the  fale  of  his 
“  performance;  fo  that  his  gain  is  increaled  rna- 
“  nifold,  and  confequently  all  will  quit  the  book- 
“  fellers,  and  accede  to  us  by  degrees.  Had  the 
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<C  ab°ve  named  Affociation  been  conftrudted  in 
this  manner,  it  would,  long  ere  now  have 
been  the  only  (hop  in  Germany.” 

The  book  called  Fuller  Information ,  See .  gives 
a  moi  e  pai  ticular  account  of*  the  advantages  held 
fbi  th  to  the  litei  ary  manufacturers  of  Germany 
by  this  Union  for  God's  work.  The  clafs  of  Ike- 
rary  Brothers,  or  writers  by  trade,  was  divided 
into  Mejopohtcs ,  Aldermen,  Men,  and  Cadets . 

The  Mesopolites,  or  Metropolitans,  are  to 
be  attached  to  the  archive-office,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  Union-houfe,  when  in  flraits  through 
age  or  misfortune.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the 
department  of  the  fciences  or  arts,  which  this 
Affociation  profefs  principally  to  cherifh.  They 
are  alfo  Brethren  of  the  third  degree  of  Scotch 
Free  Malonry,  a  qualification  to  be  explained  af¬ 
terwards.  The  Union-houfe  is  a  building  which 
the  oftenfible  founder  of  the  Union  profeffed  to 

have  acquired,  or  fpeedily  to  acquire  at - , 

through  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  German 
Prince,  who  is  not  named. 

Aldermen  are  perfons  who  hold  public  of¬ 
fices,  and  are  engaged  to  excrcife  their  genius  and 
talents  in  the  lciences.  Thefe  alfo  are  Brothers  of 
the  third  rank  or  Scotch  Free  Mafonry,  and  out 
of  their  number  are  the  Diocefans  and  the  Direc¬ 


tors  of  the  Reading  Societies  (elected. 

The  members  who  are  defigned  fimply  Men, 
arc  Brothers  of  the  fecond  rank  of  Mafonry,  and 

have  alfo  a  definite  fcientific  occupation  affigned 
them. 

The  Cadets  are  writers  who  have  not  yet 
merited  any  particular  honours,  but  have  exhi¬ 
bited  lullicient  difpofitions  and  talents  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  literary  manufacture. 
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Every  member  is  bound  to  bring  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  genius  to  market  through  the  Union. 
An  Alderman  receives  for  an  original  work  80  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  returns,  and  70  for  a  tranflation.  The 
member  of  the  next  clais  receives  60,  and  the 
Cadet  /,o.  As  to  the  expence  of  printing,  the  Al¬ 
derman  pays  nothing,  even  though  the  work 
fhould  lie  on  hand  unfold  5  but  the  Man  and  the 
Cadet  mull  pay  one-half.  Three  months  after 
publication  at  the  fairs  an  account  is  brought  in, 
and  after  this,  yearly,  when  and  in  what  mariner 
the  author  {hall  defire. 

in  every  Diocele  will  be  cfiabliflied  at  leaft  one 
Reading  Society,  of  which  near  800  are  pro* 

.  To  each  of  thefe  will  a  copy  of  an  Alder * 
man s  work  be  font.  The  fame  favour  will  be 
ihown  to  a  differ  tat  ion  by  a  Man ,  or  by  a  Cadet , 
provided  that  the  manufeript  is  documented  by 
an  Alderman,  or  formally  approved  by  him  upon 
ferious  perulal.  This  imprimatur ,  which  mult  be 
conlidered  as  a  powerful  recommendation  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  published  in  the  General  Review  or 
Gazette .  This  is  to  be  a  vehicle  of  political  as 
well  as  of  literary  news  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by 
113  intrinfic  worth,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  members,  it  will  (oon  fiipplant  all  others. 
(With  refpedt  to  affairs  of  t lie  Union,  a  fort  of 
cypher  was  to  be  employed  in  it.  Each  Dioccfan 
was  there  deligned  by  a  letter,  of  a  fize  that 
marked  his  rank,  and  each  member  by  a  number. 
It  was  to  appear  weekly,  at  the  very  Inn  a  i  1  price 
of  five-and-twenty  (hillings.) — But  let  us  return 
tc  the  plan. 

When  every  thing  has  been  eftabiifne d  in  the 
manner  fiet  forth  above,  the  Union  will  aifume 
the  following  republican  form,  (the  reader  al¬ 
ways  recollecting  that  this  is  not  to  appear  to 

the 
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the  world,  and  to  be  known  only  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  Brethren. 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  great  blank.  The 
above-named  {ketch  of  this  Conftitotion  did  not 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who  furnifhed 

the  bookieller  with  the  reft  of  the  information. 

* 

But  we  have  other  documents  which  give  fuffi- 
cient  information  for  our  purpofe.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  juft  take  the  papers  as  they  {land. 

No.  IV.  Contains  a  lift  of  the  German  Union, 
which  the  fender  received  in  manufeript.  Here 
we  find  many  names  which  we  fhould  not  have 
expected,  and  mifs  many  that  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  partners  in  this  patriotic 
feheme.  There  are  feveral  hundred  names,  but 
very  few  defignations ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  the  individuals  to  the  public.  Some 
however  are  defigned,  and  the  writer  obferves 
that  names  are  found,  which,  when  applied  to 
fome  individuals  whom  he  knows,  accord  furprif- 
ingly  with  the  anecdotes  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
private  correfpondence  of  the  Illuminati,  and  ift 
the  romance  called  Materials  for  the  Hiftory  of 
Socratifm  (Uluminatifm)*.  It  is  but  a  difagree- 
ablc  remark,  that  the  lift  of  the  Union  contains 

*  This,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work, 
and,  had  the  whole  affair  been  better  known  in  this  country, 
would  have  been  a  much  better  antidote  againft  the  baneful 
effe&s  of  that  Affociation  than  any  thing  that  I  can  give  to 
the  public,  being  written  with  much  accutenefs  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  agreeably  diverfified  with  anecdote  and 
ironical  exhibition  of  the  affe&ed  wifdom  and  philanthropy  of 
the  knavifh  Founder  and  his  coadjutors.  If  the  prefent  imper- 
fedl  and  defultory  account  (hall  be  found  to  interefl  the  public,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  a  transition  of  this  novel,  and  fome  other 
fanciful  performances  on  the  fubjedt,  will  be  read  with  entertain¬ 
ment  and  profit. 
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the  names  of  many  public  teachers,  both  from  the 
pulpit,  and  from  the  accademic  chair  in  all  its 
degrees;  and  among  thefe  are  feveral  whofe  cy¬ 
phers  {how  that  they  have  been  active  hands. 
Some  of  thefe  have  in  their  writings  given  evi¬ 
dent  proofs  of  their  mifconception  of  the  iimple 
truths,  whether  dogmatical  or  hiftorical,  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  or  of  their  inclination  to  twift 
and  manufacture  them  lo  as  to  chime  in  with  the 
religion  and  morality  of  the  Sages  of  France.  But 
it  is  more  diftreffing  to  meet  with  unequivocal 
names  of  fome  who  profefs  in.  their  writings  to 
confider  thele  fubjects  as  an  honeft  man  fhould 
confider  them,  that  is,  according  to  the  plain  and' 
common  fenfe  of  the  words ;  whereas  we  have 
demonftrative  proofs  that  the  German  Union  iiad 
the  diametrically  oppofite  purpofe  in  view.  The 
only  female  in  the  lift  is  the  Crafin  von  dcr  Rtcke , 
the  Lady  who  gave  Dr.  Stark  of  Darmftadt  fo 
much  trouble  about  his  Tonjui'c.  This  Lady,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  could  not  occupy  hcrfelf 
with  the  frivolity  of  drefs,  flirtation,  or  domef- 
tic  cares,  44  Femina  fonte  patet,  vir  petforej'  She 
was  not  pleafed  however  at  finding  her  name  in 
fuch  a  Plebeian  lift,  and  gave  oath,  along  with 
Biefter  at  the  centre,  that  (he  was  not  of  the  Af- 
fociation.  I  fee  that  the  public  was  not  fatisfied 
with  this  denial.  The  Lady  has  publifhed  lonie 
more  fcandal  againft  Stark  fince  that  time,  and 
takes  no  notice  of  it;  and  there  have  appeared 
many  accounts  of  very  ferious  literary  connec¬ 
tions  between  thefe  two  perfons  and  the  man  who 
was  afterwards  difeovered  to  be  the  chief  agent 
of  the  Union. 

No.  V.  is  an  important  document.  It  is  a  letter 
addreffed  to  the  fworn  members  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
minding  the  beloved  fellow-workers  that  41  the  by- 
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tc  gone  management  of  the  bufinefs  has  been  ex- 
pentive,  and  that  the  XXII.  do  not  mean  to  make 
any  particular  charge  for  their  own  compenfation. 
“  Bur  that  it  was  necefiary  that  all  and  each  of  the 
members  Ihouid  know  precifely  the  objed  of  the 
Allocation,  and  the  wav  which  mature  confidera- 
ti on  had  pointed  out  as  the  mod  effectual  method 
41  of  attaining  this  objed.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  the  worthy  members  a 61  by  one  plan,  and 
confequently  with  united  force.  To  accomplilh 
this  purpofe,  one  of  their  number  had  compofed 
^  a  1  reatife  on  Infiruttion ,  and  the  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  it*”  This  work  has  been  reviled  by  the  whole 
number,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  Tefult  of  their 
deeped  reflection.  They  fay,  that  it  would  be  a 
iignal  misfortune  fliould  this  Affociation,  this  under¬ 
taking,  fo  important  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
be  cramped  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  brilliant 
progrefs.  They  therefore  propofe  to  print  this 
work,  this  Holy  Scripture  of  their  faith  and  pradice, 
by  fubfeription.  (They  here  give  a  fhort  account 
oi  the  work.)  And  they  requeft  the  members  to 
encourage  the  work  by  fublcribing,  and  by  exerting 
more  than  their  ufual  activity  in  procuring  fubferip- 
tions,  and  in  recommending  the  performance  in  the 
new!  papers.  Four  per  fins  are  named  as  Diocelans, 
who  are  to  leceive  the  money,  which  they  beg  may 
be  lpeediiy  advanced  in  order  to  purchafe  paper, 
that  the  work  may  be  ready  for  the  fir  It  fair  (Eutler 
083.) . 

No.  v  I.  is  a  printed  paper  (as  is  No.  V.)  without 
d.ite,  larther  recommending  the  Eifay  on  Inftrudion. 
No.  VII.  is  in  manufeript,  without  date.  It  is  ad- 

*  Ut'hn  a wffkl/ikung  und  deren  Beforderungs-Mittel.  The  only 
pu/per  tranflation  of  this  word  would  be,  clearing  up  or  enlighten - 
/ njlrutiion  feems  the  fingle  word  that  comes  neareft  to  the 
precife  meaning  of  Aujfklarung ,  but  is  not  fynonymous. 
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dreffed  to  “  a  worthy  man,”  intimating  that  the  like 
are  lent  to  others,  to  whom  will  alfo  fpeedily  be  for¬ 
warded  an  improved  plan,  with  a  requeft  to  cancel 

or  deftroy  the  former  contained  in  No.  III.  It  is 
added,  that  the  Union  now  contains,  among  many 
others,  more  than  two  hundred  ot  the  moil  teipec- 
table  perfons  in  Germany,  of  every  lank  and  condi¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  (1788,)  a 
general  lid  will  be  fent,  with  a  requeft  that  the  re¬ 
ceiver  will  point  out  fuch  as  he  does  not  think  wor¬ 
thy  ot  perfect  confidence.  It  concludes  with  ano¬ 
ther  recommendation  of  the  book  on  InJlruEJion ,  on 
the  returns  from  which  firft  work  of  the  German 
Union  the  fupport  of  the  fecretary’s  office  is  to  de¬ 
pend. 

Accordingly  No.  VIII.  contains  this  plan,  but  it 
is  not  entitled  The  Improved  Plan .  Such  a  denomi¬ 
nation  would  have  called  in  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  XXII.  It  is  therefore  called  the  Progrejfive 
(vorlaufig)  plan,  a  title  which  leaves  room  for  every 
fubfequent  change.  It  differs  from  the  former  only 
in  fotiie  unimportant  circumftances.  Some  exprei- 
ftons,  which  had  given  offence  or  raifed  fufpicions, 
are  foftened  or  cancelled.  I  wo  copies  of  this,  which 
we  may  call  A  and  B,  are  given,  differing  alfo  in 

fome  circumftances.  .  • 

“  The  great  aim  of  the  German  Union  is  the  good 
41  of  mankind,  which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  means 
14  of  mental  illumination  ( Auffklarung )  and  the  de- 
44  throning  of  fanaticifm  and  moral  deipotilm.” 
Neither  paper  has  the  expreffion  which  immediately 
followed  in  the  former  plan,  44  that  this  had  been 
41  the  aim  of  the  exalted  founder  of  Chriftianity.” 
The  paper  A  refers,  on  the  prefent  fubjevft,  to  a  dif- 
fevtation  printed  in  1 7 ^ 7 without  a  name,  <On  the 
freedom  of  the  Prefs  and  its  Limitation .  1  his  is  one 
of  the  moft  licentious  pieces  that  has  been  publifhed 
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on  tne  fubjed,  not  only  enforcing  the  mod  unquali¬ 
fied  liberty  of  publilhing  every  thing  a  man  pleafes* 
but  exemplifying  it  in  the  molt  fcandalous  manner  ; 
libelling  characters  of  every  fort,  and  perfons  of  eve¬ 
ry  condition,  and  this  frequently  in  the  moll  abu- 
nve  language,  and  exprefllons  fo  coarfe,  as  fhewed 
the  author  tpbe  either  habituated  to  the  coarfeft  com¬ 
pany,  or  determined  to  try  boldly  once  forall,  what 
the  public  eye  can  bear.  The  piece  goes  on  :  “  The 
Union  conliders  it  as  a  chief  part  of  itsfecret  plan 
“  of  operation,  to  include  the  trade  of  bookfelling 

“  ,in  thfir.  circle-  By  getting  hold  of  this,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  increafe  the  number  of 
writings  which  promote  inftruCtion,  and  to  leflen 
that  of  thole  which  mar  it,  fince  the  authors  of 
^  the  lattei  will  by  degrees  lofe  both  their  publifh- 
‘‘  ers  and  their  readers.  That  the  prefent  book- 
feilers  may  do  them  no  harm,  they  will  by  degrees 
draw  in  the  greater  part  of  them  to  unite  with 
u  them.” — The  literary  newfpaper  is  here  ffrongly 
in  filled  on,  and,  in  addition  to  what  was  faid  in  the 
former  plan,  it  is  faid,  “  that  they  will  include  po¬ 
litical  news*  as  of  mighty  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  and  as  a  fubjed  that  merits  the  clofefl  at¬ 
tention  of  the  moral  inflrudor.  For  what  illumi- 
*  nation  is  that  mind  fufceptible  of,  that  is  fo  blind¬ 
ed  by  the  prejudice  created  and  nurfed  by  the 
habits  of  civil  fubordination,  that  it  worfhips  fiu- 
pidity  or  wickednefs  under  a  coronet,  and  negleds 
talents  and  virtue  under  the  bearfkin  cap  of  the 
boor  ?  We  mull  therefore  reprefent  political 
tran faClions,  and  public  occurrences,  not  as  they 
affed  that  artificial  and  fantaftical  Creature  of  ima¬ 
gination  that  we  fee  every  where  around  us  wheel¬ 
ed  about  in  a  chariot,  but  as  it  affeds  a  man,  ra- 
u  tional,  adive,  free  born  man.  By  thus  flripping 
the  tranfadion  of  all  foreign  circumflances,  we 

u  fee 


members  in  a  condition  to  learn  every  thing  that 
goes  on  in  the  world,  for  or  again  ft  their  caufe,  and 
alfo  teaches  them  to  know  mankind,  to  gain  an  in¬ 


fluence  over  all,  and  enables  them  efieclually  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  beft  fubjeas  into  all  offices,  &c.  and  finally, 
from  which  every  member,  whether  llatefman,  mer¬ 
chant,  or  writer,  can  draw  his  own  advantages,  borne 
pafiages  here  and  in  another  place  make  me  imagine 
that 'the  Union  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the 
poft-offices,  by  having  their  Brethren  in  the  di- 

^It  is  then  faid,  that  “  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  levy 
“  will  be  fufficiently  numerous  in  the  fptmg  ot  the 
“  enfuing  vear.  When  this  takes  place,  a  genera 
“  fynod  will  be  held,  in  which  the  plan  oj  fecret 
“  operations  will  be  finally  adjufted,  and  accommo- 
“  dated  to  local  circumftances,  lo  as  to  be  digelted 
“  into  a  law  that  will  need  no  farther  alteration. 

“  proper  perfon  will  fet  oft  from  this  fynod,  wit  1 
“  full  powers  to  viftt  every  quarter  where  theie  aie 
“  fworn  Brethren,  and  he  vvili  there  eftabliui  a 
“  Lodge  after  the  ancient  Ample  ritual,  and  will 
“  communicate  verbally  the  plan  of  fecret  opera- 
u  ration ,  and  certain  inftrutfiions.  i  hefe  Lodges 
“  will  then  eftablilh  a  managing  fund  or  box.  Each 
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Lodge  will  alfo  eftablifh  a  Reading  Society  under 

Place'””  o?rm  °f  ;  bm,kfe11" '  "Mins'  in  ,£ 
p  ace,  01  ol  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the  ire 
ehamcal  coilduifl  „f  ,|llng5  ‘f  lhis  natu „  %^n 

m,;  aHobea  collector  and  agem, 

l»  lh.it  in  a  moment  the  Union  will  have  „s  of' 

ets  or  comptoirs  in  every  quarter,  through  which 

Le  ebb  nd’fl^  b“kMi"g.  aifd  guides 

,  and  now  of  its  correfpondence.  And  rims 
„  ‘h„e  ™shine  will  be  fe,  in  motiin  and  “ 

adhvity  is  all  directed  from  the  centre.” 

p-in^T^  that  m"6  T  haVe  not  that  exclulion  of 
'  Jnd  mnnflers  that  was  in  the  former  o'an  • 

they  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  exclufion  in  ex’ 

preis  terms  could  not  but  furprife  people,  and  an 

pear  fomewhat  fufpicious.  F  P~ 

No.  IX.  is  a  printed  circular  letter  to  the  fworn 
Brethren,  and  is  fubferibed  “  by  their  truly  ailbciat- 
cd  Brother  Barthels,  Oberamtfman  (firlt  bailiff) 
for  the  King  of  Pruflia,  at  Halle  on  the  Saab” 
n  tins  letter  the  Brethren  are  informed  that  “  the 
„  were  wont  to  meet  fometimes  at  Halle,  and 

„  {}°m  iM-at  I?erhn-  But  unavoidable  circum- 
ances  o  ige  them  not  only  to  remain  concealed 

«  b’,,t  even  to  give  up  their  relation 

tt  n  I ‘ion,  and  withdraw  themfelves  from  anv 

ffiare  in  its  proceedings.  Thefe  circumftances 
aie  but  temporary,  and  will  be  completely  ex- 
p  ained  in  due  time.  They  trull,  however,  that 
tins  necefiary  flep  on  their  part  will  not  abate  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  men  of  noble  minds,  eneav- 
ed  in  the  caufe  by  the  conviction  of  their  own 
beans.  I  hey  have  therefore  communicated  to 
their  worthy  Brother  Barthels  all  neceilary  in- 

tt  ,0rmal.10ns’  and  have  Hnanimoufly  conferred  on 
u  ,him  the  dneaion  of  the  fecretarv’s  office,  and 
have  provided  him  with  every  document  and 
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41  mean  of  carrying  on  the  correfpondence.  lie  has 
“  -devoted  him f elf  to  the  honourable  office,  giving 
u  up  all  other  employments.  I  hey  obferve  that  by 
14  this  change  in  the  manner  of  proceeding,  the  Al- 
44  fociation  is  freed  from  an  objedion  made  with 
44  juftice  to  all  other  fecret  focieties,  namely,  that 
44  the  members  fubjed  themfelves  to  blind  and  un- 
44  qualified  fubmifhon  to  unknown  luperiors.” — 
44  The  Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  its  own  avow- 
44  ed  members.  Every  thing  will  loon  be  arranged 
44  according  to  a  conftitution  purely  republican  ,*  a 
44  Diocefan  will  be  chofen,  and  will  direct  in  every 
44  province,  and  report  to  the  centre  every  fecond 
44  month,  and  inftrudions  and  other  informations 
44  will  iffue  in  like  manner  from  the  centre. 

44  If  this  plan  fhall  be  approved  of  by  tire  A1T0- 
44  ciated,  H.  Barthels  will  tranfmit  to  all  the  Dio- 
44  cefes  general  lifts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Plan  of 
44  Secret  Operation,  the  refult  of  deep  medita- 
44  tion  of  the  XXII.  and  admirably  calculated  for 
<4  carrying  on  with  irrefiftable  e fifed  their  noble  and 
44  patriotic  plan.  To  flop  all  cabal,  and  put  an  end 
44  to  all  {lander  and  fufipicion,  H.  Barthels  thinks  if 
44  proper  that  the  Union  fhall  ftep  forward,  and  de- 
44  clare  itfelf  to  the  world,  and  openly  name  fome 
44  of  its  moil  refpedable  members.  The  public 
44  raufl  however  be  informed  only  with  refped  to 
44  the  exterior  of  the  Society,  for  which  purpofe  he 
44  had  written  a  fheet  to  be  annexed  as  an  appendix 
44  to  the  work,  On  InftruElion ,  declaring  that  to  be 
44  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a  fufficient  indica- 
u  tion  of  its  moil  honourable  aim.  He  dt fires 
“  fuch  members  as  choofe  to  fhare  the  honour 
44  with  him,  to  fend  him  their  names  and  proper 
44  defignations,  that  they  may  appear  in  that  Ap- 
44  pendix.  And,  laftly,  he  requefts  them  to  in- 
44  fir ufl:  him,  and  co-operate  with  him,  according 


to  the  concerted  rules  of  the  Union,  in  promote 
“  ing  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  man- 
“  kind.” 

The  appendix  now  alluded  to  makes  No.  X.  of 
the  packet  lent  to  the  Bookfeller  Gofchen  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  is  dated  December  1788.  It  is  alfo  found 
in  the  book  On  InjlruEtion ,  See.  printed  at  Leipzig 
in  1789,  by  Walther.  Here?  however,  the  Appen¬ 
dix  is  dated  January  1789.  This  edition  agrees  in 
the  main  with  that  in  the  book  from  which  I 
have  made  fuch  copious  extracts,  but  differs  in 
feme  particulars  that  are  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
“  In  the  packet  it  is  written,  “  The  Under , 
“  figned  as  Member  and  Agent  of  the  German 
“  Union ,  in  order  to  reftify  feveral  miftakes  and 
“  injurious  flanders  and  accufations,  thinks  it  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  public  itfelf  fhould  judge  of  their 
“  object  and  conduct.” — Towards  the  end  it  is 
faid,  “  and  all  who  have  any  doubts  may  apply 
6C  to  thofe  named  below,  and  are  invited  to  write 
44  to  them.”  No  names  however  are  fubjoined. 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  book  it  is  only  faid,  “  the 
44  agent  of  the  German  Union,”  &c.  and  “  per- 
44  fons  who  wifli  to  be  better  informed  may  write 
44  to  the  agent,  under  the  addrefs,  To  the  German 
44  Union — under  cover  to  the  (hop  of  Walther, 
iC  bookfeller  in  Leipzig.” — Here  too  there  are  no 
names,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfon  has 
chofen  to  come  from  behind  the  curtain*, 

T 

*  Walther  is  an  eminent  bookfeller,  and  carries  on  the  bufinefsof 
publifhing  to  a  great  extent,  both  at  Leipzig  and  other  places. 
He  was  the  publifher  of  the  mod  virulent  attacks  on  the  King  of 
PrufTia’s  Ldiffc  on  Religion,  and  was  brought  into  much  trouble 
about  the  Commentary  by  Pott  which  is  mentioned  above.  He 
alfo  publifhes  many  of  the  fceptical  and  licentious  writings  which 
have  fo  much  dihurbed  the  peace  of  Germany. 

There 
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There  has  already  been  fo  much  faid  about  En¬ 
lightening,  that  the  reader  muft  be  almoft  tired  of  it. 
He  is  allured  in  this  performance  that  the  Illumina¬ 
tion  propoied  by  the  Union  is  not  that  of  the  tVoI- 
fenhuttle  Fragments ,  not  that  of  Horus,  nor  that  of 
Bahrdt .  The  Fragments  and  Horns  are  books  which 
aim  diredly,  and  without  any  concealment,  to  de- 
ftroy  the  authority  of  our  Scriptures,  either  as  hiflo- 
rical  narrations  or  as  revelations  of  the  intentions  o i 
providence  and  of  the  future  proipeds  of  man.  The 
Theological  writings  of  Bahrdt  are  grofs  perverfions, 
both  of  the  fenfe  of  the  text,  and  of  the  moral  in- 
ftruclions  contained  in  it,  and  are  perhaps  the  moil 
exceptionable  periormances  on  the  fubject.  They 
are  fligmatifed  as  abfurd,  and  coarfe,  and  indecent, 
even  by  the  writers  on  the  fame  fide  ;  yet  the  work 
recommended  fo  often  as  containing  the  elements  of 
that  Illumination  which  the  world  has  to  exped  from 
the  Union,  not  only  coincides  in  its  general  princi¬ 
ples  with  thefe  performances,  but  is  almofi  an  ab- 
frrad  of  fome  of  them,  particularly  of  his  Popular 
Religion ,  his  Paraphrafe  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  his  Morality  of  Religion .  We  have  alfo  feen 
that  the  book  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  quoted 
and  recommended  as  an  elementary  book.  Nay 
both  the  work  on  Inftrudion  and  that  on  the  Liber¬ 
ty  of  the  Prefs  are  now  known  to  beBahrdt’s. 

V 

But  thefe  principles,  exceptionable  as  they  may 
be,  are  probably  not  the  worfi  of  the  infiitution. 
We  fee  that  the  outfide  alone  of  the  Union  is  to  be 
fhewn  to  the  public.  Earthels  felicitates  the  public 
that  there  is  no  fubordination  and  bliud  obedience 
to  unknown  Superiors;  yet,  in  the  fame  paragraph, 
he  tells  us  that  there  is  a  fecret  plan  of  operations, 
that  is  known  only  to  the  Centre  and  the  Confiden¬ 
tial  Brethren.  The  author  of  Fuller  Information 
fays  that  he  has  this  plan,  and  would  print  it,  were 

he 
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he  not  reft rained  by  a  promife*.  He  gives  ns  enough 
however  to  fhow  us  that  the  higher  myfteries  of  the 
Union  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati.  Chriftianity  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been 
a  Myftical  Affociation,  and  its  founder  the  Grand 
Mailer  of  a  Lodge.  The  Apoftles,  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andrew,  were  the  Eledl,  and  Brethren  of 
the  Third  Degree,  and  initiated  into  all  the  myfte¬ 
ries.  T  he  remaining  Apoftles  were  only  of  the 
Second  Degree,  ;  and  the  Seventy-two  were  of  the 
Firft  degree.  Into  this  degree  ordinary  Chriftians 
may  be  admitted,  and  prepared  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  The  great  miftery  is,  that  J - C — —was  a 

Natural! ft,  and  taught  .the  doctrine  of  a  Supreme 
Mind,  the  Spectator,  but  not  the  Governer  of  the 
World,  pretty  nearly  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Stoics. 
The  Initiated  Brethren  were  to  be  inflrudledby  read¬ 
ing  proper  books.  Thofe  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  are  Bafedozvs  Practical  Knowledge ,  Eberhard!  s 
Apology  for  Socrates ,  Babrdt’s  Apology  for  Reafon , 
Steinbardt' s  Syftem  of  Moral  Education ,  Meiners  An - 
cient  Myfteries ,  Bahrdfs  Letters  on  the  Bible ,  and 

Bahrdt's  Completion  of  the  Plan  and  Aim  of  J - 

C - .  Thefe  books  are  of  the  moft  Antichriftian 

charadler,  and  fome  of  them  aim  at  fhaking  off  all 
moral  obligation  whatever. 

Along  with  thefe  religious  dodlrines,  are  incul¬ 
cated  ihe  moft  dangerous  maxims  of  civil  condudr. 
The  defpotifm  that  is  aimed  at  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  machinations  and-intrigues  for  obtain¬ 
ing  poffeftion  of  places  of  truft  and  influence,  are 
equally  alarming;  but  being  perfedlly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  Illuminati,  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them, 

The  chief  intelligence  that  we  get  from  this 

author  is  that  the  Centre  of  the  Union  is  at  a 

•  *■ 

*  This  I  find  to  be  falfe,  and  the  book  a  common  job. 
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houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  It  is  a  fort 
of  tavern,  in  a  Vineyard  immediately  without  the 
city.  This  was  bought  by  Doftor  Karl  Frie- 
derich  Rahrdt,  and  fitted  up  for  the  amufement 
of  the  Univerfity  Students.  He  calls  it  Bahrdt’s 
Kuhe  (Bahrdt’s  Repofe).  The  author  thinks  that 
this  mu  it  have  been  the  work  of  the  Affociation, 
becaufe  Bahrdt  had  not  a  farthing,  and  was  total¬ 
ly  unable  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  may  how¬ 
ever  have  been  the  contriver  of  the  inftitution. 
He  has  never  affirmed  or  denied  this  in  explicit 
terms ;  nor  has  he  ever  faid  who  are  the  XXII  co¬ 
adjutors.  Wuchcrer,  an  eminent  bookfeller  at 
Vienna,  feemsto  have  been  one  of  the  moft  aftive 
hands,  and  in  one  year  admitted  near  two  hun¬ 
dred  members,  among  whom  is  his  own  fiioe- 
maker*  He  has  publiflied  fome  of  the  moft  profli¬ 
gate  pamphlets  which  have  yet  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many* 

The  publication  of  the  lift  of  members  alarmed 
the  nation  ;  perfons  were  aftoniflied  to  find  them- 
felves  in  every  quarter  in  the  midftof  villains  who 
were  plotting  againft  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
the  country,  and  deftroying  every  fentiment  of  re¬ 
ligion,  morality,  or  loyalty.  Many  perfons  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  newfpapers  and  literary  journals  affir¬ 
mations  and  proofs  of  the  falfe  insertion  of  their 
names.  Some  acknowledged  that  curiofity  had 
made  them  enter  the  Affociation,  and  even  conti¬ 
nue  their  correfpondence  with  the  Centre,  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  fomething  of  what  the  Fraternity  had 
in  view,  but  declared  that  they  had  never  taken 
any  part  in  its  proceedings.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  certain  that  many  Reading  Societies  had  been 
fet  up  during  thefe  tranfaftions,  in  every  quarter 
of  Germany,  and  that  the  oftenfible  managed 
were  injgeneral  of  very  fufpicious  charafters,  both 
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as  to  morals  and  loyalty.  The  Union  had  actual¬ 
ly  let  up  a  peels  of  their  own  at  Calbe,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halberftadt.  Every  day  there 
appeared  itronger  proofs  of  a  combination  of  the 
Journalilts,  He  viewers,  and  even  of  the  publifhers 
and  bookfellers,  to  fupprefs  the  writings  which 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  civil  and  eccleiiafiical 
confiitutions  ot  the  States  of  Germany.  The  ex~ 
teniive  literary  manufacture  of  Germany  is  carri¬ 
ed  on  in  fucli  a  manner  that  it  is  impollible  for  any 
thing  lefs  than  the  joint  operation  of  the  whole 
federated  powers  to  prevent  this.  The  fpirit  o 
freethinking  anu  innovating  in  religious  matters 
had  been  remarkably  prevalent  in  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  having  been  much  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  indifference  of  the  late  King.  One  of 
tne  vileit  things  publifhed  on  this  occahon  was  an  a- 
bomi nable  farce,  called  the  Religion  EdiCt.  This 
was  traced  to  Bahrdt’s  Rube,  and  the  Doctor  was  ar¬ 
retted,  and  all  his  papers  feized  and  ranfacked.  The 
civil  Magittrate  was  glacl  of  an  opportunity  of  expli¬ 
cating  the  German  Union,  which  common  fame  had 
alfo  traced  hither.  J  he  correfpondence  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  examined,  and  many  difeoveries  were 
made,  which  there  was  no  occaiion  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  and  the  profecution  of  the  bufmefs  of 
the  Union  was  by  this  means  ttopped.  But  the  per- 
Ions  in  high  ottice  at  Berlin  agree  in  faying  that  the 


Aifociationof  writers  and  other  turbulent  perfons  in 


Germany  has  been  but  very  faintly  hit  by  this  blow, 
and  is  almott  as  active  as  ever. 

The  German  Union  appears  a  mean  and  precipi¬ 
tate  Aflbciation.  The  Centre,  the  Archives,  and 
the  Secretary  are  contemptible.  All  the  Archives 
that  were  found  were  the  plans  and  lifts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  parcel  of  letters  of  correfpondence.  The 
correfpondence  and  other  bufmefs  was  managed  by 

an 
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an  old  man  in  fome  very  inferior  office  or  judicato¬ 
ry,  who  lived  at  bed  and  board  in  Bahrdt’s  houfe  for 
about  fix  (hillings  a  week,  having  a  chert  of  papers 
and  a  writing-defk  in  the  coiner  of  the  common 
room  of  the  houfe. 

Bahrdt  gives  a  long  narration  of  his  concern  in 
the  affair,  but  we  can  put  little  confidence  in  what 
he  fays  :  yet  as  we  have  no  better  authority,  I  (hall 
give  a  very  (hort  abilracl  of  it,  as  follows  : 

He  laid,  that  he  learned  ColVno-political  Free 
Mafonry  in  England,  when  he  was  there  getting  pu- 
pils  lor  his  academy— but  neglected  it  on  his  return 
to  Germany.  Some  time  alter  his  iettlement  he 
was  roufed  by  a  vifit  from  a  11  ranger  who  palled  for 
an  Engliffiman,  but  whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
a  , Dutch  officer— (he  gives  a  defcription  which 
bears  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  Prince  or  Ge¬ 
neral  Salms  who  gave  lo  much  dillurbance  to  the 
States  General)— Pie  was  Hill  more  excited  by  311 
anonymous  letter  giving  him  an  account  of  a  Society 
which  was  employed  in  the  inflrucfion  of  mankind, 
and  a  plan  of  their  mode  of  operations,  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  No.  III.  He  then  fet  up  a  Lodge 
of  Free  Malonry  on  Cofmo-political  principles,  as  a 
preparation  for  engaging  in  this  great  plan— he  was 
Hopped  by  the  National  Lodge,  becaufe  he  had  no 
patent  from  it. — "1  his  obliged  him  to  work  in  fe- 
cret.— -He  met  with  a  gentleman  in  a  coffee  -houfe, 
who  entreated  him  to  go  on,  and  promijed  him  great 
affiHance — this  he  got  from  time  to  time,  as  he  Hood 
moH  in  need  of  it,  and  he  now  found  that  he  was 
working  in  concert  with  many  powerful  though  un¬ 
known  friends,  each  in  his  own  circle.  The  plan 
of  operation  of  the  XXII.  was  gradually  unfolded  to 
him,  and  he  got  lolemn  promiies  of  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  colleagues.  But  he  now  found, 
that  after  he  had  fo  eflentially  ferved  their  noble 

caufe 
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caufe,  he  was  dropped  by  them  in  the  hour  cf  dan*8* 
ger,  and  thus  was  made  The  facrifice  for  the  public 
good.  I  he  lad  packet  which  he  received  was  a  re- 
quelr  from  a  I fiend  to  the  Union  to  print  two  per-^ 
formances  fent  him,  with  a  promife  of  loo  dahlers 
for  his  trouble.  Thefe  were  the  abominable  farce 
called  the  Religion  Edid,  and  feme  Difiertations  on 
that  Royal  Proclamation. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  fyffem  of  Free 
Mafonry,  not  very  different  from  Wetfhaupt’s  Ma- 
Ionic  Chriftianity — and  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  abffrad  of  the  advantages  of  the  Unron— Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science — A  general  intereft  and  con¬ 
cern  for  Artsand  Learning— Excitementof  Talents— 
Check  of  Scribbling — Good  Education — Libertv — - 
Equality — -Hofpitality — Delivery  of  many  from  Mis¬ 
fortunes — Union  of  the  Learned — and  at  laft — per¬ 
haps — Amen.  s 

What  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  conclufion 
is  we  can  only  guefs — and  our  conjedures  cannot  be 
very  favourable. 

The  narration,  of  which  this  is  a  very  fhort  in¬ 
dex,  is  abundantly  entertaining;  but  the  opinion  of 
the  mod  intelligent  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 
fiditious,  and  that  the  contrivance  of  the  Union  is 
moffly  his  own.  Although  it  could  not  be  legally 
proved  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  farce,  every 
perfon  in  court  was  convinced  that  he  was,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  perfedly  in  Bahrdt’s  very  lingular  manner. 
This  invalidates  the  whole  of  his  itory — and  he  af¬ 
terwards  acknowledges  the  farce  (at  leal!  by  impli¬ 
cation)  in  feveral  writings,  and  boaffs  of  it. 

For  thefe  realons  I  have  omitted  the  narration  in 
detail.  Some  information,  however,  which  I  have 
received  fince,  feems  to  confirm  his  account,  while 
it  diminifhes  its  importance.  I  now  find  that  the 
book  called  Fuller  Information  is  the  pei  for  nuance  of 
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a  clergyman  called  S chu/z,  of  the  lowed  clafs,  and 
by  no  means  of  an  eminent  character. — Another 
performance  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  X, 
Y,  and  Z,  giving  nearly  the  fame  account,  is  by  Pott, 
the  dear  friend  of  Bradht  and  of  his  Union,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Edict.  Schutz  got 
his  materials  from  one  Roper,  an  expelled  lludent 
of  debauched  morals,  who  fubfiited  by  copying  and 
vending  filthy  manufcripts.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  he 
found  him  naked  and  ftarving,  and,  out  of  pity, 
took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  employed  him  as  an 
amanuenfis.  Roper  dole  the  papers  at  various  times, 
taking  them  with  him  to  Leipzig,  whither  he  went 
on  pretence  of  ficknefs.  At  lail  Schutz  and  he  went 
to  Berlin  together,  and  gave  the  information  on 
which  Bahrdt  was  put  in  prifon.  In  fliort  they  all 
appear  to  have  been  equally  profligates  and  traitors 
to  each  other,  and  exhibit  a  dreadlul,  but  I  hope  a 
ufeful  pi&ure  of  the  influence  of  this  Illumination 
which'fo  wonderfully  fafcinates  Germany. 

This  is  all  the  diredl  information  that  I  can  pick 
up  of  the  founder  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Union.  The  project  is  coarfe,  and  palpably 
mean,  aiming  at  the  dahlers  of  entry-money  and  of 
annual  contribution,  and  at  the  publication  and  pro¬ 
fitable  lale  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  books.  This  circumllancp' 
gives  it  ftrong  features  of  its  parentage — Philo  fpeajfs 
of  Bahrdt  in  his  Final  Declaration  in  terms  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  abhoxence.  There  is  nothing  ingenious, 
nothing  new,  nothing  enticing,  in  the  plans;  and 
the  immediate  purpole  of  indulging  the  licentious 
tafle  of  the  public  comes  fo  frequently  before  the 
eye,  that  it  Dears  all  the  marks  of  that  grofinels  of 
mind,  precipitancy,  and  impatient  overfight  that 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt.  Many  in  Germany,  however,  afcribe 
the  Union  to  Weifhaupt,  and  fay  that  it  is  the  Illu¬ 
minati 
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minati  working  in  another  form.  There  is  no  deny-, 
ing  that  the  principles,  and  even  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  are  the  lame  in  every  effential  circum- 
iiance.  Many  paragraphs  of  the  declamations  cir¬ 
culated  through  Germany  with  the  plans,  are  tran- 
1  bribed  verbatim  from  Weifhaupt’s  Corrected  fyflem 
of  Illuminati  jin.  Much  of  the  work  On  Infraction , 
and  the  Means  for  promoting  it ,  is  very  nearly  a  copy 
°i  the  i a  me  work,  blended  with  ilovenly  extracts 
b  om  lome  of  his  own  writings — There  is  the  fame 
ieiiesoi  delulions  from  the  beginning,  as  in  Rlumi- 
natiim  r  ree  Mafonry  and  Chriftianity  are  com¬ 
pounded — firft  with  marks  of  refpect — then  Chrif¬ 
tianity  is  twilled  to  a  purpole  foreign  from  it,  but 
tne  lame  witli  that  aimed  at  by  Weilhaupt — then  it 
is  thrown  away  altogether,  and  Natural  Religion  and 
Atheifm  fubllituted  for  it — For  no  perfon  will  have 
a  moment’s  hefitation  in  faying,  that  this  is  the  creed 
of  the  author  of  the  books  On  Infraction  and  On  the 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  Nor  can  he  doubt  that  the 
political  principles  are  equally  anarchical  with 
thofe  of  the  Illuminati. — The  endeavours  alio  to 
get  polfeffion  of  public  ofhces: — of  places  of  edu¬ 
cation — of  the  public  mind,  by  the  Reading  So¬ 
cieties,  and  by  publications — are  fo  many  tran- 
feripts  from  the  Illuminati.  Add  to  this,  that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  was  an  Iiluminatus — and  wrote  the  Better 


than  Horns ,  at  the  command  of  Weifhaupt.  Nay, 
it  is  well  known  that  Weifhaupt  was  twice  or 
thrice  at  Bahrdt’s  llulie  during  thofe  tranfa&ions, 
and  that  he  zealoufly  promoted  the  formation  of 
Reading  Societies  in  feveral  places. — But  I  am  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  opinion  that  Weilhaupt  made  thofe 
Viit'S  in  order  to  keep  i)r.  Bahrdt  within  lome 
bounds  of  decency,  and  to  hinder  him  from  hurt¬ 
ing  the  caufc  by  his  precipitancy,  when  (purred  on 
by  the  want  cf  money.  Weilhaupt  could  not  work 
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in  fuch  an  unfkilful  manner.  But  lie  would  be 
very  glad  of  fuch  help  as  this  coarfe  tool  could 
give  him — and  Bahrdt  gave  great  help;  for,  when 
lie  was  imprifoned  and  his  papers  feize'd,  his  Ar¬ 
chives,  as  he  called  them,  (hewed  that  there 
were  many  Reading  Societies  which  his  project 
had  drawn  together.  The  Prulfian  States  had 
above  thirty,  and  the  number  of  readers  was  ai- 
tonilhingly  great — and  it  was  found,  that  the  per¬ 
nicious  books  had  really  found  their  way  into 
every  hut.  Bahrdt,  by  defeending  a  {lory  lower 
than  Weifhaupt,  has  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  his  pupils. 

But,  although  I  cannot  conlider  the  German 
Union  as  a  formal  revival  of  the  Order  under  an¬ 
other  name,  I  mu  ft  hold  thofe  United ,  and  the 
members  of  thofe  Reading  Societies,  as  Illuminati 
and  Minerva  Is .  I  muft  even  conlider  the  Union 
as  a  part  of  Spartacus’  work.  The  plans  of  Wei¬ 
fhaupt  were  partly  carried  into  effect  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  branches— they  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
way  to  carry  them  on  are  diftinCtly  deferibed  in 
the  private  correlpondence  of  the  Order — It  re¬ 
quired  little  genius  to  attempt  them  in  imitation. 
Bahrdt  made  the  attempt,  and  in  part  fucceeded. 
Weifhaupt’s  hopes  were  well  founded — The  lea¬ 
ven  v/as  not  only  diftributed,  but  the  management 
of  the  fermentation  was  now  underftood,  and  it 
went  on  apace. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  was  found 
among  Bahrdt’s  papers  to  fuppoit  the  (lory  he 
writes  in  his  diary — no  fuch  correfpondences — 
but  enough  for  detecting  many  of  thefe  Societies. 
Many  others  however  were  found  unconnected 
with  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe,  not  of  better  character,  either 
as  to  Morality  or  Loyalty,  and  fome  of  them  con- 
fiderable  and  ex  pen  live ;  and  many  proofs  were 
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found  of  a  combination  to  force  the  public  to  a 
certain  way  of  thinking,  by  the  management  of 
the  Reviews  and  Journals.  The  extenfive  dealings 
of  Nicholaiof  Berlin  gave  him  great  weight  in 
the  book-making  trade,  which  in  Germany  lur- 
p  a  lies  all  our  conceptions.  The  catalogues  of  nevJ 
writings  in  flieets,  which  are  printed  twice  a-year 
tor  each  cf  the  fairs  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort, 
would  aftonifh  a  Britiih  reader  by  the  number. 
The  book  fellers  meet  there,  and  at  one  glance 
fee  the  whole  republic  of  literature,  and,  like  Ro¬ 
man  fenators,  decide  the  fentiments  of  didant 
provinces.  By  thus  leeing  the  whole  together, 
their  (peculations  are  national,  and  they  really 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  what  turn  they 
pleafe  to  the  literature  and  to  the  fentiments  of 
Germany.  Still  however  they  mud  be  induced  by 
motives.  The  motive  of  a  merchant  is  gain,  and 
every  object  appears  in  his  eye  fomething  by 
which  money  may  be  made.  Therefore  in  a  lux¬ 
urious  and  voluptuous  nation,  licentious  and  free- 
thinking-  books  will  abound.  The  writers  fugged, 
and  the  bookfellers  think  how  the  thing  will  tickle. 
"Vet  it  mud  not  be  inferred,  from  the  prevalence 
of  fuch  books,  that  fuch  is  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  and  that  the  writings  are  not  the  cor¬ 
rupters,  but  the  corrupted,  or  that  they  are  what 
they  ought  to  be,  becaufe  they  pleafe  the  public. 
Wc  need  only  pulli  the  matter  to  an  extremity, 
and  its  caufe  appears  plain.  Filthy  prints  will  al¬ 
ways  create  a  greater  crowd  before  the  (hop  win¬ 
dow  than  the  fined  performances  of  Wollett.  Li¬ 
centious  books  w  ill  be  read  with  a  fluttering  eager- 
nefs,  as  long  as  they  are  not  univerfally  permitted  ; 
and  pitiable  will  be  the  date  of  the  nation  when 
their  number  makes  them  familiar  and  no  longer 
captivating. 


But 
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But  although  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  great  en¬ 
couragement  was  given  to  the  fceptical,  infidel, 
and  licentious  writings  in  Germany,  we  fee  that 
it  was  ftijl  necefTary  to  praftife  feduCtion.  The 
Religion! ft  was  made  to  expert  iome  engaging  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  faith.  The  Citizen  muft  be  told 
that  his  civil  connections  are  refpeCted,  and  will 
be  improved  ;  and  all  are  told  that  good  manners 
or  virtue  is  to  be  lupported.  Man  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  very  effential  circumftances,  what  he  willies 
to  be,  and  feels  he  ought  to  be  :  and  he  is  cor¬ 
rupted  by  means  of  falfelhood  and  trick.  The 
principles  by  which  he  is  wheedled  into  wicked- 
nets  in  the  firft  inftance,  are  therefore  fuch  as  are 
really  addreffed  to  the  general  fentiments  of  man¬ 
kind  :  thele  therefore  fliould  be  confidered  as 
more  exprefiive  of  the  public  mind  than  thofe 
which  he  afterwards  adopts,  after  this  artificial 
education.  Therefore  Virtue,  Patriotifm,  Loy¬ 
alty,  Veneration  for  true  and  undefiled  Religion, 
are  really  acknowledged  by  thofe  corrupters  to  be 
the  prevailing  fentiments  ;  and  they  are  good  if 
this  prevalence  is  to  be  the  tell:  of  worth.  The 
mind  that  is  otherwife  affeCted  by  them,  and  hy¬ 
pocritically  ufes  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  he  may  in  time  be  made  to  cherifh 
the  contrary  fentiments,  cannot  be  a  good  mind, 
notwithstanding  any  pretcnfions  it  may  make  to 
the  love  of  mankind. 

No  man,  not  Weifhaupt  himfelf,  has  made 
ftronger  profeffions  of  benevolence,  of  regard  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  of  every  thing  that 
is  amiable,  than  Dr.  Bahrdt.  It  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  enquire  what  effeCt  fuch  principles  have  had 
on  his  own  mind,  and  thofe  of  his  chief  coadju¬ 
tors.  Deceit  of  every  kind  is  difhonourable  ;  and 
the  deceit  that  is  profelfedly  employed  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Union  is  no  exception.  No  pi¬ 
ous  fraud  whatever  mud  be  ufed,  and  pure  reli¬ 
gion  mud:  be  prefented  to  the  view  without  all 
difguife. 

il  T.  he  more  fair  Virtue’s  feen,  the  more  fhe  charms* 

Safe,  plain,  and  eafy,  are  her  artlefs  ways. 

“  With  face  eredt,  her  eyes  look  flrait  before  ; 

<£  For  dauntlefs  is  her  march,  her  ftep  fecure. 

u  Not  fo,  pale  Fraud — now  here  fhe  turns,  now  there, 

“  Still  feeking  darker  fhades,  fecure  in  none, 

Looks  often  back,  and  wheeling  round  and  round, 

<c  Sinks  headlong  in  the  danger  fhe  would  (hun.” 


i  he  mean  motive  of  the  Protedant  Sceptic  is 
as  inconfiflent  with  our  notions  of  honefty  as  with 
our  notions  of  honour  ;  and  our  fufpicions  are 
juiily  raifed  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Balirdt  and 
his  affociates,even  although  we  do  not  fuppofe  that 
their  aim  is  the  total  aholifhing  of  religion.  With 
propriety  therefore  may  we  make  fome  enquiry 
about  their  lives  and  conduct.  Fortunately  this 
is  eafy  in  the  prefent  indance.  A  man  that  has 
turned  every  eye  upon  himfelf  can  hardly  efcapc 
obfervation.  But  it  isnotlo  eafy  to  get  fair  infor¬ 
mation.  The  peculiar  (ituation  of  Dr.  Bahrdt, 
and  the  caufe  between  him  and  the  public,  are  of 
ail  others  the  mod  productive  of  midake,  mif- 
rcprclentation,  obloquy,  and  injudice.  *  But  even 
here  we  arc  fortunate.  Many  remarkable  parts 
of  his  life  are  edablidied  by  the  mod  refpeftable 
ted  imony,  or  by  judicial  evidences;  and,  to  make 
all  lure,  he  lias  written  his  own  life.  I  (hall  infert 


nothing  here  that  is  not  made  out  by  the  two  lad 
modes  of  proof,  reding  nothing  on  the  firft  how¬ 


ever  rclpeitablc.  the  evidence  may  be.  But  I  mud 
oblerve,  that  his  life  was  allb  written  by  his  dear 
friend  Pott,  the  partner, of  Walther  the  bookfel- 
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ler.  The  (lory  of  this  publication  is  carious,  and 
it  is  inftrudive. 

Bahrdt  was  in  prifon,  and  in  great  poverty.  He 
intended  to  write  his  own  life,  to  be  printed  by 
Walther.  under  a  iiditious  name,  and  in  this  work 
he  intended  to  indulge  his  fplecn  and  his  diflike  of 
all  thole  who  had  offended  him,  and  in  particularly 
all  priefts,  and  rulers,  and  judges,  who  had  given 
him  fo  much  trouble.  He  knew  that  the  ftrange, 
and  many  of  them  fcandalous  anecdotes,  with 
which  he  had  fo  liberally  interlarded  many  of  his 
former  publications,  would  let  curiofity  on  tiptoe, 
and  would  procure  a  rapid  lale  as  loon  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  fhould  guels  that  it  was  his  own  performance, 
by  the  fingular  but  fignificant  name  which  the 
pretended  author  would  a  fib  me.  He  had  almoft 
agreed  with  Walther  for  a  thoufand  dahlers, 
(about  L.  200),  when  he  was imprifoned  for  being 
the  author  of  the  farce  fo  often  named,  and  of 
the  commentary  on  the  Religion  Ediff,  written  by 
Pott,  and  for  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
on.  He  was  refuted  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  He 
then  applied  to  Pott,  and  found  means  to  corref- 
pond  with  him,  and  to  give  him  part  of  his  life 
already  written,  and  materials  for  the  reft,  con- 
filling  of  flories,  and  anecdotes,  and  correfpon- 
dence.  Potr  lent  him  feveral  flicets,  with  which 
he  was  fo  plealed,  that  they  concluded  a  bargain. 
Bahrdt  fays,  that  Pott  was  to  have  400  copies,  and 
that  the  reft  wasto  go  to  the  maintenance  of  Bahrdt 
and  his  family,  confiding  of  liis  wife,  daughter,  a 
Chriftina  and  her  children  who  lived  with  them, 
&c.  Pott  gives  a  different  account,  and  the  truth 
was  different  from  both,  but  of  little  confequence 
to  us.  BahrdPs  papers  had  been  feized,  and  fear  di¬ 
ed  for  evidence  of  his  tran factions,  but  the  ftrict- 
eft  attention  was  paid  to  the  precife  points  of  the 
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charge,  and  no  paper  was  abftra&ed  which  did 
not  relate  to  thefe.  All  others  were  kept  in  a  feal- 
cd  room.  Pott  procured  the  removal  of  thefeals 
and  got  po lleliion  of  them.  Bah rd t  lays,  that  1 1  is 
wite  and  daughter  carne  to  him  in  prifon,  almoft 
ftarving,  and  told  him  that  now  that  the  room  was 
.^opened,  Pott  had  made  an  offer  to  write  for  their 
fupport,  it  he  had  the  ufe  of  thefe  papers — -that 
this  was  the  conclufion  of  the  bargain,  and  that 
1  ott  took  away  all  the  papers.  N.  B.  Pott  was  the 
aJociate  of  Walther,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him  ( Anecdotenbuch  fur  meinen  kiben  Amtjbru** 
der,  p .  400)  and  had  conduced  the  bufinefs  of 
Stark  s  book,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
No  man  was  better  known  toBahrdt,  for  they  had 
long  afted  together  as  chief  hands  in  the  Union. 
He  w  ould  therefore  write  the  life  of  its  founder 
con  amove ,  and  it  might  be  expected  to  be  a  rare 
and  tickling  performance.  And  indeed  it  was. 
I  he  firlt  part  of  it  only  was  publifhed  at  this  time  ; 
and  the  narration  reaches  from  the  birth  of  the 
hero  till  his  leaving  Leipzig  in  1768*  The  atten¬ 
tion  is  kept  fully  awake,  but  the  emotions  which 
fucceifively  occupy  the  mind  of  the  reader  are  no¬ 
thing  but  ltrong  degrees  of  averfion,  difguft,  and 
horror.  The  figure  fet  up  to  view  is  a  monfter, 
a  man  of  talents  indeed,  and  capable  of  great  things; 
but  loft  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  even  to  the  affec¬ 
tation  of  common  decency — In  fhort,  a  fhamelefs 
profligate. — Poor  Bahrdt  was  aftonifhed,? — itared 
— but,  having  his  wits  about  him,  law  that  this 
life  would  fell,  and  would  al.o  fell  another.— 
Without  lofs  of  time,  he  faid  that  he  would  hold 
Pott  to  his  bargain — but  he  reckoned  without  his 
hoft.  u  No,  no/’  faid  Pott,  “  your  are  not  the 
“  man  I  took  you  for— your  con elpondence  w^as 
“  put  into  my  hands — I  law  that  you  had  de- 
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“  ceived  me,  and  it  v/as  my  duty,  as  a  man 
“  who  loves  truth  above  all  things ,  to  hinder  you 
46  from  deceiving  the  world.  I  have  not  writ- 
44  ten  the  book  you  defined  me.  1  did  not  work 
44  for  you,  but  for  myielf — therefore  you  get 
44  not  a  grofehen.”  44  Why,  Sir,”  faid'Bahrdt,  we 
44  both  know  that  this  won’t  do.  You  and  1  have 
44  already  tried  it.  You  received  Stark's  inarfci- 
44  feript,  to  be  printed  by  Walther — W  alt  her  and 
44  you  lent  it  hither  to  Michaelis,  that  1  might  lee 
44  it  during  the  printing.  1  wrote  an  illullratino 
44  and  a  key,  which  made  the  fellow  very  ridicu- 
44  ious,  and  they  were  printed  together,  with  one 
44  title  page. — You  know  that  we  were  cad  in 
44  court. — Walther  was  obliged  to  print  the  work 
44  as  Stark  firit  ordered,  and  we  loft  all  our  la- 
44  bour. — So  fhall  you  now,  for  I  will  commence 
44  an  aftion  this  inftant,  and  let  me  fee  with  what 
44  face  you  will  defend  yourfelf,  within  a  few 
44  weeks  of  your  lad  app'earance  in  court.”  Pott 
faid,  44  You  may  try  this.  My  work  is  already  fold, 
44  and  difperfed  over  all  Germany— and  I  have 
44  no  objection  to  begin  yours  to-morrow7 — believe 
44  me,  it  will  fell.”  Bahrdt  pondered — and  refolv- 
ed  to  write  one  himfelf. 

This  is  another  fpecimen  of  the  Union . 

Dr.  Carl  Frederick.  Bahrdt  was  born  in 
I741.  His  father  was  then  a  parifh  minifter,  and 
afterwards  ProfcfTor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  died,  in  1*775.  The  youth,  when  at 
College,  enlilted  in  the  Prufiian  fervice  as  a  huflar, 
but  was  bought  off  by  his  father.  He  was  M.  A. 
in  1761.  He  became  catechift  in  his  father’s 
church,  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  publifhed 
fermons  in  1765,  and  fome  controverfial  writings, 
which  did  him  honour — But  he  then  bep-an  to  in- 

o 

dulge  in  conviviality,  and  in  anonymous  palqui- 
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nadcs,  uncommonly  bitter  and  offenfive.  No  per- 
ion  was  Ik fe — P rofeffor s — -- M agiltra te s — C 1  e  r gy - 
men,  bad  his  chief  notice — aii'o  (Indents — and 
even  comrades  and  friends.  (Bahrdt  lavs,  that 
thefe  things  might  cut  to  the  quick  but  they  were 
all  juft.)  Unluckily  his  temperament  was  what  the 
atomical  philofophers  (who  can  explain  every 
thing  by  asthers  and  vibrations)  call  fanguinc.  Pie 
therefore  (his  own  word)  was  a  paffionate  admirer 
of  the  ladies.  Coming  home  from  fupper  he  fre¬ 
quently  met  a  young  Mils  in  the  way  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  neatly  d relied  in  a  rofe-coloured  lilk  jacket 
and  train,  and  a  fable  bonnet,  codly,  and  like  a 
lady.  One  evening  (after  fome  old  Renilh,  as  he 
lays,)  he  (aw  the  lady  home.  Some  time  after,  the 
miltrels  of  the  houle,  Madam  Godfchufky,  came 
into  his  room,  and  (aid  that  the  poor  maiden  was 
pregnant.  He  could  not  help  that — but  it  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  would  ruin  him  if  known. — lie 
therefore  gave  the  old  lady  a  bond  for  200  dah- 

lers,  to  be  paid  by  inlfalments  of  twentv-five. - • 

“  The  girl  was  (enlible,  and  good,  and  as  he  had 
“  already  paid  for  it,  and  her  converfation  was 
“  agreeable,  he  did  not  difeontinue  his  acquaint- 
“  anccT  A  comrade  one  day  told  him,  that  one 
Bel,  a  magiftrate,  whom  lie  had  lampooned,  knew 
the  affair,  and  would  bring  it  into  court,  unlefs  he 
immediately  retrieved  the  bond.  This  bond  was 
the  only  evidence,  but  it  was  enough.  Neither 
Bahrdt  nor  his  friend  could  raile  the  money.  But 
they  fell  on  another  contrivance.  They  got  Ma*» 
dam  Godfchufky  to  meet  them  at  another  houfe, 
iu  order  to  receive  the  money.  Bahrdt  was  in  a 
cloiet,  and  his  comrade  wore  a  fword.  The  wo¬ 
man  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  produce  the 
bond  till  Bahrdt  fhould  arrive,  and  the  money  be 
put  into  her  hands,  with  a  prefen t  to  herfelf.  The 
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comrade  tried  to  flutter  her,  and,  drawing  his 
fword,  (hewed  her  how  men  fenced — made  pa  lies 
at  the  wall — and  then  at  her — but  fine  was  too 
£rm_he  then  threw  away  his  fword,  and  began 
to  try  to  force  the  paper  from  her.  She  defended 
herfelf  a  good  while,  but  at  length  he  got  t lie  pa¬ 
per  out  of  her  pocket,  tore  it  in  pieces,  opened  the 

clofet  door,  and  {aid,  44  There  you  b - ,  there 

64  is  the  honourable  fellow  whom  you  and  your 
“  wh —  have  bullied — but  it  is  with  me,  you  have 
64  to  do  now,  and  you  know  that  I  can  bring  you 
44  to  the  gallows.”  There  was  a  great  fquabble  to 
be  fure,  fays  Bahrdt,  but  it  ended,  and  1  thought 
all  was  now  over. — But  Mr.  Bel  had  got  word  of 
it,  and  brought  f t  into  court  the  very  day  that 
Bahrdt  was  to  have  made  fome  very  reverend  ap¬ 
pearance  at  church.  In  fhort,  after  many  attempts 
of  his  poor  father  to  lave  him,  lie  was  obliged  to 
lend  in  his  gown  and  band,  and  to  quit  the  place. 
It  was  fome  comfort,  however,  that  Madam 
Godichufky  and  the  young  Mifs  did  not  fare  much 
better.  They  were  both  imprifoned.  Madam  G. 
died  fometime  after  of  fome  (hocking  difeafe. 
The  court  records  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  whole,  and  particularly  of  the  fci.ffle ;  but 
Bahrdt’s  ftory  is  enough. 

Bahrdt  fays,  that  his  father  was  fevere-— but  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  his  own  temperament  was  hafty, 
(why  does  not  his  father’s  temperament  excule  fome- 
thing?  Vibratiuncula  will  explain  everything  or 
nothing.  44  \ therefore  (again)  I  fometimes  forgot 
rnyfelf.  One  day  I  laid  a  loaded  piftol  on  the  table, 
and  told  him  that  he  Chou  Id  meet  with  that  if  he  went 
on  fo.  But  I  was  only  feventeen.” 

Dr.  Bahrdt  was,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  His  friends,  and  Sender  in  particular,  an 
eminent  theological  writer,  who  had  formed  a  very 

favourable 


favourable  opinion  of  his  uncommon  talents,  were 
affiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  get  an  eftablilhraent 
for  him.  But  his  high  opinion  ofhimfelf,  his  tem¬ 
per,  impetuous,  precipitant,  and  overbearing,  and  a 
bitter  (atirical  habit  which  he  had  freely  indulged 
in  his  outlet  of  life,  made  their  endeavours  very  in¬ 
effectual.  J 

At  faff  he  got  a  profefforfhip  at  Erlangen,  then  at 
Erfurth,  and  in  1771,  at  Gieflen.  But  in  aJl  thefe 
places  he  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  got  into  dis¬ 
putes  with  his  colleagues  and  with  the  effablifhed 
church,  being  a  flrenuous  partizan  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  which  were  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  chriflianity.  In  his  anonymous  publica¬ 
tions,  he  did  not  truff  to  rational  difcuffion  alone, 
but  had  recourfe  to  ridicule  and  perfonal  anecdotes] 
and  indulged  in  the  mod  cutting  farcafrns  and  grofs 
Scurrility^  Being  fond  of  convivial  company,  his 
income  was  infufficient  for  the  craving  demand, 
and  as  foon  as  he  found  that  anecdote  and  (lander 
always  procured  readers,  he  never  ceafed  writing. 
He  had  wonderful  readinefsand  adivity,  and  (pared 
neither  friends  nor  foes  in  his  anonymous  perform¬ 
ances.  But  this  could  not  la  ft,  and  his  avowed  the-  - 
ological  writings  were  inch  as  could  not  be  buffered 
in  a  Profeflor  of  Divinity.  The  very  fludents  at 
Gieflen  were  Blocked  with  fome  of  his  liberties.  Af¬ 
ter  much  wrangling  in  the  church  judicatories  he 
was  juil  going  to  be  difmiffed,  when  he  got  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  Marfchlins  in  Switzerland  to  fuperintend 
an  academy.  He  went  thither  about  the  year  1776, 
and  formed  the  feminary  after  the  model  of  Bafe- 
dow  s  Philanthropine,  or  academy,  at  Deffau,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  fome  account.  It  had 
acquired  fome  celebrity,  and  the  plan  was  peculiarly 
lulled  to  Bahrdt’s  tafie,  becaufe  it  left  him  at  liberty 
to  introduce  any  fyftem  of  religious  or  irreligious 
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opinions  that  he  pleafed.  He  refolved  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  this  liberty,  and  though  a  clergyman  and 
Docffor  of  Theology,  he  would  outftrip  even  Bale- 
dovv,  who  had  no  ecclefiafticai  orders  to  reltrain 
him.  But  he  wanted  the  moderation,  the  prudence 
and  the  principle  of  Bafedow.  He  had,  by  this  time, 
formed  his  opinion  of  mankind,  by  meditating  on 
the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.  His  theory  ot  human 
nature  was  firnple — 44  The  leading  propenfities,  fays 
he,  of  the  human  mind  are  three — Initiniftive  liber¬ 
ty  (Freyheitftriebe) — inftinclive  activity  (Triebe 
fur  Thatigkeit)— -and  inftindive  love  (Liebes 
triebe).”  I  do  not  wifh  to  mifunderftand  him,  but 
I  can  give  no  other  tranilation.— 44  If  a  man  is  ob- 
44  firucded  in  the  exercile  of  any  of  thefe  propenii- 
44  ties  he  buffers  an  injury. — The  bulinefs  of  a  good 
44  education  theietore  is  to  teach  us  how  they  are  to 
44  be  enjoyed  in  the  highell  degree.” 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  although  the  Doftor 
fliould  find  it  difficult  to  manage  the  Cyclopedia 
in  his  Philanthropine  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
fatisfadion  to  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  ha¬ 
bituated  to  very  different  fentiments, — Accord¬ 
ingly  he  found  his  fituation  as  uncomfortable  as  at 
Gieffen.  He  lays,  in  one  of  his  latell  performances, 
44  that  the  Grifons  were  a  ffrong  in  fiance  of  the 
46  immenfe  importance  of  education.  "They  knew 
u  nothing  but  their  handicrafts,  and  their  minds 
64  were  as  coarle  as  their  perfons.”  He  quarrelled 
with  them  all,  and  was  obliged  to  abfeond  after 
lying  fometime  in  arrefi. 

He  came  to  Durkheim  or  Turkheim,  where 
his  father  was  or  had  been  minifier.  His  literary 
talents  were  well  known, — After  fome  little  time 
he  got  an  affociation  formed  for  erecting  and  fup- 
porting  a  Philanthropine  or  houfe  of  education. 
A  large  fund  was  col  levied,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
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travel  into  Holland  and  England,  to  engage  pu¬ 
pils,  and  was  furniflied  with  proper  recommend¬ 
ations. — On  his  return  the  plan  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  caftle  or  redden ce  of  Count  Lcin- 
ing  Hartzburgh,  at  Heidedieim,  having  gardens, 
park,  and  every  handfome  accommodation,  had 
been  fitted  up  for  it,  and  it  was  confecrated  by  a 
lolcmn  religious  fcftival  in  1778. 

But  his  old  misfortunes  purfued  him.  He  had 
indeed  no  colleagues  to  tpiarrei  with,  but  his 
avowed  publications  became  every  day  more  ob¬ 
noxious — and  when  any  of  his  anonymous  pieces 
had  a  great  run,  he  could  not  ftifie  his  vanity  and 
conceal  the  author’s  name.  Of  thefe  pieces,  fome 
were  even  fhocking  to  decency.  It  was  indifferent 
to  him  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  that  he  abuf- 
cd  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  horribly  injurious 
to  the  characters  of  the  moft  refpe&able  men  in 
the  flate,  that  he  was  continually  under  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  courts  of  juilice.  There  was  hardly 
a  man  of  letters  that  had  ever  been  in  his  com¬ 
pany  who  did  not  fuffer  by  it.  For  his  confcant 
practice  was  to  father  every  new  ftep  that  he  took 
towards  Atheifm  on  fome  other  perfon  ;  and, 
whenever  the  reader  fees,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  any  perfon  celebrated  by  the  author  for 
found  fenfe,  profound  judgment,  accurate  reafon- 
ing,  or  praiied  for  aCts  of  friendfnip  and*  kindnefs 
to  himfelf,  he  may  be  allured  that,  before  the 
clofe  of  the  book,  this  man  will  convince  Dr. 
Eahrdt  in  fome  private  converfation,  that  fome 
doCtrinc,  c  her  idled  and  venerated  by  all  Chrif- 
tians,  is  a  piece  of  knavilli  iuperftition.  So  loft 
was  Dr.  Rahrdt  to  all  fenfe  of  fhame.  He  faid  that 
he  held  his  own  opinions  independent  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  was  indifferent  about  their  praife  or 
their  reproach. 
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Bahrdt’s  licentious,  very  licentious  life,  was  the 
caufe  of  moll  of  thefe  enormities.  No  income 
could  fuffice  and  he  wrote  for  bread.  The  artful 
manner  in  which  the  literary  manufacture  ot 
Germany  was  conducted,  made  it  impollible  to 
hinder  the  rapid  difperfion  of  his  writings  over 
all  Germany  ;  and  the  indelicate  and  coarle  maw 
of  the  public  was  as  ravenous  as  the  fenfuality  of 
Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  really  battened  in  the  Epicurean 
fty.  The  confequcnce  of  all  this  was  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Heidefheim,  leaving  hisfuretics 
in  th z  Philanthropine  to  pay  about  14,000  clahlers, 
befides  debts  without  number  to  his  friends.  He 
was  imprifoned  at  Dienheim,  but  was  releafed  I 
know  not  how,  and  fettled  at  Halle.  There  he 
funk  to  be  a  keeper  of  a  tavern  and  billiard-table, 
and  his  houfe  became  the  refort  and  the  bane  ot 
the  {Indents  in  the  Univerlity. — He  was  obliged 
therefore  to  leave  the  city.  He  had  fomehow  got 
funds  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  little  vineyard, 
prettily  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  he 
fitted  up  with  every  accommodation  that  could 
invite  the  lludents,  and  called  it  Bahrdt* s  Ruhr . 
We  have  already  feen  the  occupations  of  Dr.  B. 
in  this  Buen  Re  tiro — Can  we  call  it  otium  cum 
dignitate  ?  Alas,  no  !  He  had  not  lived  two  years 
here,  building  and  toiling  for  the  German  Union, 
fometimes  without  a  bit  of  bread — when  he  was 
fent  to  prifon  at  Halle,  and  then  to  Magdeburg, 
where  he  was  more  than  a  year  in  jail.  He  was 
fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Bahrdt1  s  Ruhe ,  not, 
alas,  to  live  at  eafe,  but  to  lie  down  on  a  lick-bed, 
where,  after  more  than  a  year’s  fuffering  increaf- 
ing  pain,  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April  1793,  the 
moil  wretched  and  loathfome  victim  of  unbridled 
fenfuality.  The  account  of  his  cafe  is  written  by 
a  friend,  a  Dr.  Jung,  who  profefl'es  to  defend  his 
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memory  and  his  principles.  The  medical  deferip- 
tion  melted  my  heart,  and  I  am  certain  would 
make  his  bittcreft  enemy  weep.  Jung  repeatedly 
fays,  that  the  cafe  was  not  venereal — calls  it  the 
vineyard  diieafe — the  quickfilvcr  difcafe,  (he  was 
dying  of  an  unconquerable  lali vation, )  and  yet, 
through  the  whole  of  his  narration,  relates  fymp- 
toms  and  futhr rings,  which,  as  a  medical  man,  he 
could  not  poifibly  mean  to  be  taken  in  any  other 
lenfe  than  as  effects  of  pox.  He  meant  to  pleafe 
the  enemies  of  poor  Bahrdt,  knowing  that  fuch  a 
man  could  have  no  friends,  and  being  himfeif  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  friendfhip  or  goodnefs  is.  The 
fate  of  this  poor  creature  affected  me  more  than 
any  thing  1  have  read  of  a  great  while.  All  his 
open  enemies  put  together  have  not  laid  fo  much 
ill  of  him  as  his  trufted  friend  Pott,  and  another 
confident,  whole  name  I  cannot  recollect,  who 
publifned  in  1 1  is  lifetime  an  anonymous  book  call¬ 
ed  Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Brow— and  this  fellow 
Jung,  under  the  abfurd  mafic  of  friendlhip,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  loathfome  carcale  for  a  florin,  like  a  ma¬ 
lefactor’s  at  Surgeon’s  Hail.  Such  were  the  fruits 
of  the  German  Union,  of  that  Illumination  that 
was  to  refine  the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  ma¬ 


turity  the  feeds  of  native  virtue,  which  are  choak- 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  other  men  by  fuperllition  and 
defpotifm.  VVe  fee  nothing  but  mutual  treachery 
and  bafe  definition. 

I  do  not  concern  myfelf  with  the  gradual  per- 
verlion  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  moral  and  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  But  he  affe&ed  to  be  the  enlightener  and 
reformer  of  mankind;  and  affirmed  that  all  the 
mifehiefs  in  life  originated  from  defpotifm  fup-, 
ported  by  fuperftition.  u  In  vain,”  lays  he,  44  do 
we  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion.  All 
politive  religion  is  founded  on  iniultice.  No 
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“  Prince  has  a  right  to  preferibe  or  fanftion  any 
u  fuch  fyftem.  Nor  would  he  do  it,  were  not 
<4  the  priefts  the  firmed  pillars  of  his  tyranny, 
“  and  In  per  it  it  ion  the  ltrongeit  fetters  for  his  fob- 
*4  jeits.  He  dares  not  (how  Religion  as  (he  is — 
44  pure  and  undefiled — She  would  charm  the  eyes 
44  and  the  hearts  of  mankind,  would  immediately 
44  produce  true  morality,  would  open  the  eyes 
44  of  freeborn  man,  would  teach  him  what  are 
f*  his  rights,  and  who  are  his  opprefiors,  and 
44  Princes  would  vanifh  from  the  face  of  the 
^  earth.” 


a 
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Therefore,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with* 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  his  religion  of  Nature, 
and  affuming  it  as  an  indifputable  point,  that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  has  feen  it  in  this  natural  and  io  effective 
purity,  it  is  furely  a  very  pertinent  queftion, 
*4  Whether  has  the  fight  produced  on  his  mind 
44  an  effect  fo  far  luperior  to  the  acknowledged 
44  faintnefs  of  the  imprelfion  of  Chriftianity  on 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  German  Union,  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  which  fo  un¬ 
fortunately  alienate  the  minds  of  profefling 
44  Chriftians  from  each  other  ?”  The  account 
here  given  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  life  feems  to  decide 
the  queftion 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  I  have  only  related  fo 
many  inftances  of  the  quarrels  of  Pricks  and  their 
flavifh  adherents,  with  Dr.  Bahrdt.  Let  us  view 
him  in  his  ordinary  conduit,  not  as  the  champion 
and  martyr  of  Illumination,  but  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a  teacher 
of  youth,  a  clergyman. 

When  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a  parifti-minifter,  and  pre- 
fident  of  fome  inferior  ecclefiaftical  diflrid,  he  wa* 
empowered  to  lake  off  the  cenfures  of  the  church 
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i  rom  a  young  woman  who  had  born  a  baftard  child, 
k)  violence  he  again  reduced  her  to  the  lame  con¬ 
dition,  and  eicaped  cenfure,  by  the  poor  girl’s  dying 
ol  a  lev er  before  her  pregnancy  was  far  advanced, 
01  e\en  legally  documented.  Alfo,  on  the  night  of 
the  iolemn  farce  ol  confecrating  his  Philanthropine, 
he  debauched  the  maid-fervant,  who  bore  twins,  and, 
ga\e  him  up  for  the  father.  1  he  thing,  I  prefume, 
uas  not  judicially  proved,  other  wife  he  would  have 
Juiely  been  dilgraced ;  but  it  was  afterwards  made 
evident,  by  the  letters  which  were  found  by  Pott, 
when  he  undertook  to  write  his  life.  A  feries  of 
theie  letters  had  paired  between  him  and  one  Graf,  a 
lie  ward,  who  was  employed  by  him  to  give  the  woman 
the  lmall  pittance  by  which  lhe  and  the  infants  were 
maintained.  Remonllrances  were  made  when  the 
money  was  not  advanced  ;  and  there  are  particular¬ 
ly  letters  about  the  end  of  1779,  which  (how  that 
Bahrdt  had  ceafed  giving  any  thing.  On  the 
ot  February  1700,  the  infants  (three  years  old)  were 
taken  away  in  the  night,  and  were  found  expofed, 
the  one  at  Ufrtein,  and  the  other  at  Worms,  many 
miles  diflant  from  each  other,  and  alrnoil  frozen  to 
death.  1  1  lie  firil  was  dlfcovered  by  its  moans,  by  a 
ihoemaker  in  a  field  by  the  road-fide,  about  fix  in 
the  morning  ;  the  other  was  found  bv  two  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  hedges  in  a  lane,  jet  between  two  great 
ftones,  pad  all  crying.  The  poor  mother  travelled 
up  and  down  the  country  in  queft  of  her  infants, 
and  hearing  theie  accounts,  found  them  both,  and 
took  one  of  them  home  ;  but  not  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  both,  when  Bahrdt* s  commifii  oner  refilled  con¬ 
tributing  any  more,  it  remained  with  the  good  wo¬ 
man  who  had  taken  it  in*. 

j  his  is  worfe  than  RoufFeau’s  conduct,  who  only  Tent  his 
fhildren  to  the  Foundling  liofpit  I,  that  he  might  never  know 
(See  Ins  Confcflions.) 


them  aeain. 


Bahrdt 
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Bahrdtwas  married  in  1772,  while  at  O  ielTen ;  but 
after  wafting  the  greateft  part  of  his  wife’s  little  for¬ 
tune  left  her  by  a  former  hufband,  he  was  provoked 
by  loling  looo  florins  (about  lio/.)  in  the  hands  of 
her  brother  who  would  not  pay  it  up.  Alter  this 
he  ufed  her  very  ill,  andfpeaks  very  contemptuoufly 
of  her  in  his  own  account  of  his  life,  calling  her  a 
dowdy,  jealous,  and  every  thing  contemptible.  In 
two  infamous  novels,  he  exhibits  chandlers,  in 
which  Che  is  reprefented  in  a  moil  cruel  manner; 
yet  this  woman  (perhaps  during  the  honey-moon) 
was  enticed  by  him  one  day  into  the  bath,  in  the 
pond  of  the  garden  of  the  Philanthropine  at  Heide- 
fheim,  and  there,  in  the  light  of  all  the  pupils  did  he 
(alfo  undreffed)  toy  with  his  nakedwife  in  the  water. 
When  at  Halle,  he  ufed  the  poor  woman  extremely 
ill,  keeping  a  mi  ft  refs  in  the  houfe,  and  giving  her 
the  whole  command  of  the  family,  while  the  wile  and 
daughter  were  confined  to  a  feparate  part  ot  it. 
When  in  prifon  at  Magdeburgh,  the  ilrumpet  lived 
with  him,  and  bore  him  two  children.  lie  brought 
them  all  to  his  houfe  when  he  was  at  liberty,  buch 
barbarous  ufage  made  the  poor  woman  at  lad  leave 
him  and  live  with  her  brother.  I  he  daughter  died 
about  a  year  before  him,  of  an  overdofe  ot  laudanum 
given  by  her  father,  to  procure  deep,  when  ill  ot  a 
fever.  He  ended  his  own  wretched  life  in  the  fame 
manner,  unable,  poor  man,  to  bear  his  difirels,  with¬ 
out  the  fmalletl  compunction  or  iorrowMor  his  con- 
duCl;  and  the  lad  thing  he  did  was  to  fend  for  a 
book  feller,  (Vipink  of  Halle,  who  had  publifhed 
fome  of  his  vile  pieces,)  and  recommend  his  drum- 
pet  and  her  children  to  bis  protection,  without  one 
thought  of  his  injured  wife. 

I  lhall  end  my  account  of  this  profligate  monfier 
with  a  fpecimen  of  his  way  of  ufing  his  friends. 

“  Of 


Of  all  the  acquisitions  which  I  made  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.— — (the  name  appears  at  full  length) 
was  the  mod  important.  This  perfon  was  ac~ 
complilhed  in  the  higheft  degree.  With  found 
judgment,  great  genius,  and  correT  tafte,  he  was 
perfectly  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  my  friend, 
and  the  only  perfon  who  warmly  interefied  him- 
lelt  tor  my  inllitution.  To  his  warm  and  repeat- 
*l  ed  recommendations  I  owe  all  the  pupils  I  got  in 
England,  and  many  moll  refpedtable  connections; 
tor  he  was  univerfally  efleemed  as  a  man  of  learn- 
“  ing  and  of  the  molt  unblemilhed  worth.  He 
was  my  friend,  my  conductor,  and  I  may  fay  my 
preferver  ;  lor  when  I  had  not  bread  for  two  days* 
lie  took  me  to  his  houfe,  and  fupplied  all  my 
wants.  1  his  gentleman  was  a  clergyman,  and  had 
a  imall  but  genteel  and  felected  congregation,  a 
“  flock  which  required  ftrong  food.  My  friend 
preached  to  them  pure  natural  religion,  and  was 
t{  beioved  by  them.  IT  is  fermons  were  excellent, 
and  delivered  with  native  energy  and  grace,  be- 
caufe  they  came  from  the  heart.  I  had  once  the 
honour  ol  preaching  for  him.  But  what  a  dif- 
“  ference — I  found  mylelf  afraid — I  feared  to  fpeak 
too  boldly,  becaufe  I  did  not  know  where  I  was, 
and  thought  myfelf  fpeaking  to  my  crouching 
countrymen.  But  the  liberty  of  England  opens 
every  heart,  and  makes  it  acceflible  to  morality. 

I  can  give  a  very  remarkable  initance. 

i  he  women  of  the  town  in  London  do  not,  to 
before,  meet  with  my  unqualified  approbation  in 
all  relpe&s.  But  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be  ftruck 
with  the  propriety  and  decency  of  their  manners, 
fo  unlike  the  clownifh  impudence  of  our  German 
wh — .  I  could  not  diftinguifh  them  from  modeft 
“  women,  otherwife  than  by  their  greater  attention 
and  eageraefs  to  (hew  me  civility.  My  friend 
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ufed  to  laugh  at  my  miftakes,  and  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  him  when  he  told  me  that  the  lady  who  had 
kindly  (hewed  the  way  to  me,  a  foreigner,  was  a 
votary  of  Venus.  He  maintained  that  Englifh  li¬ 
berty  naturally  produced  morality  and  kindnefs. 
I  ftiii  doubted,  and  he  faid  that  he  would  con¬ 
vince  me  by  my  own  experience.  Thefe  girls 
are  to  be  feen  in  crowds  every  evening  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town.  Although  fome  of  them 
may  not  have  even  a  fhift,  they  come  out  in  the 
evening  dretfed  like  princefl'es,  in  hired  clothes, 
which  &re  entrufted  to  them  without  any  fear  of 
their  making  off  with  them.  Their  fine  (hape, 
their  beautiful  (kin,  and  dark  brown  hair,  their 
bofoms,  fo  prettily  fet  oft'  by  their  black  filk  drefs, 
and  above  all,  the  gentle  fweetnefs  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  makes  an  impreflion  in  the  higheft  degree 
favourable  to  them.  They  civilly  other  their  arm 
and  fay,  “  My  dear,  will  you  give  me  a  glafs  of 
wine.”  If  you  give  them  no  encouragement,  they 
pafs  on,  and  give  no  farther  trouble.  I  went  with 
my  friend  to  Covent  Garden,  and  after  admiring 
the  innumerable  beauties  we  Taw  in  the  piazzas, 
we  gave  our  arm  to  three  very  agreeable  girls,  and 
immediately  turned  into  a  temple  of  the  Cythere- 
an  Goddefs,  which  is  to  be  found  at  every  lecond 
door  in  the  city,  and  were  (hewn  into  a  parlour 
elegantly  carpeted  and  furndhed,  and  lighted  with 
wax,  with  every  other  accommodation  at  hand. — ■ 
My  friend  called  for  a  pint  of  wine,  and  this  was 
all  the  expence  for  which  we  received  fo  much 
civility.  The  converfation  and  other  behaviour 
of  the  ladies  was  agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree, 
and  not  a  word  pafted  that  would  have  diftinguilli- 
ed  them  from  nuns,  or  that  was  not  in  the  higheft 
degree  mannerly  and  elegant.  We  parted  in  the 
ftreet — and  Inch  is  the  liberty  of  England,  than 
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kt  my  friend  ran  not  the  fmalleft  rifle  of  fuffering  ei- 
“  ther  in  his  honour or  uiefulnefs. — Such  is  the  ef- 
11  fetft  of  freedom.” 

We  may  be  fare,  the  poor  man  was  aflonitthed 
when  lie  law  his  name  before  the  public  as  one  of  the 
enlighteners  of  Chriftian  Europe.  He  is  really  a 
man  of  worth,  and  of  the  moll  irreproachable  cha¬ 
racter,  and  knew  that  whatever  might  be  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Britifh  liberty,  fuch  conduct  would  ruin  him 
with  his  own  hearers,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  his  re- 
fpedable  country  men.  He  therefore  fent  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  character  from  this  flanderous  abufe  to  the 
publilhers  of  the  principal  newfpapers  and  literary 
journals  in  Germany.  The  vindication  is  complete, 
and  B.  is  convicted  of  having  related  what  he  could 
not  poffibly  have  feen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  vindication  did  not  appear  in  the  Berlin  Monai- 
Jchrift ,  nor  in  any  of  the  journals  which  made  favor¬ 
able  mention  of  the  performances  of  the  Enlight¬ 
eners. 

14  Think  net,  indignant  reader,”  fays  Arbuthnot, 
“  that  this  man’s  life  is  ufelefs  to  mortals.”  It  (hews 
in  a  ftrotrg  light  the  falfity  of  all  his  declamations  in 
favour  of  his  fo  much  praifed  natural  religion  and 
univerlal  kind  riels  and  humanity.  No  man  of  the 
party  writes  with  more  perfuafive  energy,  and. 
though  his  petulance  and  precipitant  felf-conceit 
lead  him  frequently  affray,  no  man  has  occafionally 
put  all  the  arguments  of  thefe  philosophers  in  a 
clearer  light  ;  vet  we  fee  that  all  is  falfe  and  hollow. 
He  is  a  vile  hypocrite,  and  the  real  aim  of  all  his 
writings  is  to  make  money,  by  fettering  the  fenfual 
propenlities  of  human  nature,  although  he  fees  and 
ieels  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  the  German 
Union  would  be  an  event  more  dettruftive  and  la¬ 
mentable  than  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  an  ¬ 
nals  of  In  perdition.  I  will  not  lay  that  all  partifans 
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of  Illumination  are  hogs  oi  the  fly  oi  Epicurus  like 
this  wretch.  But  the  reader  mud  acknowledge  that, 
in  the  infiitution  of  Weifhaupt,  there  is  the  fame 
train  of  fenfual  indulgence  laid  along  the  whole,  and 
that  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  no  part  of  the  morali¬ 
ty  that  is  held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  human  na¬ 
ture  The  final  abolition  of  Chriftianity  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  its  obje^ls — whether  as  an  end  ot  their 
efforts,  or  as  a  mean  for  the  attainment  of  fome  end 
dill  more  important.  Purity  of  heart  is  perhaps  the 
moll  diffinilive  feature  of  Chrifiian  morality.  .  Ot 
this  Dr.  Bahrdt  feems  to  have  had  no  conception  ; 
and  his  inftitution,  as  well  as  his  writings,  (hew  him 
to  have  been  a  very  coarfe  fenfoalifi.  But  his  tafce, 
though  coarfe,  accorded  with  what  W eifhaupt  confi- 
dered  as  a  ruling  propenlity,  by  which  he  had  the  heft 
chance  of  fecuringthe  fidelity  oi  his  iubjecls.  Cra¬ 
ving  defires,  beyond  the  bonds  of  our  means,  were 
the  natural  confequences  of  indulgence  ;  and  fince 
the  purity  of  Chrifiian  morality  itood  in  his  way,  his 
firft  care  was  to  clear  the  road  by  rooting  it  out  alto¬ 
gether — 'WliQf  ran  follow  but  general  difioluteneis 
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rion  where  they  could  bell  depofit  their  poifan. 
and  their  eggs  ;  in  the  breads,  to  wit,  of  the  len- 
fual  and  profligate,  there  to  feller  and  burft  forth 
in  a  new  and  filthy  progeny  ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing 
what  numbers  were  thus  roufed  into  action.  The 
fcheme  of  Heading  Societies  had  taken  prodigi- 
oufly,  and  became  a  very  profitable  part  of  the 
literary  trade  of  Germany.  The  bookfeilers  and 
writers  loon  perceived  its  importance,  and  acted 
in  concert, 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  extracts  from  the 
criticifms  which  were  publilhed  on  the  Religion 
Editf  lo  often  mentioned  already.  The  Leipzig 
catalogue  for  one  year  contained  173.  Although 
it  concerned  the  Prulfian  States  alone,  thefe  ap¬ 
peared  in  every  corner  of  Germany;  nay,  allbin 
Holland,  in  Flanders,  in  Hungary,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Courland,  and  in  Livonia.  This  lliows  it  to 
have  been  the  operation  of  an  Affociated  Band, 
as  was  intimated  to  the  King,  with  lb  much  pe¬ 
tulance  by  Mirabeau.  There  was  (palt  all  doubt) 
fuch  a  combination  among  the  innumerable  feri fa¬ 
blers  who  fupplied  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frank¬ 
fort.  Mirabeau  calls  it  a  Conjuration  des  Philojo - 
fihes ,  an  expreflion  very  clear  to  himlelf,  for  the 
myriads  of  garcteers  who  have  long  fed  the  crav¬ 
ing  mouth  of  Paris  (“  always  thirfting  after  fome 
“  »ew  thing”)  called  themfelves  philoi'ophers, 
and,  like  the  gangs  of  St.  Giles’s,  converted  with 
each  other  in  a  cant  of  their  own,  full  of  morale , 
of  cnergic ,  of  bienvillance ,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  unintel¬ 
ligible  or  mifunderftood  by  other  men,  and  tiled 
for  the  purpole  of  deceit.  While  Mirabeau  lived 
too,  they  formed  a  Conjuration.  The  14th  of  July 
1 79°,  the  moll  folemn  invocation  of  the  Divine 
prefence  ever  made  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  put 
an  end  to  the  propriety  of  this  appellation;  for  it 

became 
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became  neceffary  (in  the  progrefs  of  political  Il¬ 
lumination)  to  declare  that  oaths  were  nonfenfe, 
becaufe  the  invoked  was  a  creature  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  grand  federation,  like  Wiefnaupt 
and  Bahrdt’s  Mafonie  Chriltianity,  is  declared,  to 
thofe  initiated  into  the  higher  myfteries,  to  be  a 
lie.  But  if  we  have  no  longer  a  Conjuration  dcs 
Philofophes ,  we  have  a  gang  of  fcribblers  that  has 
got  poffeffion  of  the  public  mind  by  their  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  literary  Journals  of  Germany, 
and  have  made  licentious  fentiments  in  politics, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion,’  as  familiar  as  were  for¬ 
merly  the  articles  of  ordinary  news.  Ail  the  fcep- 
tical  writings  of  England  put  together  will  not 
make  half  the  number  that  have  appeared  in  Pro- 
teftant  Germany  during  the  laft  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  And,,  in  the  Criticifms  on  the  Edicft,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  whether  infidelity  or  difloy alty  fills 
the  moft  pages. 

To  fuch  a  degree  had  the  Illuminati  carried 
this  favourite  and  important  point  that  they  ob^ 
tained  the  direction  even  of  thofe  whofe  office  it 
was  to  prevent  it.  There  is  at  Vienna,  as  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  an  office  for  examining  and  licenfing  writings 
before  they  can  have  their  courfe  in  the  market. 
This  office  publiflies  annually  an  index  of  forbid¬ 
den  books.  In  this  index  are  included  the  accouut 
of  the  laft  Operations  of  Spartacus  and  Philo  in 
the  Order  of  Illuminati ,  and  a  differtation  on  The 
Final  Overthrow  of  Free  Majonry ,  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  performance,  ffiowing  the  gradual  corruption 
and  final  perverlion  of  that  fociety  to  a  ieminary 
of  fedition.  Alfo  the  Vienna  Magazine  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Arts ,  which  contains  many  accounts  of 
the  interferences  of  the  Illuminati  in  the  difturb- 
ances  of  Europe.  The  Cenfor  who  occa honed 
this  prohibition  was  an  Illuminatus  named  Retzcr. 

He 
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He  makes  a  mod  pitiful  and  Jefuitical  defence, 
fihowing  himfelf  completely  vcrfant  in  all  the  chi* 
cane  of  the  Illuminati ,  and  devoted  to  their  In¬ 
fidel  principles.  (See  ReL  Begebcnh .  1795,  p. 

493-) 

There  are  two  performances  which  give  us 
much  information  refpcdting  the  date  of  moral 
and  political  opinions  in  Germany  about  this  time. 
One  of  them  is  called,  Proofs  of  a  hidden  Combina¬ 
tion  to  dcflroy  the  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Writ¬ 
ing  in  Germany .  Thefe  proofs  are  general,  taken 
from  many  concurring  circumdances  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  German  literature.  They  are  convinc¬ 
ing  to  a  thinking  mind,  but  are  too  abdra&ed  to 
be  very  imprdnve  on  ordinary  readers.  The 
other  is  the  appeal  to  my  Country,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  page  84.  This  is  much  more  driking, 
and  in  each  branch  of  literature,  gives  a  progref- 
five  account  of  the  changes  of  femiment,  all  lup- 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  the  books  themielves. 
The  author  puts  it  pad  contradiction,  that  in 
every  fpecies  of  literary  compolition  into  which  it 
was  polfible,  without  palpable  abfurdity,  to  intro¬ 
duce  licentious  and  feditious  principles,  it  was 
done.  Many  romances,  novels,  journeys  through 
Germany  and  other  countries*,  are  written  on 
purpofe  to  attach  praife  or  reproach  to  certain 
fentiments,  characters,  and  pieces  of  conduCt.  The 
Prince,  the  nobleman,  is  made  defpotic,  oppr el- 
five,  unfeeling  or  ridiculous — .the  poor,  and  the 
man  of  talents,  are  unfortunate  and  negleCted — 
and  here  'and  there  a  fidtitious  Graff  or  Baron  is 

*  A  plan  adopted  within  thefe  few  years  in  our  own  country, 
which,  if  profecuted  with  the  fame  indullry  with  which  it  has 
been  begun,  will  foon  render  our  circulating  Libraries  fo  many 
Nurferies  of  Sedition  and  Impiety.  (See  Travels  into  Germany 
by  Efte. ) 

made 
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made  a  divinity,  by  philanthropy  expreffed  in  ro¬ 
mantic  charity  and  kin  duels ,  or  oftentatious  indif¬ 
ference  for  the  little  honours  which  arc  lo  preci¬ 
ous  in  the  eyes  of  a  German. — In  fhort,  the  fyl- 
tem  of  Weifhaupt  and  Knigge  is  carried  into  vi¬ 
gorous  effect  over  all.  In  both  thefe  performances, 
and  indeed  in  a  vaft  number  of  other  pieces,  1  fee 
that  the  influence  ot  Nicholai  is  much  comment¬ 
ed  on,  and  confidercd  as  having  had  the  chief 
hand  in  all  thofe  innovations. 

Thus  I  think  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Union  in  Brandenburgh,  were  infuffleient  for  re¬ 
moving  the  evils  which  they  had  introduced.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  iflue  another 
proclamation  in  November  1790,  warning  his 
fubjefts  of  their  repeated  machinations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoining  the  magiflrates  to  obferve 
carefully  the  aflemblies  in  the  Reading  Societies, 
wThich  were  multiplying  in  his  States.  A  fimilar 
proclamation  was  made  and  repeated  by  the  Re¬ 
gency  of  Hanover,  and  it  was  on  this  occalion 
that  Mauvillon  impudently  avowed  the  molt  anar¬ 
chical  opinions. — But  Weifhaupt  and  his  agents 
were  Hill  bufy  and  fuccefsful.  The  Habit  of  plot¬ 
ting  had  formed  itfelf  into  a  regular  fyftem.  So¬ 
cieties  now  afted  every  where  in  fecret,  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  fimilar  focicties  in  other  places. 
And  thus  a  mode  of  co-operation  was  furnilhed  to 
the  difeontented,  the  reftlefs,  and  the  unprincipled 
in  all  places,  without  even  the  trouble  of  formal 
initiations,  and  without  any  external  appearances 
by  which  the  exiflence  and  occupations  of  the 
members  could  be  difting'liifhed.  The  hydra’s 
teeth  were  already  fown,  and  each  grew  up,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  reft,  and  foon  tent  out  its  own 
offsets, — In  all  places  wiiere  fuch  fecret  prnfticcs 
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wci c  going  on,  there  did  not  fail  to  appear  fom£ 
individuals  of  more  than  common  zeal  and  a<fti- 
vity5  who  took  the  lead,  each  in  his  own  circle. 
X  his  gave  a  coniiiicncy  and  unity  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  reft,  and  they,  encouraged  by  this  co¬ 
operation,  could  now  attempt  things  which  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  ventured  on.  It  is  not 
till  this  ftate  ot  things  obtains,  that  this  influence 
becomes  fenfible  to  the  public.  Philo,  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  unwarily  lets  this  appear.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  numerous  little  focieties  in  which  their 
principles  were  cultivated,  he  fays,  “  we  thus  be- 

“  gin  to  be  formidable. It  may  now  alarm _ but 

it  is  now  too  late.  The  fame  germ  is  now  fprout- 
ing  in  another  place. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  that  about  this 
time  (1787  or  1788,)  there  appeared  an  invitation 

from  a  Baron  or  Prince  S - ,  Governor  of  the 

Dutch  fortrefs  H - ,  before  the  troubles  in  Hol¬ 

land,  to  form  a  fociety  for  the  Protection  of  Princes „ 
— The  plan  is  exprdfed  in  very  enigmatical  terms, 
but  fuch  as  plainly  lhew  it  to  be  merely  an  odd  title, 
to  catch  the  public  eye  ;  for  the  Aftbciation  is  of  the 
fame  feditious  kind  with  all  thofe  already  fpoken  of, 
viz.  profelfing  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  and 
making  them  imagine  that  all  their  hardftiips  proceed 
from  luperftition,  which  fubjeds  them  to  ufelefsand 
crafty  priefts  ;  and  from  their  own  indolence  and 
want  of  patriot ifm,  which  make  them  fubmit  to  the 
mal-adminiftration  of  minifters.  The  Sovereign  is 
iuppofed  to  be  innocent,  but  to  be  a  cypher,  and 
every  magiftrate,  who  is  not  chofen  by  the  people 
adually  under  him,  is  held  to  be  a  delpot,  and  is  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot. — Many  circum fiances  concur 
to  prove  that  the  projector  of  this  infidious  plan  is 
the  Prince  Sal  111s,  who  fo  affiduouflv  fomented  all 
the  dillurbances  in  the  Dutch  and  Auftrian  Nether- 
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lands.  He  had,  before  this  time,  taken  into  his 
fervice  Zwack,  the  Cato  °1  the  Illuminati.  The 
projedl  had  gone  fome  length  when  it  was  dilcovered 

and  fuppreffed  by  the  States. 

Zimmerman,  who  had  been  Prefidentof  the  Illu¬ 
minati  in  Manheim,  was  alfo  a  moll  active  perfon 
in  propagating  their  doctrines  in  other  countries. 
He  was  employed  as  a  miffionary,  and  efe^ecl  fome 
Lodges  even  in  Rome — alfo  at  Neufchatef  and  hi 
Hungary.  He  was  frequently  feen  in  the  latter 
place  by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintallce»  anci 
preached  up  all  the  otteniible  do6lrines  of  Illumina¬ 
ti  fm  in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  made  many 
profelytes.  But  when  it  was  difcovered  that  th-  r 
real  and  fundamental  dodtrines  were  different  from 
thofe  which  he  profeffed  in  order  to  draw  in  profe¬ 
lytes,  Zimmerman  left  the  country  in  hade. — Some 
time  after  this  he  was  arretted  in  Pruffia  for  feditious 
harangues — but  he  efcaped,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  fince. — When  he  was  in  Hungary  he  boafied  of 
having  ere&ed  above  an  hundred  Lodges  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe,  fome  of  which  were  in 
England. 


That  the  Illuminati  and  other  hidden  Cofmo-po- 
litical  focieties  had  fome  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  French  Revolution,  or  at  leatt  in  accelerating  it, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  reading  the  fecret  cor- 
tefpondence,  I  was  always  furprifed  at  not  finding 
any  reports  from  France,  and  fomething  like  a  hefi- 
tation  about  ettablifhing  a  million  there  ;  nor  am  I 
yet  able  thoroughly  to  account  for  it.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  interfered,  both  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Germany,  and 
in  accelerating  its  progrefs.  Some  letters  in  the 

2  K  Brunfwick 
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Brunfwick  Journal  from  one  Campe ,  who  was  an  in- 
fpedtor  of  the  feminaries  of  education,  a  man  of 
talents,  and  an  Illuminatus ,  put  it  beyond  doubt* 
He  was  redding  in  Paris  during  its  firfl  movements, 
and  gives  a  minute  account  of  them,  lamenting 
their  exceffes,  on  account  of  their  imprudence,  and 
the  rifk  of  {hocking  the  nation,  and  thus  deflroying 
the  project,  but  jullifying  the  motives,  on  the  true 
principles  of  Cofmo-politifm.  The  Vienna  Zeit- 
lchrift  and  the  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Fine 
Arts  for  1790,  and  other  pamphlets  of  that  date,  fay 
the  fame  thing  in  a  clearer  manner.  I  {hall  lay  to¬ 
gether  fome  pallages  from  fuch  as  I  have  met  with, 
which  I  think  will  fhew  beyond  all  poffibility  of 
doubt  that  the  Illuminati  took  an  active  part  in  the 
whole  tranfaciion,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been  its 
chief  contrivers.  I  {hall  premife  a  few  observa¬ 
tions,  which  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter* 
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The  French  Revolution. 

During  thefe  difienfions  and  difcortfents, 

and  this  general  fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany,  political  occurrences  in  France  gave  ex- 
ercifeand  full  fcope  for  the  operation  ot  that  fpirit 
of  revolt  which  had  long  growled  in  lecret  in  the 
different  corners  of  that  great  empire.  The  Cof- 
mo-political  and  fceptical  opinions  and  fentiments 
fo  much  cultivated  in  all  the  Lodges  ot  the  Phila - 
lethes  had  by  this  time  been  openly  profeffed  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  fages  of  France,  and  artfully  interwoven 
with  their  ffatiftical  economics.  1  he  many  conteffs 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  about 
the  regiftration  of  his  edidfs,  had  given  occaiibn  to 
much  difcuflion,  and  had  made  the  public  familiar¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  topics  altogether  unfuitable  to 
the  abfolute  monarchy  of  France. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  natural  expectations 
of  the  fubject,  and  the  expediency  of  a  candid  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  Government  to  thefe  expec¬ 
tations,  and  a  view  of  Legiflation  and  Government 
founded  on  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  all  thefe 
things,  was  prodigioufly  promoted  by  the  rafh  inter¬ 
ference  of  France  in  the  difpute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  attempt  to  ruin 
Britain,  even  the  court  of  France  was  obliged  to 
preach  the  doCtrines  of  Liberty,  and  to  take  its  chance 
that  Frenchman  would  confent  to  be  the  only  flaves. 

But  their  officers  and  foldiers,  who  returned  from 
America,  imported  the  American  principles,  and  in 
every  company  found  hearers  who  liftened  with  de¬ 
light  and  regret  to  their  fafcinating  tale  of  American 

independence. 
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I  i  «  During  the  war,  the  Minider,  who 

had  too  confidently  pledged  himfelf  for  the  dedruc- 
ion  ot  Britain,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parifians  to 
ainule  themfelves  with  theatrical  entertainments, 
where  Engltfh  law  was  reprefented  as  oppreflion,ar,d 
every  fretful  extravagance  of  the  Americans  was 

n  aUne^w-a  noWe  firus§le  for  native  freedom. — 
‘  .  filled  for  a  taffe  of  that  liberty  and  equality 
which  they  were  allowed  to  applaud  on  the  flage'; 
but  as  foon  as  they  came  from  the  theatre  into  the 
itreet,  they  found  themfelves  under  all  their  former 
restraints.  I  he  fweet  charm  had  found  its  way  in¬ 
to  their  hearts,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  France  be¬ 
came  as  dull  as  common  life  does  to  a  fond  girl  when 
fhe  lays  down  her  novel. 

.  In  this  irritable  date  of  mind  a  fpark  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  kindling  a  flame.  To  import  this  dange¬ 
rous  delicacy  of  American  growth,  France  had  ex¬ 
pended  many  millions,  and  was  drowned  in  debts. 
The  mad  prodigality  of  the- Royal  Family  and  the 
Court  had  drained  the  treafury,  and  foredalled  every 
ivi  e  ol  the  revenue,  i  he  ediifis  for  new  taxes  and 
forced  loans  were  moll  unwelcome  and  oppreflive. 

rI  he  Avocats  au parlement  had  nothing  to  do  with 
date-affairs,  being  very  little  more  than  barriffers  in 
the  higheff  court  of  judice  ;  and  the  highed  claim 
of  the  Prefidents  of  this  court  was  to  be  a  fort  of 
humble  counlellors  to  the  King  in  common  matters, 
ft  was  a  very  drange  inconfidency  in  that  ingenious 
nation  to  permit  fudi  people  to  touch  on  thole  date- 
.uibjufts  ;  for,  in  faff,  the  King  of  France  was  an 
abfolute  Monarch,  and  the  fnbjetf  s  were  daves.  This, 
is  the  lefult  ot  all  their  painful  refearch,  notwith- 
danding  that  glimmerings  of  natural  judice  and 
pf  freedom  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  records, 

1  nere  could  not  be  found  in  their  hidory  fo 
r’  uch  as  a  tolerable  account  of  the  manner  of 

calling 
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calling  the  nation  together,  to  learn  from  the  people 
how  their  chains  would  belt  pleafe  their  fancy.  But 
all  this  was  againil  nature,  and  it  was  neceffary  that 
it  (hould  come  to  an  end,  the  fir  ft  time  that  the  mo¬ 
narch  confeffed  that  he  could  not  do  every  thing 
unlefs  they  put  the  tools  into  his  hands.  As  things 
were  approaching  gradually  but  rapidly  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  impertinent  interference  (for  lo  a  French¬ 
man,  fubjed  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  muji  think  it) 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  in  general  it  was  patriotic,  however  in  confident 
with  the  conftitution.  They  felt  themfelves  plead¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  natural  juftice.  This 
would  embolden  honeft  and  worthy  men  to  fpeak 
truth,  however  unwelcome  to  the  court.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  it  muft  alfo  be  granted  that  they  fpoke  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  with  refped  to  the  fovereign  powers  ;  and 
they  had  frequently  the  pleafure  of  being  the  means 
of  mitigating  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  by  this  condud,  came  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  fort  of  mediator  between  the  King  and  his 
fubjeds.;  and  as  the  avocats  law  this,  they  naturally 
rofe  in  their  own  eftimation  far  above  the  rank  in 
which  the  conftitution  of  their  government  had  pla¬ 
ced  them.  For  it  muft  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  robe  was  never  confidered  as  the  drels  of  a  No¬ 
bleman,  although  the  caflock  was.  An  advocate  was 
merely  not  a  rotourier  ;  and  though  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  profefljon  more  truly  honourable  than 
the  difpenling  of  diftributive  juftice,  nor  any  fkill 
more  congenial  to  a  rational  mind  than  that  of  the 
pradical  morality  which  we,  in  theory,  confider  as 
the  light  by  which  they  are  always  conduded  ;  and 
although  even  the  artificial  conftitution  of  France 
had  long  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  didates  of  na- 
Uire  and  humanity,  and  confer  nobility,  and  even 

title. 
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title,  on  fuch  of  the  profeffors  of  the  municipal  law 
as  had,  by  their  fkill  and  their  honourable  character, 
Tilen  to  the  firfl:  offices  of  their  profefliqn,  yet  the 
Nobleffe  de  la  Robe  never  could  incorporate  with 
the  Noblefle  du  Sang,  nor  even  with  the  Nobleffe  de 
l’Epee.  The  delcendants  of  a  Marquis  de  la  Robe 
never  could  rife  to  certain  dignities  in  the  church 
and  at  court.  The  avocats  de  la  parlement  felt  this, 
and  fmarted  under  the  exclufion  from*  court- 
honours  ;  and  though  they  eagerly  courted  fuch  no- 
bility  as  they  could  attain,  they  feldom  omitted  any 
opportunity  that  occurred  during  their  junior  prac¬ 
tice,  of  expoling  the  arrogance  of  the  Nobleffe,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  court.  This  increafed  their 
popularity,  and  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things, 
being  certain  of  fupport^  they  went  beyond  their 
former  cautious  bounds,  and  introduced  in  their 
pleadings,  and  particularly  in  their  joint  remon- 
ftrances  againd  the  regidration  of  edicts,  all  the  wire¬ 
drawn  morality,  and  cofmo-political  jurifprudence, 
which  they  had  fo  often  rehearfed  in  the  Lodges, 
and  which  had  of  late  been  openly  preached  by  the 
economics  and  philofophers. 

A  fignal  was  given  to  the  nation  for  engaging  “  en 
malle,>  in  political  difcuffion.  The  Notables  were 
called  upon  to  come  and  advife  the  King  ;  and  the 
points  were  laid  before  them,  in  which  his  Majedy, 
(infallible  till  now)  acknowledged  his  ignorance  or  his 
doubts.  Butwhowere  the  Notables?  Were  they  more 
knowing  than  the  King,  or  lefs  in  need  of  indrudion? 
The  nation  thought  otherwife;  nay,  the  court  thought 
otherwife;  for  in  fome  of  the  royal  proclamations  on 
this  occafion,  men  of  letters  were  invited  to  a  (lift  with 
their  counfels,  and  togive  what  information  their  read¬ 
ing  and  experience  Ihould  fugged:  as  to  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  convoking  the  States  General,  and  of  con¬ 
ducing  their  deliberations.  When  a  Minider  thus. 

folic  its 
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folicits  advice  from  all  the  world  how  to  govern,  he 
mofl  afluredly  declares  his  own  incapacity,  and  tells 
the  people  that  now  they  mull  govern  themfelves. 
This  however  was  done,  and  the  Minifier,  Neckar 
the  Philosopher  and  Philanthropift  of  Geneva,  fet 
the  example,  by  fending  in  his  opinion,  to  be  laid  on 
the  council-table  with  the  reft.  On  this  Signal,  coun- 
fel  poured  in  from  every  garret,  and  the  prefs 
groaned  with  advice  in  every  ftiape.  Ponderous 
volumes  were  written  for  the  Bifhop  or  the  Duke  ; 
a  handfome  8vo  for  the  Notable  Officer  of  eigh¬ 
teen  ;  pamphlets  and  Single  Sheets  for  the  loungers 
in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  fermentation  was  afto- 
nUhing ;  but  it  was  no  more  than  fliould  have  been 
expe&ed  from  the  moll  cultivated,  the  moil  inge¬ 
nious,  and  the  lead  bafhful  nation  on  earth.  All 
wrote,  and  all  read.  Not  contented  with  bringing 
forth  all  the  fruits  which  the  Illumination  of  thefe 
bright  days  of  reaSon  had  raiSed  in  Such  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  conlervatories  of  the  Philalethes ,  and 
which  had  been  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Roufteau,  Raynal.  &c.  the  pa¬ 
triotic  counfellors  of  the  Notables  had  ranfacked 
all  the  writings  of  former  ages.  They  discovered 
that  France  had  always  been  free  !  One 
would  have  thought,  that  they  had  travelled  with 
Sir  }ohn  Mandevillc  in  that  country  where  even 
the  Speeches  of  former  times  had  been  frozen,  and 
were  now  thawing  apace  under  the  beams  of  the 
fun  of  ReaSon.  For  many  of  thefe  eftays  were  as 
incongruous  and  mal  a-propos  as  the  broken  Sen¬ 
tences  recorded  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  Speculator* 
A  gentleman  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  a  per- 
Son  of  great  judgment,  and  well  informed  in  every 
thing  refpe&ing  the  conftitution  and  prefent  con¬ 
dition  of  his  country,  allured  me  that  this  invita¬ 
tion,  followed  by  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Neckar, 

operated 
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operated  like  an  elc&rical  fliock.  In  the  courfe  of" 
four  or  five  days,  the  appearance  of  Paris  was 
completely  changed.  Every  where  one  law  crowds 
flaring  at  papers  palled  on  the  walls-^-breaking 
into  little  parties — walking  up  and  down  the  llreets 
in  eager  converfation— adjourning  to  coffee-houfcs 
- — and  the  converfation  in  all  companies  turned  to 
politics  alone  ;  and  in  all  thefe  convocations  a  new 
vocabulary,  where  every  fecond  word  was  Morali¬ 
ty,  Philanthropy,  Toleration,  Freedom,  and  Equali¬ 
sation  of  property.  Even  at  this  early  period  per- 
fons  were  liftened  to  without  cenfure,  or  even 
furprife,  who  laid  that  it  was  nonfenfe  to  think 
of  reforming  their  government,  and  that  it  mull  be 
completely  changed.  In  Ihort,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
month,  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and  a  rage  for  in¬ 
novation  had  completely  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  Parifians.  The  molt  confpicuous  proof  of  this 
was  the  unexpected  fate  of  the  Parliament.  It  met 
earlier  than  ulual,  and  to  give  greater  eclat  to  its 
patriotic  efforts,  and  completely  to  fecure  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  people,  it  ilTued  an  arret  on  the  pre-' 
fent  Hate  of  the  nation,  containing  a  number  of 
refolutions  on  the  different  leading  points  of  na* 
tional  liberty.  A  few  months  ago  thefe  would 
have  been  joyfully  received  as  the  Magna  Charta, 
of  Freedom,  and  really  contained  all  that  a  wife 
people  Ihould  delire;  but  bccaule  the  Parliament 
had  fometime  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  as 
the  conflitutional  counfel  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
States  Ihould  be  convoked  on  the  principles  of  their 
haft  meeting  in  1614,  which  preferv.ed  the  dillinc- 
tions  of  rank,  all  their  pall  fervices  were  forgotten 
— all  their  hard  llruggle  with  the  former  ad  mi¬ 
ll  ill  rat  ion,  and  their  unconquerable  courage  and 
perfeverance,  which  ended  only  with  their  down¬ 
fall,  all  were  forgotten  ;  and  thofe  dillinguilhed 
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members  whofe  zeal  and  fufteHngs  ranked  them 
with  the  moft  renewed  heroes  and  martyrs  of  pa- 
triotifm,  were  now  regarded  as  the  contemptible 
tools  of  Ariitocracy.  The  Parliament  now  let,  in 
a  fiery  troubled  fit y — to  rife  no  more. 

Of  all  the  barriiters  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
the  moft  confpicuous  for  the  difplay  of  the  en* 
chanting  do&rines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  was 
Mr.  Duval,  fon  of  an  Avocat  in  the  fame  court, 
and  ennobled  about  this  time  under  the  name  of 
Defprefmcnil.  He  was  member  of  a  Lodge  of  the 
Amis  Reunis  at  Paris,  called  the  Contrail  Social 
and  of  the  Lodge  of  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at 
Lyons.  His  teputation  as  a  barriiler  had  hecn  pro- 
digioufly  increafed  about  this  time  by  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  caufe,  where  the  defeendant  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  General  Lally,  after  having  obtained 
the  reftoration  of  the  family  honours,  was  {driv¬ 
ing  to  get  back  fome  of  the  eftates.  Mr.  Lally 
Toliendahl  had  even  trained  himfelf  to  the  pro- 
fefiion,  and  pleaded  his  own  caufe  with  aftoriifh- 
ing  abilities.  But  Defpreimenil  had  near  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  family  which  was  in  pefteifion  of 
the  eftates,  and  oppofed  him  with  equal  powers 
and  more  addrefs.  He  was  on  the  fide  which  was 
moft  agreeable  to  his  favourite  topics  of  declama¬ 
tion,  and  his  pleadings  attracted  much  notice  both 

in  Paris  and  in  fome  of  the  provincial  Parliaments. 

I  mention  theft  things  with  fome  intereft,  becai.fe 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  marked  rivalftiip 
between  Lally  Toliendahl  and  Defprefmeriil,  which 
marbe  Inch  a  figure  in  the  Journals  of  the  National 
Allembly.  It  ended  fatally  for  both.  Lally  Tol¬ 
iendahl  was  obliged  to  quit  the  AfTembly,  when 
e  faw  11  determined  on  the  deftrudion  of  the 
monaic  y  and  of  a. I  civil  order,  and  at  laft  to 
emigrate  trom  his  country  with  the  lols  of  all  his 
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property,  and  to  fublift:  on  the  kindnefs  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Dieprelmenil  attained  his  meridian  of  po¬ 
pularity  by  his  difcovery  of  the  fecret  plan  of  the 
Court  to  eltablifh  the  Cour  plcnierc ,  and  ever  after 
this  took  the  lead  in  all  the  llrong  meafures  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  now  overftepping 
all  bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety,  in  hopes 
of  prelerving  its  influence  after  it  had  rendered 
itfelf  impotent  by  an  unguarded  ftroke.  Defpref- 
menil  was  the  fir  ft  martyr  of  that  Liberty  and 
Equality  which  it  was  now  boldly  preaching, 
having  voluntarily  furrendered  himfelf  a  prifoner 
to  the  officer  lent  to  demand  him  from  the  Par¬ 
liament.  He  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  any  thing  that 
remained  of  the  very  fliadow  of  liberty  after  the 
Revolution,  being  guillotined  by  Robeipierre. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  intrigues  of  Count 
Mirabeau  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  ledi- 
tious  preface  and  notes  on  the  anonymous  letters 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Pruflian  States.  He  alfo, 
while  at  Berlin,  publifhed  an  EJJai  fur  la  Setfe  des 
Illumines ,  one  of  the  ftrangeit  and  moll  impu¬ 
dent  performances  that  ever  appeared.  He  there 
deferibes  a  left  exifting  in  Germany,  called  the 
Illuminated ,  and  lays,  that  they  are  the  moll  ab~ 
furd  and  grofs  fanatics  imaginable,  waging  war 
with  every  appearance  of  Reafon,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  moll  ridiculous  fuperftitions.  He  gives 
fome  account  of  thele,  and  ot  their  rituals,  cere¬ 
monies,  See.  as  if  he  had  feen  them  all.  His.  feft 
is  a  confufed  mixture  of  Chriftian  fuperftitions, 
llofy crucian  nonfenfe,  and  every  thing  that  can 
raife  contempt  and  hatred.  But  no  Inch  Society 
ever  exifted,  and  Mirabeau  confided  in  his  own 
powers  of  deception,  in  order  to  lcreen  from  ob- 
fervation  thofewho  were  known  to  be  Illuminati, 

and  to  hinder  the  rulers  from  attending  to  their 
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real  machinations,  by  means  of  this  Ignis  fatiuis 
of  his  own  brain.  He  knew  perfe&ly  that  the  Il¬ 
luminati  were  of  a  ftamp  diametrically  oppofite  ; 
for  he  was  illuminated  by  Mauvillon  long  before. 
He  gained  his  point  in  fome  meafure,  for  Nicho- 
lai  and  others  of  the  junto  immediately  adopted 
the  whim,  and  called  them  Objcurantem,  and 
joined  with  Mirabeau  in  placing  on  the  lift  of  Ob- 
Jcurantem  feveral  perfons  whom  they  wiftied  to 
make  ridiculous. 

Mirabeau  was  not  more  difcontented  with  the 
Court  of  Berlin  for  the  fmall  regard  it  had  teftifi- 
ed  for  his  eminent  talents,  than  he  w  as  with  his 
own  Court,  or  rather  with  the  minifter  Calonne, 
who  had  lent  him  thither.  Calonne  had  been 
greatly  diiTatisfied  wTith  his  conduct  at  Beilin, 
where  his  felf-conceit,  and  his  piivate  piojecfts, 
had  made  him  a  ft  in  a  w  ay  almoft  contrary  to  the 
purpgfcs  of  his  million.  IVlirabcau  was  thci  cfoi  t 
in  a  rage  at  the  minifter,  and  published  a  pam- 
phlet,  in  which  his  celebrated  memorial  on  the 
ft  ate  of  the  nation,  and  the  means  of  relieving  it, 
was  treated  with  the  utmoft  leverity  of  re-proach  j 
and  in  this  conteft  his  mind  was  wrought  up  to 
that  violent  pitch  of  opposition  which  he  ever  af¬ 
ter  maintained*  To  be  noticed,  and  to  lead,  were 
his  foie  objects — and  he  found,  that  taking  the  fide 
of  the  difcontented  was  the  belt  licld  for  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  reftlefs  ambition. — \  et  there  was  no 
man  that  was  more  devoted  to  the  principles  of  a 
court  than  count  Mirabeau,  provided  he  had  a 
(hare  in  the  adminiftration ;  and  he  would  have 
obtained  it,  if  any  thing  moderate  would  have 
fatisfied  him — but  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of 
him  but  a  place  of  aftive  truft,  and  a  high  de¬ 
partment.  For  fuch  offices  all  knew  him  to  be  to¬ 
tally  unfit.  He  wanted  knowledge  of  great  things, 
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sna  was  learned  only  in  the  buftling  detail  of  in¬ 

trigue,  and  at  any  time  would  facrifice  every 
tnng  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his 
^nmaut  eloquence,  and  indulging  his  paffion  for 
utire  and  reproach. — -The  greateft  obftacle  to  his 
advancement  was  the  ahjedt  worthleffnefs  of  his 
c  )ji  after.  What  we  ufually  call  profligacy,  viz, 
oc  »  -  ;uehery,  gaming,  impiety,  and  every  kind  of 
ie i duality,  were  not  enough— he  was  dellitute  of 

eru  ;  v^ce" — 'tricks  which  would  difgrace 

a  tldH -catcher,  were  never  boggled  at  in  order  to 
inpr-iy  his  expences.  For  inftance,— His  father  and 
mother  had  a  procefs  of  reparation— Mirabeau  had 
juir  been  liberated  from  prifon  for  a  grofs  mifde- 
m(  anour,  and  was  in  want  of  money — He  went 
*1:S  hi tiier ?  Tided  with  him  in  invectives  againft 
Ins  'Hither,  and,  for  ioo  guineas,  wrote  his  fa - 
tllcl  b  memorial  for  the  court. — He  then  went  to 
>  mother,  and  by  a  limilar  conduct  got  the  fame 
mm  from  her — and  both  memorials  were  prefen  t- 
ed.  Drinking  was  the  only  vice  in  which  he  did 
rot  indulge — his  exhaufted  conflitution  did  not 
ei  mit  it.  His  brother,  the  Vifcount,  on  the  con- 
ai  y,  was  apt  to  exceed  in  jollity.  One  day  the 
Hint  laid  to  him,  “  How  can  you.  Brother,  fb 

1  ex  pole  yourfelf?” - “  What  l”  fays  the  Vif- 

count,  “  how  inlatiable  you  are - Nature  has 

^  (  vciy  vice,  and  having  left  me  only 

“  ll)ls°ne,  you  grudge  it  me.” — When  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  making  for  the  States-General,  he  of- 
fcicd  hi  m  It  If  a  candidate  in  Ins  own  order  at  A.ix 
— But  he  was  fo  abhorred  by  the  Nobleffe,  that 
they  not  only  rejected  him  but  even  drove  him 
fiom  tin  ir  meetings.  This  affront  fettled  hismea- 
fures,  and  he  deurmined  on  their  ruin.  He  went 
to  t ne  Commons,  diiclaimed  his  being  a  gentle- 
xn.an,  fat  up  a  little  fhop  in  the  market  place  of 
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Aix,  and  fold  trifles — and  now,  fully  refolved  what 
line  he  (hould  purfne,  he  courted  the  Commons, 
by  joining  in  all  their  exceffes  againft  the  No- 
blefle,  and  was  at  laft  returned  a  member  of  the 
Aflenibly. 

From  this  account  of  Mirabeau  we  can  cafily 
foretcl  the  ufe  he  would  make  of  the  Illumination 
which  he  had  received  in  Germany.  Its  grand 
truths  and  juft  morality  feem  to  have  had  the 
fame  effects  on  his  mind  as  on  that  of  Weifhaupt 
or  Bahrdt. 

In  the  year  i~68,  Mirabeau,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord, 
afterwards  Bifhop  or  Autun  (the  man  lo  puffed  in 
the  National  Allemblies  as  the  brighti  ft  patte  rn  of 
humanity)  reformed  a  Lodge  of  Phil  ale  thes  in 
Paris,  which  met  in  the  Jacobin  College  or  Con¬ 
vent.  It  was  one  of  the  Amis  Reunis ,  which  had 
now  rid  itfelf  of  all  the  infignificant  myfticifm  of 
the  fedt.  This  was  now  become  troublefome,  and 
took  up  the  time  which  would  be  much  better 
employed  by  the  Chevaliers  du  Solid ,  and  other 
Hill  more  refined  champions  of  reafon  and  uni- 
verfal  citizenfhip.  Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it 
fome  of  that  Illumination  which  had  beamed  up¬ 
on  him  when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In  1788,  he  and 
the  Abbe  were  wardensof  the  lodge.  They  found 
that  they  had  not  acquired  all  the  dexterity  of 
management  that  he  underftood  was  pradtifed  by 
Jiis  Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their 
connection,  and  conducting  their  corefpondence. 
A  letter  was  therefore  lent  from  this  Lo  '•  e7  figu- 
ed  by  thefe  two  gentlemen,  to  the  Lie  1  i\  .1  in 
Germany,  requefting  their  affiftance  a.<d 
tion.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  and  dur  ■  the 
fitting  of  the  Notables,  a  deputation  v.  ..s  sunt 
from  the  German  Illuminati  to  catch  this  gidr 
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ons  opportunity  of  carrying  their  plan  into  full 
execution  with  the  greatefl  eclat. 

Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonftrate 
the  early  intentions  of  a  party,  and  this  a  great 
party,  in  France  to  overturn  the  conftitution  com¬ 
pletely,  and  plant  a  democracy  or  oligarchy  on 
its  ruins.  The  Illuminati  had  no  other  objeft. — 
They  accounted  all  Princes  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
and  all  privileged  orders  their  abettors.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  eitablilh  a  government  of  Morality,  as 
they  called  it,  ( Sittenregimcnt J  where  talents  and 
character  (to  be  eitimated  by  their  own  fcale,  and 
by  themfelves)  fhould  alone  lead  to  preferment. 
They  meant  to  abolifn  the  laws  which  protected 
property  accumulated  by  long  continued  and  fuc- 
cefsful  induftry-,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  any 
fuch  accumulation.  They  intended  to  eftabiifh 
univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  imprefcripti- 
ble  Rights  of  Man,  (at  lead  they  pretended  all 
this  to  thofe  who  were  neither  Magi  or  Regentes.) 
And,  as  ncceffary  preparations  for  all  this,  they 
intended  to  root  out  all  religion  and  ordinary  mo¬ 
rality,  and  even  to  break  the  bonds  of  domeflic 
life,  by  deftroying  the  veneration  for  marriage- 
vows,  and  by  taking  the  education  of  children 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents.  This  was  all  that 
the  Illuminati  could  teach ,  and  this  was  PRE¬ 
CISELY  WHAT  FRANCE  HAS  DONE. 

I  cannot  proceed  in  the  narration  without  de¬ 
filing  the  page  with  the  detelled  name  of  Orleans , 
Piained  with  everv  thing  that  can  degrade  or  difgrace 
human  nature.  lie  only  wanted  Illumination,  to 
(hew  him  in  a  fyflem  all  the  opinions,  difpofitions, 
and  principles  which  filled  his  own  wicked  heart. 
This  contemptible  being  was  illuminated  by  Mira- 
beau,  and  has  fhown  hitnfelf  the  moft  zealous  dif- 
ciple  of  the  Order.  In  his  oath  of  allegiance  he 
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declares,  “  That  the  interefts  and  the  objed  of  the 
“  Order  {hall  be  rated  by  him  above  all  other  rela- 
“  tions,  and  that  he  will  ferve  it  with  his  honour, 

“  his  fortune,  and  his  blood.”— He  has  kept  lus 

word,  and  has  lacrificed  them  all  And  le  ias  een 

treated  in  the  true  ipirit  of  the  Order— ufed  as  a 

mere  tool,  cheated  and  ruined.— For  I  mull  now 
add,  that  the  French  borrowed  from  the  Illuminati  a 
maxim,  unheard  of  in  any  othei  aflociation  o  an 
ditti,  viz.  that  of  cheating  each  other.  As  the  ma¬ 
nagers  had  the  foie  polTehion  ot  the  higier  in)  e 
ries,  and  led  the  reft  by  principles  which  they  heid 
to  be  falfe,  and  which  they  employed  only  for  the 
purpofeof  fecuring  the  co-operation  of  the  interior 
Brethren,  fo  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Petlnon,  and  others, 
led  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  firft  by  his  wicked  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  expeiflation  of  obtaining  that  crown 
which  they  intended  to  break  in  pieces,  t  lat  t  ley 
might  get  the  ufe  of  his  immenfe  fortune,  and  of 
his  influence  on  the  thoulands  of  his  depen  mg 
fycophants,  who  ate  his  bread  and  pandered  to  ns 
grofs  appetites.  Although  we  very  loon  find  him 
ading  as  an  Illuminatus ,  we  cannot  fup pole  him  10 
loft  to  common  fenfe  as  to  contribute  his  fortune,  an 
rifle  his  life,  merely  in  order  that  the  one  (hould  be 
afterwards  taken  from  him  by  law,  and  the  othei 
put  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  groom  01  his  pimp. 
Hefurely  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  his  indolent 
relation.  And  indeed  Mirabeau  laid  to  Bet  gal  e, 
that  when  the  projed  was  mentioned  to  the  Duke 

of  Orleans,  he  received  it  with  all  poflible  gia~ 
u  cioufnefs,”  ( avec  toute  la  grace  imaginable.}  dur¬ 
ing  the  contefts  between  the  Court  and  the  1  arlia- 
ment  of  Paris,  he  courted  popularity  with  an  inde¬ 
cency  and  folly  that  nothing  can  explain  but  a  mad 
and  fiery  ambition  which  blinded  his  eyes  to  all  con¬ 
sequences.  This  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  bis  behav  1- 
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our  at  Veriailles  on  the  dreadful  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 

tolx-r,  1789  The  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet  prove 
■  ie  moll  incontellible  manner,  that  during  the 

and7har°  lt  ,0fe  T  days  he  was  repeatedly  feem, 
•  d  that  whenever  he  was  recognized  bv  the  crowd 

e  was  huzzaed  with  Five  Orleans ,  Vive  noire  Rot 
C’  then  withdrew,  and  was  feen  in 

I? 1  P  ;K:es-  w htie  all  about  the  unfortunate  Rov- 
t  a  were  the  ut mod  concern  for  their  fate 
ie  was  m  gay  humour,  chatting  on  indifferent  fub- 
J  •.  lj,s  'alt  appearance  in  the  evening  of  the  Kth 

v. as : ijo tit  nine  o’clock,  converfing  in  a  corner  with 
men  ddguded  in  mean  drefs,  and  fome  in  women’s 
clothes ;  among  whom  were  Mirabeau,  Barnave 

upo:  t  and  oiher  deputies  of  the  Republican  party 
and  thele  men  were  <een  immediately  after,  con- 

regiment  de  Flandre 
,  c°rruption  of  which  they  had  chat  day  coropleat- 
ea  ne  was  feen  again  next  morning,' converfing 

w. i th  the  fame  perfons  in  women’s  drefs.  And  when 
ie  nmuted  Sovereign  was  dragged  in  triumph  to 

f  TS'  ,T  .  ea.n*  was  aSaui  feen  fkulking  in  a  balcony 
behind  Ins  children,  to  view  the  proceffion  of  devils 

ana  furies  ;  anxioutly  hoping  all  the  while  that  fome 
oiitui  bance  would  aide  in  which  the  King  might 
j/crn  1.  I  fhouid  liave  added  that  he  was  feen  in  the 
morning  at  the  top  of  the  Hairs,  pointing  the  way 
with  his  hand  to  the  mob;  where  they  fhouid  go 

hjle  ie  went  by  another  road  to  the  King.  In 
liiort,  he  went  about  trembling  like  a  coward,  wait¬ 
ing  lor  the  explolion  which  might  render  it  fafe  for 
1  mi  to  fliew  himfelf.  Mirabeau  faid  of  him,  “  The 
fellow  carries  a  loaded  piflol  in  his  bofom,  but  will 
nei  cl  dare  to  pull  the  trigger.”  He  was  laved,  not- 
-  n n (landing  Ins  own  tolly,  by  being  joined  in  the 

acculation  with  Mirabeau,  who  could  not  refeue  him- 
fell  without  11  riving  alio  for  Orleans,  whom  he  def- 
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pifed,  while  he  made  ufe  of  his  fortune. — In  fhort, 
Orleans  was  but  half  illuminated  at  this  time,  and 
hoped  to  be  King  or  Regent. 

Yet  he  was  deeply  veiled  in  the  preparatory  lef- 
fons  of  Iilunainatiiin,  and  well  convinced  of  its  fun¬ 
damental  truths.  He  was  well  allured  of  the  great 
influence  of  the  women  in  fociety,  and  he  employed 
this  influence  like  a  true  diiciple  of  Weifhaupt. — 
Above  three  hundred  nymphs  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  Palais  Royal  were  provided  with  ecus  and  Louis 
d’ors,  by  his  grand  procureur  the  Abbe  Sieves,  and 
were  fent  to  meet  and  to  illuminate  the  two  battalions 
of  the  Reeiment  de  Flandre,  who  were  coming  to 
Verlaill  es  for  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Family. 
The  privates  of  one  of  thefe  regiments  came  and  in¬ 
formed  their  officers  of  this  attempt  made  on  their 
loyalty. — '45,000b  livreswere  given  them  at  St.  De¬ 
nys,  to  make  them  difband  the mfe Ives — and  the 
poor  lads  were  at  full  dazzled  by  the  name  of  a  fum 
that  was  not  familiar  to  them — but  when  fome  think¬ 
ing  head  among  them  told  them  that  it  only  amount¬ 
ed  to  two  Louis  d’ors  a  piece,  they  difclofed  the  bri¬ 
bery.  They  were  then  offered  90,000,  but  never 
faw  it.  (Depolitions  at,  the  Chatelet  No.  317*) 
Mademoifelle  Therouane,  th  z  favor  it  a  of  the  day, 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  the  mod  active  perfon  of  the 
armed  mob  from  Paris,  duelled  en  Amazonne ,  with 
all  the  elegance  of  the  opera,  and  turned  many 
young  heads  that  day  which  were  afterwards  taken 
off  by  the  guillotine.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  acknow¬ 
ledged,  before  his  death,  that  he  had  expended  above 
50,000!.  flerling  in  corrupting  the  Gardes  Francoifes. 
The  armed  mob  which  came  from  Paris  to  Verfailles 
on  the  5th  of  October,  importuning  the  King  for 
bread,  had  their  pockets  filled  with  crown  pieces — 
and  Orleans  was  feen  on  that  day  by  two  gentlemen, 
with  a  bag  of  money  fo  heavy  that  it  was  faflened  to 
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his  clothes  with  a  ilrap,  to  hinder  it  from  being  op- 
prellive,  and  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  it 
lliould  be  acceflible  in  an  inttant.  (See  the  Depott- 
tionsat  the  Chatelet,  No.  177.) 

But  fuch  was  the  contempt  into  which  his  grof* 
profligacy,  his  cowardice,  and  his  niggardly  dilpofi- 
tion,  had  brought  him  with  all  parties,  that,  if  he 
had  not  been  quite  bunded  by  his  wicked  ambition, 
and  by  his  implacable  refentment  of  feme  bitter 
taunts  he  had  gotten  from  the  King  and  Queen,  he 
mull:  have  (een  very  early  that  he  was  to  be  facrificed 
as  icon  as  he  bad  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  fadion. 
At  prefent,  his  alTiftance  was  of  the  utmott  confe- 
quence.  His  irnmenfe  fortune,  much  above  three 
millions  tterling,  was  almoft  exbautted  during  the 
three  fir  ft  years  of  the  Revolution.  But  (what  was 
of  more  conlequence)  he  had  almoft  unbounded 
authority  among  the  Free  Mafons. 

In  this  country  we  have  no  conception  of  tire 
authority  of  a  National  Grand  Matter.  When 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  by  great  exertions 
among  the  jarring  feds  in  Germany,  had  got  hirn- 
felt  eteded  Grand  Matter  of  the  StriEl  Obfervanz , 
it  gave  ferious  alarm  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  all  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
their  connivance  at  the  attempts  of  the  Illumina¬ 
ti  to  diferedit  that  party.  In  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  the  inhabitants  paid  more  refped  to  the 
Grand  Matter  of  the  Mafoi  s  titan  to  their  refpee- 
live  Princes.  The  authority  of  the  D.  of  Orleans 
in  France  was  ttiil  greater,  in  confcquence  of  his 
employing  his  fortune  to  lupport  it.  About  eight 
years  before  the  Revolution  he  had  (not  without 
much  intrigue  and  many  bribes  and  promifes) 
been  eluded  Grand  Mailer  of  France,  having 
under  his  dir<  diotis  ail  the  hnproved Lodges.  The 
whole  AlTocintion  was  called  the  Grand  Orient  dc 
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la  France ,  and  in  1785  contained  266  of  thele 
Lodges;  (fee  Freymaurcrifche  Zeitung,  Neuwicd 
1787.)  Thus  he  had  the  management  of  all  thole 
Secret  Societies  ;  and  the  licentious  and  irreligi¬ 
ous  fentitnents  which  were  currently  preached 
there,  were  fure  of  his  hearty  concurrence.  The 
fame  intrigue  which  procured  him  the  fupreme 
chair,  mult  have  filled  the  Lodges  with  his  de¬ 
pendents  and  emiffaries,  and  thefe  men  could  not 
better  earn  their  pay,  than  bv  doing  their  utmoft 
to  propagate  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impurity 


of  manners. 

But  fomething  more  was  wanted  :  Difrefpeft 
for  the  higher  Orders  of  the  State,  and  difloyalty 
to  the  Sovereign. — It  is  not  lb  cafy  to  conceive 
how  thefe  fentiments,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
could  meet  with  toleration,  and  even  encourage¬ 
ment,  in  a  nation  noted  for  its  profdfions  of  vene¬ 
ration  for  its  Monarch,  and  for  the  pride  of  its 
Noblelfe.  Yet  I  am  certain  that  Inch  dodtrincs 
were  habitually  preached  in  the  Lodges  of  Phila- 
lethes ,  and  Amis  Reunis  de  la  Verite .  That  they 
fhould  be  very  current  in  Lodges  of  low-born 
Literati,  and  other  Brethren  in  inferior  Rations, 
is  natural,  and  I  have  already  faid  enough  on  this 
head.  But  the  French  Lodges  contained  many 
gentlemen  in  ealy,  and  affluent  circumftances.  I 
do  not  expect  inch  confidence  in  my  aflertions,  that 
even  in  thefe  the  fame  opinions  were  very  preva¬ 
lent.  I  was  therefore  much  pleafed  with  a  piece  of 
information  which  I  got  while  thele  (beets  were 
printing  off,  which  corroborates  my  aflertions. 

This  is  a  performance  called  La  voile  retiree ,  on  le 
Secret  d e  la  Revolution  explique  par  la  Franc  Macon - 
nerie .  It  was  written  bv  a  Mr.  Lefranc,  Prelident. 
of  the  Seminary  of  the  Eudifis  at  Caen  in  Norman¬ 
dy,  and  a  fecond  edition  was  publiftied  at  Paris  in 
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1  70*2.  I  he  author  was  butchered  in  the  mafia  ere  of 
Se  ptember.  He  fays,  that  on  the  death  of  a  friend, 
who  had  been  a  very  zealous  Mafon,  and  many  years 
Mailer  of  a  refpedlable  Lodge,  lie  found  among  his 
papers  a  col  led! ion  of  Mafonic  writings,  containing 
tn.e  tituals,  catecbifms,  and  fymbols  of  every  kind^ 
belonging  to  a  long  train  of  degrees  of  Free  Mafon- 
i  v,  together  with  many  difeourfes  delivered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Lodges,  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings. 

‘  lle  pevufal  failed  him  with  aftonifliment  and  anxiety, 
vor  he  lonnd  that  dodrines  were  taught,  and  maxims 
of  cotnlud  were  inculcated,  which  were  fubverlive 
ot  religion  and  of  all  good  order  in  the  date  ;  and 
v.  ojcli  not  only  countenanced  difloyalty  and  fedition 
hut  even  invited  to  it.  He  thought  them  fo  dange¬ 
rous  to  the  (late,  that  he  lent  an  account  of  them  to 
the  ArchbrOiop  of  Paris  long  before  the  Revolution 
and  always  hoped  that  that  Reverend  Prelate  would 
represent  the  matter  to  his  Majefly’s  Minillers,  and 
i>;at  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  meetings  of  this 
dangerous  Society,  or  would  at  leaf!  retrain  them 
bom  Inch  exceffes.  But  he  was  difappointed,  and 
t.iereiore  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them  before  the 
public?. 

Mr.  Lefranc  fays  exprefsly,  that  this  (hocking 
perverfion  of  Free  Malbnry  to  ('editions  purpofes 

*  Had  the  good  man  been  fpared  but  a  few  months,  his  fur- 
pnle  at  this  neglect  would  have  ceafed.  For,  on  the  loth  of 
November  1793,  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  came  to  the  Bar  of  the 
A  {Terribly,  accompanied  by  his  Vicar  and  eleven  other  Clergymen 
v  hc)  there  renounced  their  Chriilianity  and  their  clerical  vows  • 
acknowledging  that  they  had  played  the  villain  for  many  years 
again (i  their  conferences,  teaching  what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie,  and 
were  now  refolved  to  be  honeft  men.  The  Vicar  indeed  had  be- 
have.!  like  a  true  Illuminatus  fame  time  before,  by  running  ofF  with 
another  man's  wife  and  his  ttrong  box. — None  of  them,  however,  i 
n.:ern  to  have  attained  the  higher  mylteries,  for  they  were  all 
Jotmed  not  long  after. 
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was,  in  a  great  meafure,  but  a  late  thing,  and  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  agents  of  the  Grand 
Maher,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  Mafonic  Fraternity  was 
hoftile  to  Chriftianity  and  to  good  morals,  and 
that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  great  fchifmatic 
Fauitus  Socinus,  who  being  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Servetus,  at  Geneva,  fell  on  this  method  of  pro¬ 
mulgating  his  doftrines  among  the  great  in  fecret. 
This  opinion  is  but  ill  fupported,  and  is  incompa¬ 
tible  with  many  circumflances  in  Free  Mafonry — 
But  it  is  out  of  our  way  at  prefen t,  Mr.  Lefranc 
then  takes  particular  notice  of  the  many  degrees 
of  Chivalry  cultivated  in  the  Lodges,  and  {hows 
how,  by  artful  changes  in  the  fucceflive  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  lame  fymbols,  the  doctrines  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  and  of  all  revealed  religion,  are  com¬ 
pletely  exploded,  and  the  P hilojophe  Inconnu  be* 
comes  at  laft  a  profelfed  AtheilL — He  then  takes 
notice  of  the  political  doftrincs  which  are  in  like 
manner  gradually  unfolded,  by  which  “  patriot- 
ifm  and  loyalty  to  the  prince  are  declared  to  be 


u 
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narrow  principles,  inconfiftcnt  with  universal 
benevolence,  and  with  the  native  and  impre- 
fci  iptible  rights  of  man  •  civil  fubordination  is 
adlual  oppredion,  and  Princes  arc  ex  officio  ufur- 
peis  and  tyrants.  9  Thefe  principles  he  fairly 
deduces  fiom  the  Catechifms  of  the  Chevalier  du 
Sohcf  and  of  the  P hilojophe  Inconnu .  He  then 
proceeds  to  notice  more  particularly  the  intrigues 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  From  thefc  it  appears  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  ambitious  views  and  hopes  had  been 
of  long  Handing,  and  that  it  was  entirely  by  his 
iupport  and  encouragement  that  feditious  doc¬ 
trines  were  permitted  in  the  Lodges.  Many  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  were  dilguftcd  and  left 
thefe  Lodges,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
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a b (cncc  to  improve  the  Lodges  (till  more,  that  is 
to  make  them  Hill  more  anarchical  and  (editions. 
Numbers  of  paltry  fcribblers  who  haunted  the 
Palace  Royal,  were  admitted  into  the  Lodges,  and 
there  vented  their  poifonous  doctrines.  The  Duke 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  French  guards, 
introducing  many  of  the  privates  and  inferior  of¬ 
ficers  into  the  obfcure  and  even  the  more  refpec- 
table  Lodges,  fo  that  the  officers  were  frequently 
difgnfted  in  t lie  Lodges  by  the  infolent  behaviour 
at  their  own  loldiers  under  the  malk  of  Mafonic 
'  Brotherhood  and  Equality — and  this  behaviour  be¬ 
came  not  unfrequent  even  out  of  doors.  He  aflerts 
with  great  confidence  that  the  troops  were  much 
corrupted  by  thefe  intrigues — and  that  when  they 
fometimes  declared,  on  lervice,  that  they  would 
not  fire  0:2  their  Brethren ,  the  phrafe  had  a  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  their  Mafonic  Fraternity,  be¬ 
came  they  recognifed  many  of  their  Brother  Ma- 
fons  in  every  crowd. — And  the  corruption  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  extended  to  every  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  theie  was  a  Municipality  and  a  Mafon 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Lcfranc  then  turns  our  attention  to  many 

•/ 

peculiarities  in  the  Revolution,  which  have  a  rc- 
icmblance  to  the  practices  in  Free  Mafonrv.  Not 
only  was  the  arch  rebel  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Grand  Mailer,  but  the  chief  aftors  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Rochefoucault,  and 
others,  were  diftinguifhed  office-bearers  in  the 
great  Lodges.  He  fays  that  the  diftribution  of 
France  into  departments,  diftri&s,  circles,  can¬ 
tons  ,  Ac,  is  perfectly  (imilar,  with  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  ,  to  a  diftribution  which  he  had  re¬ 
marked  in  the  corrcipoudence  of  the  Grand  Ori¬ 
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ent*.  The  Proficient’s  hat  in  the  National  Affcrn- 
bly  is  copied  from  that  of  a  Trcs  Venerable  Grand 
Maitre . — The  fcarf  of  a  Municipal  Officer  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a  Brother  Apprentice. — When 
the  Affemblv  celebrated  the  Revolution  in  the 

J 

Cathedral,  they  accepted  of  the  higlieit  honours 
of  Mafonry  by  paffing  under  the  Arch  of  Steel, 
formed  by  the  drawn  fiwords  of  two  ranks  of  Bre¬ 
thren. — Alfo  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Affembly  protected  the  meetings  of  Free 
Mafons,  while  it  preremptorily  prohibited  every 
other  private  meeting.  'The  obligation  of  laying 
afide  all  liars,  ribbands,  erodes,  and  other  honour¬ 
able  diltinftions,  under  the  pretext  of  Fraternal 
Equality,  was  not  merely  a  prelude,  but  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  preparation  for  the  deftruction  of  all 
civil  diftindlions,  which  took  place  almoid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution, — and  the  fir  ft  pre- 
pojal  of  a  fur  render ,  fays  Mr.  Lcfranc,  Teas  made 
by  a  zealous  Mafcn.-^lic  farther  obferves,  t h at 
the  horrible  and  fanguinary  oaths,  the  daggers, 
death-heads,  crofs-bones,  the  imaginary  combats 
with  the  murderers  of  Hiram,  and  many  other 
gloomy  ceremonies,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
harden  the  heart',  to  remove  its  natural  difguft  at 
deeds  of  horror,  and  have  paved  the  way  for  thofc 
(hocking  barbarities  which  have  made  the  name 
of  Frenchmen  abhorred  over  all  Europe.  The  fe 
deeds  were  indeed  perpetrated  by  a  mob  of  fana¬ 
tics;  but  the  principles  were  promulgated  and 
folic  red  by  perfons  who  (lyle  themfeives  philo- 
fophers. 

I  fee  more  evidence  of  thefe  important  facts  io 
another  book  juft  published  bv  an  cmirrant  5 


i  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  is  perfectly  iimilar  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  denominations  which  appear  in  the  fee  ret  corref- 
pondenceof  the  Bavarian  Ilhiminab. 
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tleman  (Mr.  Latocnaye).  He  confirms  my  repeat¬ 
ed  affertions,  that  all  the  irreligious  and  feditious 
doftrines  were  the  fubjecls  of  repeated  harangues 
in  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and  that  all  the  principles 
ot  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  public  mind  was 
as  it  were  let  on  fire,  were  nothing  but  enthufiai- 
tic  amplifications  of  the  common-place  cant  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  arofe  naturally  out  of  it.  He 
even  thinks  44  that  this  mufl  of  necejfity  be  the  cafe 
44  in  every  country  where  the  minds  of  the  lower 
44  claffesof  the  State  are  in  any  way  confiderably 
44  fretted  or  irritated  :  it  is  almolt  impolfible  to 
44  avoid  being  drawn  into  this  vortex,  whenever 
44  a  difeontented  mind  enters  into  a  Mafon  Lodge, 
44  The  flale  ftory  of  brotherly  love,  which  at  an- 

other  time  would  only  lull  the  hearer  afleep,- 
44  now  makes  him  prick  up  his  ears,  and  liften 
44  with  avidity  to  the  filly  tale,  and  he  cannot 
4i  hinder  fretting  thoughts  from  continually  rank- 
44  ling  in  Ills  mind/’ 

Mr.  Latocnaye  fays  exprefslyl,  u  That  notwith- 
44  (landing  tlie  general  contempt  of  the  public  for 
44  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  authority  as  Grand 
44  Mailer  of  the  Mafons  gave  him  the  greatell 
44  opportunity  that  a  feditious  mind  could  defire 
44  for  helping  forward  -the  Revolution.  He  had 
44  ready  to  his  hand  a  connected  fyftem  of  hidden 
44  Societies,  protected  by  the  State,  habituated  to 
4C  fccrecy  and  artifice,  and  already  tinged  with 
44  the  very  enthuliafm  he  wiflied  to  infpire.  In 
44  thefc  he  formed  political  committees,  into  which 
44  only  his  agents  were  admitted.  He  filled  the 
44  Lodges  with  the  French  guards,  whom  he  cor- 
44  rupted  with  money  and  hopes  of  preferment; 
44  and  by  means  of  the  Abbe  Sicyes,  and  other 
44  emiffaries,  they  were  harangued  with  all  the  fo- 
44  phillica!  declamation,  or  cant  of  Mafonry.  ’ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  all  this  was  peculiar 
to  the  Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient  ;  but  that 
there  were  many  (not  very  many,  if  we  judge  by 
the  Neuwied  almanac,  which  reckons  only  289*111 
all  France  In  1784,  of  which  266  were  of  the 
Grand  Orient)  Lodges  who  continued  on  the  old 
plan  of  amufing  themielves  with  a  little  lblemn  trif¬ 
ling.  He  coincides  with  Mr.  Lefranc  in  the  opinion 
that  the  awful  and  gloomy  rituals  of  Mafonry,  and 
particularly  the  fevere  trials  of  confidence  and  fub- 
miflion,  mud  have  a  great  tendency  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  fit  a  man  for  attrocious  actions.  No  one 
can  doubt  of  this  who  reads  the  following  in  dance  : 

“  A  candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the 
<C/  highed  Orders,  after  having  heard  many  threat- 
“  enings  denounced  againd  all  who  fhould  betray 
“  the  Secrets  of  the  Order,  was  conducted  to  a 
44  place  where  he  faw  the  dead  bodies  of  feveral 
“  who  were  laid  to  have  buffered  for  their  trea- 
“  chery.  He  then  faw  his  own  brother  tied  hand 
“  and  foot,  begging  his  mercy  and  intercedion. 
44  He  was  informed  that  this  perfon  was  about  to 
44  fuller  the  punifhment  due  to  this  offence,  and 
“  that  it  was  referved  for  him  (the  candidate)  to 
“  be  the  inftrument  of  this  juft  vengeance,  and 
44  that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  manifeft- 
“  ing  that  he  was  completely  devoted  to  the  Or- 
“  der.  It  being  oblerved  that  his  countenance 
44  gave  figns  of  inward  horror,  (the  perfon  in 
44  bonds  imploring  his  mercy  all  the  while)  he 
44  was  told  that  in  order  to  fpare  his  feelings,  a 

bandage  fhould  he  put  over  his  eyes.  A  dagger 
44  was  then  put  into  his  right  hand,  and  being 
44  hood-winked,  his  left  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
46  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he  was 
“  then  ordered  to  ftrike.  He  inflantly  obeyed  ; 
44  and  when  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes 
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<c  h  faw  that  it  was  a  lamb  that  he  had  [tabbed. 
c  S  Hy  Ibcli  trials  and  fuch  wanton  cruelty  are 
4  t  only  for  training  con  i  pi  r  a  tors.’ r 

•vir.  Latocnaye  adds,  that  44  when  he  had  been 
l(  1  hated,  an  eld  gentleman  afked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  whole?”  He  anfwered,  4's  A  great 
h.al  of  node,  and  much  nonfenfe.”  44  Nonfenfe.” 
i  t  i  e  other,  41  don’t  judge  fo  rafhly,  young  man  ; 

;  ■  have  worked  thefe  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
farther  I  advanced,  it  interefied  me  the  more  ; 
l  opped  ihort,  and  nothing  (hall  prevail  on 
advance  a  flep  farther.”  In  another  con- 
'  vr  fa  Lion  the  gentleman  faid,  44  I  imagine  that  my 
Sop  )2ge  was  owing  to  my  refufal  about  nine  years 
,  to  lift en  to  iome  perfons  who  made  to  me, 
it  of  the  Lodge,  propofals  which  were  [editions 
nd  horrible;  for  ever  fince  that  time  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  my  higher  Brethren  treat  me  wi*h  a 
much  greater  referve  than  they  had  done  before, 
and  that,  under  the  pretext  of  further  inflruciion; 
they  have  laboured  to  confute  the  notions  which 
I  had  already  acquired,  by  giving  fome  of  the 
moll  delicate  fubje&s  a  different  turn.  I  faw 
that  they  wanted  to  remove  lome  fufpicions  which 
I  vvas  beginning  to  form  concerning  the  ultimate 
*  fcope  of  the  whole.” 

I  imagine  that  thefe  ofcfcrvntions  will  leave  no 
oubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  refped  to  the 
influence  of  the  fecrct  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafonry 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  will  allow  it 
o  be  highly  probable  that  the  infamous  Duke  of  Or- 
a  ns  had,  from  the  beginning,  entertained  hopes  of 
counting  the -throne  of  France.  It  is  not  my  pra¬ 
nce  to  prove  or  diiprove  this  point,  only  1  think 
no  lefs  evident,  from  many  circumftances  in  the 
n factions  of  thole  tumultuous  days,  that  the 
ive  leaders  had  quite  different  views,  and  were 
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impel  led  by  fanatical  notions  of  democratic  felicity, 
or,  more  probably,  by  their  own  ambition  to  be  the 
movers  of  this  vaft  machine,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government,  and  erebl  a  republic,  of  which  they 
hoped  to  be  the  managers*.  Mirabeau  had  learned 
when  in  Germany  that  the  principles  of  anarchy 
had  been  well  djgefied  into  a  fyllem,  and  therefore 
wifhed  for  fome  i  lift  ruction  as  to  t he  fubordinate  de¬ 
tail  of  the  bufmefs,  and  for  this  purpofe  requefted  a 
deputation  from  the  Illuminati. 

In  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  we  may  be  certain  that  no 
ordinary  perfqn  would  be  fent.  One  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  was  Amelias,  the  next  perfon  in  the  order  to 
Spartacusand  i5h  in.  ilis  world!  v  name  was  Johann. 
J.  C.  Bode,  at  Weimar,  privy-counfellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Ileiie- Darmfhdt.  (See  Fragment e  der 
Biographic  des'verjiorbenes  Freyhcrr  Bode  in  H  rcimai\ 
mil  znverlajjigcn  Urkunder ,  8 vo.  Riom.  1705*  Set 
alfo  Endliche  S hick fall  der  Freymaurercy ,  1  794  ;  alfo 
IVicncr  Zeitfchrift  fur  1793-) — This  perl  n  has 
played  a  principal  part  in  the  whole  fcheme  of  Illu¬ 
mination.  He  was  a  perfon  of  confiderable  and 
Biowy  talents  as  a  writer.  He  had  great  talents  lor 
converfation,  and  had  kept  good  company.  With 

*  The  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  which  I  h  ive  already  quoted, 
give  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that  hvj,  with  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Aflcmbly,  had  formed 
this  plot  before  the  5th  of  October  1789.  That  trial  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  itrange  manner,  partly  out  of  refpeCf  for  the  Royal 
Family,  which  ft  ill  had  fome  hearts  affectionately  attached  to  it, 
and  to  the  monarchy,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fears  of 
the  members  of  this  court.  There  was  now  no  fafety  for  any 
perfon  w.10  differed  from  the  opinion  of  the  frantic  populace  of 
Pans.  The  chief  points  of  accuiation  were  written  in  a  fchedule 
which  is  not  publifhed,  and  the  witneffes  were  ordered  to  depofe 
on  thefe  in  one  general  Yes  or  No  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  the  lcaft  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  printed.  I  am  well 
informed  that  the  whole  of  it  is  carefully  preferved,  and  will  one 
day  appear. 
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refpeSt  to  bis  rnyftical  character,  his  experience  was 
grsuL  He  was  one  of  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  a- 
mong  them  was  Eques  a  Ltliis  Convallium.  He  had 
Ipeculaied  much  about  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  Ma- 
fonry,  and  when  at  the  Willemfbad  convention, 
was  converted  to  Illuminatihn.  He  was  the  great 
iniligator  of  Nicholai,  Gedicke,  and  Biefter,  to  the 
hunt  after  Jelu its  which  fo  much  occupied  them,  and 
iuggehed  to  Nicholai  his  journey  through  Germany. 
Leuchtlenring  whom  I  mentioned  before,  was  only 
the  letter-carrier  between  Bode  and  thefe  three  au¬ 
thors.  He  was  juft  iuch  a  man  as  Weifhaupt  with- 
ed  tor  ;  his  head  filed  with  Ma ionic  fanaticifm,  at~ 
taching  infinite  importance  to  the  frivolities  of  Ma- 
lonry,  and  engaged  in  an  enthufiaftic  and  fruitlefs 
relearch  after  its  origin  and  hiftorv.  He  had  col¬ 
lected,  however,  fuch  a  number  of  archives  (as  they 
were  called)  of  Free  Mafonry,  that  he  fold  his  maim- 
feript  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  (into  whole  fer- 
vice  Weifhaupt  engaged  himfelf  when  he  was  driven 
from  Bavaria),  for  150  dahlers.  This  little  anec¬ 
dote  fhows  the  high  importance  attributed  to  thofe 
matters  by  perfons  of  whom  we  fhould  expeCt  better 
things.  Bode  was  alio  a  mod  determined  and  vio¬ 
lent  materialifl.  Befidesall  thefe  qualities, fcaccepta- 
ble  to  the  Illuminati,  he  was  a  dilcontented  Templar 
Mafon,  having  been  repeatedly  difappointed  ot  the 
preferment  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to. 
When  he  learned  that  the  fir  ft  operations  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  were  to  be  the  obtaining  the  foie  direction 
of  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and  of  the  whole  Fraternity, 
his  hopes  revived  of  riling  to  fome  of  the  Com- 
manderies,  which  his  enthuliafm,  or  rather  fanati¬ 
cifm,  had  made  him  hope  lo  fee  one  day  regained 
by  the  Order  : — but  when  he  found  that  the  next  and 
favourite  object  was  to  root  out  the  Strict  Obfervanz 
altogether,  he  llarted  back.  But  Philo  law  that  the 
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underflanding  (thall  we  call  it?)  that  can  be  dazzled 
with  one  whim,  may  be  dazzled  with  another,  and 
he  now  attached  him  to  Illuminatifm,  by  a  magni¬ 
ficent  d i {play  of  a-  world  ruled  by  the  Order,  and 
conduced  to  happinefs  by  means  ot  Liberty  and 
Equality.  This  did  the  bufmefs,  as  we  fee  bv  the 
private  correfpondence,  where  Lhilo  informs  Spai - 
tacus  ot  his  fivll  difficulties  with  Amelius.  Ameli- 
us  was  gained  over  in  Auguft  *782,  and  we  lee  by 
the  fame  correfpondence,  that  the  greateft  affairs 
were  foon  entrufted  to  him — he  was  generally  em¬ 
ployed  to  deal  with  the  great.  When  a  Oral  01  a 
Baron  was  to  he  wheedled  into  the  Order,  Amelins 
was  the  agent. — He  was  alfo  the  chiet  operator 
in  all  their  contefts  with  the  Jeluits  and  the  Rofy- 
crucians.  It  was  alfo  Bode  that  procured  the  im¬ 
portant  acceffton  of  Nicholai  to  the  Order.  Ibis 
he  brought  about  through  Leuchtfenring  ;  and  laft- 
]y,  his  numerous  connections  among  the  Free  Ma- 
fons,  together  with  Knigge’s  influence  among  them, 
enabled  the  Illuminati  to  worm  themfelves  into 
every  Lodge,  and  at  la  it  gave  ihemalmolt  the  entire 
command  of  the  Fraternity. 

Such  was  the  firil  of  the  deputies  to  France.  I  he 
other  was  a  Mr.  Bufiche,  called  in  the  Order  Bay¬ 
ard  ;  therefore  probably  a  man  of  reipetable  cha¬ 
racter  ;  for  molt  of  Spartacus’s  names  were  lignifi- 
cant  like  his  own.  He  was  a  military  man,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  in  the  fervice  ot  HelTe-Darmffadt. — 
This  man  alfo  was  a  dil contented  Templar  Mafon, 
and  his  name  in  that  Fraternity  had  been  Equcs  a 
Font ib us  Erenii .  He  was  illuminated  by  Knigge. 
Fie  had  alfo  been  unfuccefsful  both  at  court  and  in 
the  field,  in  both  of  which  fuuations  he  had  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  a  diffinguHhed  figure.  He,  as  weli 
as  Bode,  were  immerfed  in  debts.  They  were  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  jult  ill  the  proper  temper  for  Cofmo-political 
enterprise. 

T  t  1  he7  went  Paris  in  the  end  of  j  788,  while  the 
Aolables  \vere  lilting,  and  all  Paris  was  giving  ad- 

v  K J  \  ‘  ;ij  ajariri  that  was  raifed  about  Animal  Mag- 

I'eniin,  v’hicn  was  indeed  making  much  noifeatthat 
hmu,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  was  afiigned  by  them 
as  the  great  motive  o(  the  journey.  Bode  alfo  laid 
^'ltir  he  was  anxious  to  learn  what  were  the  correc¬ 
tions  made  on  the  fyllem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfai - 
Jams.  ^  .[  hey  had  taken  that  name  at  firff,  to  fcreen 
them felyes  from  the  charges  againft  them  under  the 
name  ol  I  emplars.  rl  hey  had  corre&ed  fomething 
in  their  fyllem  when  they  took  the  name  Philalethes. 
\nu  now  when  the  Schifms  of  the  Philalethes  were 
Healed,  and  the  Brethren  again  united  under  the 
name  of  Amts  Reams,  he  fufpected  that  jefuits  had 
interfered  ,*  and  becaufe  he  had  heard  that  die  priu- 
ciples  of  the  Amis  Reunis  were  very  noble,  he  wilh- 
ed  to  be  more  certain  that  they  were  purged  of  eve¬ 
ry  thing  JefuiticaJ. 

The  deputies  accordingly  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
immediately  obtained  adiniffion  into  thefe  two  Fra¬ 
ternities^.  1  hey  lound  both  of  them  in  the  ripeli 

I  o  prevent,  interruptions,  l  may  juft  mention  here  the  autho- 
r.ties  for  this  journey  and  co-op-ration  of  the  two  deputies, 

r.  Fin  rwichtiger  A u ffk hJufs  uber  en  noch  avenig  bekannie  Veran- 
Cjfung  der  b ratizbfchen  Revolution ,  in  the  Vienna  Zeitfchi  ift  for 

1  793 >  P-  MS- 

2.  Fnditche  Shichfall  des  Freymaurer  Orders,  i  794,  p.  19. 
d*  A teucjlc  /l  1  bribing  des  Spat  tarns  and  Philo,  Munich,  1793.  p. 

1 5  *  ~  74* 

4.  fhjlorfche  Nachrichten  uber  die  Franc  Revolution  1792,  von 
Girt  arm ‘r ,  var.  loc . 

5.  Rev'dutions  Altnanach  fur  1792 — 4?  Gottingen ,  var.  loc. 

6.  Jdytragc  cur  Biographic  dcs  verferbenes  Frey-Hcrr  v.  Bode, 

1 794- 

7-  Magazmdcs  Li  ter  at  ur  et  Kurjl,  for  1792,  3,  4,  &c.  Lfc. 
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Hate  for  Illumination,  having  fhaken  oft  all  the  caba- 
liftical,  chemical,  and  myftical  whims  that  had  for¬ 
merly  diflurbed  them,  and  would  now  take  up  too 
much  of  their  time.  They  were  new  cultivating 
with  great  zeal  the  philofophico  political  detinues 
of  univerfaf  cinzcnlhip.  I  heir  lcaoeis,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  are  mentioned  by  name  m  the 
Foil  in  Monatfchnft  for  1785,  and  among  them  are 
feveral  of  the  fir  ft  avftors  in  the  French  Revolution. 
But  this  is  nothing  diftintfive,  becaule  perfons  of  all 


opinions  were  Maions. 

1  The  Amis  Reunis  were  little  behind  the  Illumi¬ 
nati  in  every  thing  that  was  irreligious  and  anarchi¬ 
cal,  and  had  no  inclination  for  any  of  the  formali¬ 
ties  of  ritual,  &c.  I  hey  were  already  lit  lor  the 
higher  myfteries,  and  only  wanted  ro  learn  the  me¬ 
thods  of  bufmefs  which  had  iucceeded  fo  well  in 
fpreading  their  dodlrines  and  maxims  over  Germa¬ 
ny.  Befides,  their  dodtrines  had  not  been  digeiled 
into  a  fyftem,  nor  had  the  artful  methods  of  leading 
on  the  pupils  treni  bad  to  worle  been  p  rabbled.  for 
hitherto,  each  individual  had  vented  in  the  Lodges 
his  own  opinions,  to  unburden  his  own  mind,  and 
the  Brethren  liftened  for  inftruction  and  mutual  en¬ 
couragement.  I  herelore,  when  Spartacus  s  plan 
was  communicated  to  them,  they  law  at  once  its  im¬ 
portance,  in  all  its  branches,  inch  as  the  ule  of  the 
Mafon  Lodges,  to  filli  forMinervals — the  i  ituals  and 
ranks  to  entice  the  young,  and  to  lead  them  by  de¬ 
grees  to  opinions  and  mealures  which,  at  lull  light, 
would  have  fhocked  them.  1  lie  firm  hold  which  is 
gotten  of  the  pupils,  and  indeed  of  all  the  inferior 
clafies,  by  their  reports  in  the  courle  of  their  pre¬ 
tended  training  in  the  knowledge  of  themfelves  and 
of  other  men — and,  above  all, the  provincial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  order,  and  the  clever  fubovdi  nation  and  en¬ 


tire  dependence  on  a  (e  1  eel  band  or  Pandaemt  niuni  at 

Paris, 
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Paiis,  which  fhould  infpire  and  dired  the  whole. — I 
think  (altho  I  have  not  exprefs  affertions  of  the  fad) 
troin  the  fublequent  condud  of  the  French  revolters, 
that  even  at  this  early  period,  there  were  many  in 
ihok  Societies  who  were  ready  to  go  every  length  pro- 
pofed  to  them  by  the  Illuminati,  fuch  as  the  aboli¬ 
tion  ol  royalty,  and  of  all  privileged  orders,  as  ty- 
rants  by  nature,  the  annihilation  and  robbery  of  the 
piiellhood,  the  rooting  out  of  Chriftianity,  and  the 

or  a  philofophical  chimera 
wmch  they  were  to  call  Religion.  Mirabeau  had 
often  fpoken  of  the  laft  branch  of  the  Illuminated 
principles,  and  the  converfations  held  at  Verfailles 
during  the  awful  paufes  of  the  5th  of  Odober, 
(whieh  ai  e  to  be  feen  in  the  evidence  before  the 
C  hate  let  in  the  Orleans  procefs,)  can  hardly  be 
luppoled  to  be  the  fancies  of  an  accidental  mob. 

Mirabeau  was,  as  I  have  laid,  at  the  head  of 
th*ls  democratic  party,  and  had  repeatedly  fa  id, 
that  the  only  ufe  of  a  Xing  was  to  ferve  as  a  pa- 
grant,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  public  meafures 
in  the  opinion  of  the  populace. — And  Mr.  Latoc:- 
naye  lays,  that  this  party  was  very  numerous,  and 
that  immediately  after  the  imprudent  or  mad  like 
in\  itation  of  every  fcribbler  in  a  garret  to  give  his 
advice,  the  party  did  not  fcruple  to  (peak  their 
fentiments  in  public,  and  that  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  their  encomiums  on  the  advantages  of  a 
virtuous  republican  government  by  Mr.  Neckar, 
vv  ho  had  a  mold  extravagant  and  childifli  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  confti tution  of  Geneva,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  was  alfo  much  tinged  with 
the  Cofmo-political  philofophy  of  the  times.  The 
King's  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
pi  dented  a  memorial  to  his  Majefty,  which  con¬ 
cluded  by  faying,  that  “  the  clfcrvefence  of  the 
public  opinions  had  come  to  fuch  a  height  that 
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44  the  mod  dangerous  principles,  imported  from 
44  foreign  parts,  were  avowed  in  print  with  per- 
u  feft  impunity — that  his  majefty  had  unwarily 
u  encouraged  every  fanatic  to  diftate  to  him, 
44  and  to  fpread  his  poifonous  fentiments,  in  which 
44  the  rights  of  the  throne  were  not  only  difre- 
44  fpefted,  but  were  even  difputed — that  the  rights 
44  of  the  higher  claiTes  in  the  ilate  ran  a  great  rifle 
44  of  being  fpeedily  fupprelfed,  and  that  nothing 
44  would  hinder  the  facred  right  of  property  from 
44  being  ere  long  invaded,  and  the  unequal  diltri- 
44  bution  of  wealth  from  being  thought  a  proper 
44  fubjeft  of  reform.’* 

When  fueh  was  the  ftate  of  things  in  Paris;  it 
is  plain  that  the  bulinefs  of  the  German  deputies 
would  be  eafily  tranfafted.  They  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  Philalethes ,  the  Amis  de 
la  Verite ,  the  Social  Contract,  &c.  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  end  of  1788, 
and  the  beginning  of  1789,  (that  is,  before  the 
end  of  March)  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Orient, 
including  the  Philalethes ,  Amis  Reunis ,  Mar  Unif¬ 
ies,  &c.  had  the  fecrets  of  Illumination  commit- 
tiicated  to  them.  The  operation  naturally  began 
with  the  Great  National  Lodge  of  Paris,  and  thofe 
in  immediate  dependence  on  it.  It  would  alio  feem, 
from  many  circumftances  that  occurred  to  my  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and  Lorraine 
were  Illuminated  at  this  time,  and  not  long  before 
as  I  had  imagined.  Stralburg  l  know  had  been 
Illuminated  long  ago,  while  Philo  was  in  the  Or¬ 
der.  A  circumftance  ftrikes  me  here  as  of  fome 
moment.  The  lefts  of  Philalethes ,  and  Amis 
Reunis  were  refinements  engrafted  on  the  fyftem 
of  the  Chevaliers  Beinfaijants  at  Lyons.  Such  re¬ 
finements  never  fail  to  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of 
herefy,  and  the  profefFors  will  be  held  with  a  jea- 

2  O  lous 
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lous  and  unfriendly  eye  by  fomc,  who  will  pride 
themfelves  on  adhering  to  the  old  faith.  And 
the  greater  the  fucceis  of  the  herefy,  the  greater 
will  be  the  animofity  between  the  parties. — May 
not  this  help  to  explain  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Parifians  and  the  Lyonnois,  which  produced  the 
moil  dreadful  attrocities  ever  perpetrated  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  made  a  fhambles  and  a  de- 
fert  of  the  fined  city  of  France  ? 

The  firft  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  the  de¬ 
puties  was  the  formation  of  a  political  committee 
in  every  Lodge.  This  committee  correfponded 
with  the  diftant  Lodges,  and  in  it  were  difeuffed 
and  fettled  all  the  political  principles  which  were 
to  be  inculcated  on  the  members.  The  author  of 
the  Nenefte  Arbeitung  lays  exprefsly,  that  44  he 
44  was  thoroughly  inltrufted  in  this;  that  it  was 
44  given  in  charge  to  thefe  committees  to  frame 
4i  general  rules,  and  to  carry  through  the  great 
44  plan  ( grand  auvre J  of  a  general  overturning 
16  of  religion  and  government.”  The  principal 
leaders  of  the  fnbfequent  Revolution  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  thefe  committees.  Here  were  the  plans 
laid,  and  they  were  tranfinitted  through  the  king 
dom  by  the  Correfponding  Committees. 

Thus  were  the  ftupid  Bavarians  (as  the  French 
were  once  pleafed  to  call  them)  their  inftruftors 
in  the  art  of  overturning  the  world.  The  French 
were  indeed  the  firft  who  put  it  in  practice.  Thefe 
committees  arofe  from  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria^ 
who  had  by  no  means  given  over  working  ;  and 
thele  committees  produced  the  Jacobin  Club.  It 
is  not  a  frivolous  remark,  that  the  Mafonic  phraie 
of  the  perfons  who  wifli  to  addrefis  the  Brethren, 
“  (F.  S.  jc  demande  Id  parole ,  which  the  F.  S.  re- 
44  ports  to  the  V.  G.  M.  and  which  he  announces 
44  to  the  Brethren  thus,  u  Mes  freres ,  frere  tel 
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u  demande  la  parole ,  la  parole  Ini  eft  accordee ,  ^ 
is  exaftly  copied  by  the  Jacobin  Club.  I  here  is 
furely  no  natural  connection  between  Free  Ma- 
fonry  and  Jacobinifm — but  we  feek  the  link — II- 
luminatifm. — - 

The  office-bearers  of  one  of  the  Lodges  of  Phi- 
Jalethes  in  Paris  were  Mart  hi,  IVillermooz ,  (who 
had  been  deputy  from  the  Chevaliers  Beinfaijants 
to  the  Willemlbad  Convention )  Chappe,  Minet* , 
de  la  Henriere,  and  Sava  tier  de  l  singe ♦  In  an¬ 
other  (the  ControM  Social )  the  Political  Commit¬ 
tee  confided  of  La  Fayette ,  Condorcet ,  Pethion , 
d'  Orleans,  Abbe  Barth  oils,  d' Aiguillon,  Bailly , 

Afor-y.  la  Salle,  Dcjprejmenil.  This  particular 
Loclo-e  had  been  founded  and  cotidufted  by  one 
Leutre ,  an  adventurer  and  cheat  of  the  nrlt 
magnitude,  who  fo  lifetimes  made  a  figure,  and  at 
other  times  was  without  a  (hilling.  At  this  very 
time  he  was  a  ip y  attached  to  the  office  ot  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Parisf.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  Warden 

*  Minct  was,  I  think,  at  this  time  a  player.  He  was  Ton  of 
z  furgeon  at  Nantes — robbed  his  father  and  fled — enlifled  in 
Holland — deferted  and  became  fmuggler — was  taken  and  burnt 
in  the  hand — became  player  and  married  an  a£trefs — then  became 
pried — a  d  was  made  Bifliop  of  Nantes  by  Couftard  in  difeharge 
of  a  debt  of  500I.  Mr.  Latocnaye  often  law  Coudard  kneel  to 
him  for  benedi&ion.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  was  much  ve¬ 
nerated  in  his  pontificals  in  his  native  city. — It  feems  Minet, 

Mi  net,  is  the  call  of  the  children  to  a  kitten — This  was  prohibit¬ 
ed  at  Nantes,  and  many  perfons  whipped  for  the  fieedom  ufed 
with  his  name. 

*j'  I  am  told  that  he  now  (or  very  lately)  keeps  the  bed  com¬ 
pany,  and  lives  in  elegance  and  affluence  in  London. 

Augur,  fchxnobates ,  medicus ,  magus  omnia  novit 
Graculus  efuriens  ;  in  ccclum  jujforis,  ibit\, 

Jngenium  volex  audacia  perdita ,  fermo 
Promptus. - 

{  All  fciences  a  hungry  Frenchman  knows, 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes. 

fohnfon’s  TranJJation . 
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of  the  Lodge.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  a  Brother 
Orator,  but  not  of  this  Lodge,  nor,  I  think,  of 
the  former.  It  was  probably  of  the  one  conduc¬ 
ed  by  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbe  Perigord.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  piece  from  which  I  am  at  prefent  bor¬ 
rowing,  that  Sieyes  was  prefent  in  the  meetings  of 
both  Lodges,  probably  as  vifiting  Brother,  employ* 
cd  in  bringing  them  to  common  meafures.  I  muffc 
obferve,  that  the  fubfequent  conduft  of  fome  of 
thefe  men  does  not  juft  accord  with  my  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  the  principles  of  the  Illuminati  were 
adopted  in  their  full  extent.  But  we  know  that 
all  the  Bavarian  Brethren  were  not  equally  Illu¬ 
minated,  and  it  would  be  only  copying  their 
teachers  if  the  cleverefb  of  thefe  their  (cholars 
fhould  hold  a  fanflum  fantforum  among  them* 
felves,  without  inviting  all  to  the  conference.  Ob¬ 
ferve  too  that  the  chief  leffon  which  they  were 
now  taking  from  the  Germans  was  the  method  of 
doing  bufinefs ,  of  managing  their  correfpondence, 
and  of  procuring  and  training  pupils.  A  French¬ 
man  does  not  think  that  he  needs  inftru&ion  in  any 
thing  like  principle  or  fcience.  He  is  ready  on  all 
occalions  to  be  the  inftruCor. 

Thus  were  the  Lodges  of  France  converted  in 
a  very  fhort  time  into  a  fet  of  fecret  affiliated  lb- 
cieties,  corrcfponding  with  the  mother  Lodges  of 
Paris,  receiving  from  thence  their  principles  and 
inftruftions,  and  ready  to  rile  up  at  once  when 
called  upon  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  over¬ 
turning  the  ftate. 

Hence  it  has  arifen  that  the  French  aimed,  in 

j  7 

the  very  beginning,  at  overturning  the  whole 
woilcl.  In  all  the  revolutions  of  other  countries, 
the  Ichcmes  and  plots  have  extended  no  farther 
than  the  nation  where  they  took  their  rife.  But 
here  we  have  feen  that  they  take  in  the  whole 

world 
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world.  They  have  repeatedly  declared  this  in 
their  manifestos,  and  they  have  declared  it  by 
their  conduft — This  is  the  very  aim  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati.  Hence  too  may  be  explained  how  the  re¬ 
volution  took  place  in  a  moment  in  every  part  of 
France.  The  revolutionary  focieties  were  early 
formed,  and  were  working  in  fecret  before  the 
opening  of  the  National  Affembly,  and  the  whole 
nation  changed,  and  changed  again,  and  again,  as 
if  by  beat  of  drum.  Thofe  duly  initiated  in  this 
myftery  of  iniquity  were  ready  every  where  at  a 
call.  And  we  fee  Weilhaupt’s  with  accomplilhed 
in  an  unexpected  degree,  and  the  debates  in  a 
club  giving  laws  to  folemn  alfemblies  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  all  France  bending  the  neck  to  the  city 
of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  club  are  Illuminati, 
and  fo  are  a  great  part  of  their  correfpondents. — 
Each  operates  in  the  ftate  as  a  Minerval  would  do 
in  the  Order,  and  the  whole  goes  on  with  fyfte- 
matic  regularity.  The  famous  jacobin  Club  was 
juft  one  of  thofe  Lodges,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  as,  among  individuals  one  commonly 
takes  the  lead,  and  contrives  for  the  reft,  fo  it  has 
happened  on  the  prefent  occalion,  that  this  Lodge, 
fupported  by  Orleans  and  Mirabeau,  was  the  one 
that  ftepped  forth  and  fhewed  itfelf  to  the  world 
and  thus  became  the  oracle  of  the  party  ;  and  all 
the  reft  only  echoed  its  difeourfes,  and  at  laft  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  give  law  to  the  whole,  and  even  to 
rule  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  be  remarked  too  that 
the  founders  of  the  club  at  Mentz  were  Illumi¬ 
nati,  ( Relig .  Begebenh .  1793.  p.  44S.)  before  the 
Revolution,  and  correfponded  with  another  Lodge 
at  Strafburg  ;  and  thefe  two  produced  mighty  ef¬ 
fects  during  the  year  1790.  In  a  performance  call¬ 
ed  Me  moires  P  of  Illumes  de  Cufline  it  is  faid,  that* 
when  that  general  was  bending  his  courfe  to  Hol¬ 
land, 
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land,  the  Illuminati  at  Strafburg,  Worms,  and 
Spire,  immediately  formed  clubs,  and  invited  him 
into  that  quarter,  and,  by  going  to  Mentz  and  en¬ 
couraging  their  brethren  in  that  city,  they  raifed 
a  party  again h  the  garrifon,  and  actually  deliver¬ 
ed  up  the  place  to  tiie  French  army. 

A  little  book,  juft  now  printed  with  the  title 
Paragraphan ,  lays,  that  Zimmerman,  of  whom  I 
have  ipoken  more  than  once,  went  to  France  to 
preach  liberty.  lie  was  employed  as  a  miffionary 
of  Revolution  in  Alface,  where  he  had  formerly 
been  a  rnoft  luccefsful  miffionary  of  Illuminatifm. 
Cl  his  'former  proceedings  the  following  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  anecdote.  He  connected  himltif  with  a  highly 
accomplifhed  and  beautiful  woman,  whole  con- 
verfation  had  fuel)  char  ms,  that  he  fays  Hie  gained 
him  near  a  hundred  converts  in  Spire  alone.  Some 
pcrlbns  of  high  rank,  and  great  exterior  dignity 
of  char  after,  had  felt  more  tender  impreffions— 
and  when  the  lady  informed  them  of  certain  con- 
fcquences  to.  their  reputation,  they  were  glad  to 
compound  matters  with  her  friend  Mr.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  who  either  palled  for  her  hufband  or  tool 


i. 


the  icandal  on  himfelf.  He  made  above  i  >joq 


Louis  d'ors  in  this  way.  When  he  returned,  as  a 
preacher  of  Revolution,  he  ufed  to  mount  the 
pulpit  with  a  labre  in  his  hand,  and  bawl  out, 
“  Roll  old,  Frenchmen,  this  is  your  God.  This 
c'*  alone  can  f  ive  you.”  The  author  adds,  that 
when  Cuftine  broke  into  Germany,  Zimmerman 

j  ' 

got  ad  million  to  him,  and  engaged  to  deliver 
Mauhrim  into  his  hands.  'Fo  gain  this  purpofe, 
lie  o  to  let  ionic  corners  of  the  city  on  fire, 

and  alfure  !  him  of  fupport.  Cuftine  declined  the 


rr 
oner. 


Zimmerman  appeared  againlt  him  before 


the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  accufed  him  of 
treachery  to  his  caulc. — Cuftinc’s  anfwer  is  re- 

re mark  able, 
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markable.  44  Hardly,”  fa  id  he,  u  had  I  let  my 
“  foot  in  Germany,  when  this  man,  and  all  the 
6C  fools  of  his  country,  bcfieged  me,  and  would 
have  delivered  up  to  me  their  towns  and  vil- 
“  lages— What  occalion  had  I  to  do  any  thing  to 
“  Manheim,  when  the  Prince  was  neutral  Zim¬ 
merman  found  his  full  account  in  Robei pierre's 
bloodv  fwav — but  the  fhort  term  of  his  attrocities 
was  alfo  the  whole  of  Zimmerman  s  carreer.  He 
was  arrefted,  but  again  liberated,  and  foon  after 
again  imprifoued,  after  which  1  can  learn  no  more 
of  him.  The  fame  thing  is  pofitivcly  aflerted  in 
another  performance,  called  Cri  cie  la  Rcnfon ,  and 
in  a  third,  called  Les  Majqnes  Arrathees .  Ob- 
ferve  too,  that  it  is  not  the  clubs  merely  that  arc 
accufed  of  this  treachery,  but  the  Illuminati.  Dc 
la  Me th eric  alfo,  in  his  preface  to  the  Journal  de 
Phyfique  for  1790,  lays  exprefsly,  that  u  the  caulb 
44  and  arms  of  France  were  powerfully  fuppbrted 
cc  in  Germany  by  a  left  of  philofophers  called  the 
44  Illuminated.”  In  the  preface  to  the  Journal  for 
179a,  he  fays,  that  u  Letters  and  deputations  were 
4C  received  by  the  Affemblv  from  leveral  Corref- 
44  ponding  Societies  in  England,  felicitating  them 
44  on  the  triumph  of  Realon  and  Humanity,  and 

promifing  them  their  cordial  alfiftance.” - 

He  read  fome  of  thefe  manifeftos,  and  fays, 
that  44  one  of  them  recommended  ftrongly  the 
44  political  education  of  the  children,  wboftiould 
ic  be  taken  from  the  parents  and  trained  up 
44  for  the  date.” - Another  lamented  the  bale¬ 

ful  influence  of  property,  faying,  that  44  the  ei- 
44  forts  of  the  Affembly  would  be  fruitlefs,  till  the 
44  fence  was  removed  with  winch  the  laws  lo 
46  anxioufly  fecured  inordinate  wealth.  They 
44  ftiould  rather  be  directed  to  the  fupport  of  ta- 
“  lents  and  virtue;  becaufe  property  would  al- 

44  wavs 
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ways  lii p port  itfelf  by  the  too  great  influence 
which  it  had  in  every  corrupted  flate.  The 
Jaws  fliould  prevent  the  too  great  accumulation 
u  of  it  in  Particular  families.’’- - In  (hort,  the 


counfel  was  almoft  verbatim  what  the  Abbe  Cof- 
Jandey  declared  to  have  been  preached  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Illuminati,  which  terrified  him 
and  his  colleagues,  and  made  them  quit  the  affo- 
ciation.  Anarcharfis  Cloots,  born  in  Pruflian  Weft- 
phalia,  a  keen  lllnminatus,  came  to  Paris  for  the 
exprefs  pui  pofe  of  forwarding  th e  great  work,  and 
by  intriguing  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Order,  he  got 
himfelf  made  one  of  the  Rcprcientatives  of  the 
Nation.  He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  fanatics  in  Cofmo-politifm,  and  juft  fuch  a 
tool  as  Weifhaupt  would  choofe  to  employ  for  a 
coarfe  and  arduous  job.  He  broke  out  at  once  in¬ 
to  all  the  filly  extravagance  of  the  unthinking 
herd,  and  his  whole  language  is  juft  the  jargon  of 
Illumination.  Citizen  of  the  world — Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  imprelcripitible  Rights  of  Man--— 
Morality,  dear  Morality— -Kings  and  Priefts  are 
ufelefs  things— they  are  Defpots  and  Corrupters, 
&c. — He  declared  himfelf  an  atheift,  and  zealonf- 
ly  laboured  to  have  atheifm  eftablifhed  by  law. 
He  conducted  that  farcical  proccflion  in  the  true 
ftyle  of  the  molt  childifli  ritual  of  Philo,  where 
counterfeited  deputies  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  in  the  drefles  of  their  countries,  came  to 
congratulate  the  nation  for  its  victory  over  Kings 
and  Priefts.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  by 
this  time  Leuchtfenring,  whom  we  have  feen  fo 
zealous  an  lllnminatus ,  after  having  been  as  zea¬ 
lous  a  Proteftant,  tutor  of  Princes,  Hofrath  and 
Hofmeifter,  was  now  a  fecretary  or  clerk  in  one 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  National  Aflembly  of 


France. 


I  may 
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I  may  add  as  a  finifliing  touch,  that  the  National 
Afiembly  of  France  was  the  only  body  of  men  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of  who  openly  and  lyftematically 
propofed  to  employ  affalli nation,  and  to  inftitute  a 
band  of  patriots,  who  Ihould  exercife  this  profeffion 
either  by  fword,  piflol,  or  poifon  ; — and  though  the 
propofal  was  not  carried  into  execution,  it  might  be 
conhdered  as  t  he  fentiments  of  the  meeting  ;  for  it 
was  only  delayed  till  it  fhould  be  conhdered  how  far 
it  might  not  be  imprudent,  becaufe  they  might  ex¬ 
pect  reprifals.  The  Abbe  Dubois  engaged  to  poifon 
the  Comte  d* Artois  ;  but  W2s  himfelf  robbed  and 
poiloned  by  his  accomplices. — There  were  firong 
reafons  tor  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  poifoned — and  that  Mirabeau  was  thus  treated 
by  his  pupil  Orleans, — alfo  Madame  de  Favras  and 
her  fon. — -This  was  copying  the  Illuminati  very 
carefully 

j 


Atter  all  thefe  particulars,  can  any  perfon  have  a 
doubt  that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  formally  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  contributed 
greajdy  to  its  progrefs?-  There  is  no  denying  the  in- 
lolence  and  oppreiiion  of  the  Crown  and  the  Nobles, 
nor  the  tnifery  and  flavery  of  the  people,  nor  that 
there  were  fuflicient  provocation  and  caufe  for  a  to¬ 
tal  change  ot  meafures  and  of  principles.  But  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  opinion  was  declared  in 
every  corner,  and  that  opinion  as  quickly  changed, 
and  the  change  announced  every  where,  and  the 
perfect  conformity  of  the  principles,  and  famenefs 
oi  the  language,  even  in  arbitrar  y  trifles,  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  It  may  indeed 

be  faid  “  que  les  beaux  genic s  fe  rencontre _ that 

wits  jump.  The  principles  are  the  fame,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  French  has  been  luch  as  the 
Illuminati  would  have  exhibited  ;  but  this  is  all 
die  Illuminati  no  longer  exilled.”  Enough  has 
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been  laid  on  this  point  already. — -The  fads  are  as 
have  been  narrated.  The  Illuminati  continued  as 
an  Order,  and  even  held  afiemblies,  though  not  lb 
frequently  nor  fo  formally  as  before,  and  though 
their  Areopagus  was  no  longer  at  Munich.  But  let  us 
hear  what  the  French  themfelves  thought  of  the  matter. 

In  1789,  or  the  beginning  of  1790,  a  manifefto 
was  fen  t  from  ike  Grand  National  Lodge  of  Free 
Mafons  (fo  it  is  entitled)  at  Paris,  ftgned  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  dr  and  Mafter,  addrejfed  and  fent 
to  the  Lodges  in  all  the  rcfpeclable  cities  of  Europe , 
exhorting  them  to  unite  for  the  fupport  of  the  French 
Revolution ,  to  gain  it  friends,  defenders ,  and  dependents  ; 
and  according  to  their  opportunities,  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  thing ,  to  kindle  and  propagate  the  fpir it 
of  revolution  through  all  lands .  1  his  is  a  moft  im¬ 
portant  article,  and  deferves  a  very  lerious  attention. 

I  got  it  firftof  all  in  a  work  called,  Hochfte  wichtige 
Erinncrungen  zttr  rechten  T^eit  uber  einige  der  ailer- 
ernfthafteften  Angelegenhciten  diefes  Zeit alters ,  von 
L.  A .  Hoffmann,  Vienna,  1795*. 

The  author  of  this  work  fays,  “That  every  thing 
“  he  advances  in  ihefe  memorandums  is  confident 
“  with  his  own  perfonal  knowledge,  and  that  he  is 
“  ready  to  give  convincing  proofs  of  them  to  any 
“  refpeclable  perfon  who  will  apply  to  him  perfon- 
“  ally.  l  ie  has  already  given  Inch  convincing  do- 
“  cuments  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  leverai  Princes* 
“  that  many  of  the  machinations  ©ccafioned  by  this 
“  manifefto  have  been  deteded  and  flopped;  and 
“  he  would  have  no  fcruple  at  laying  the  whole  be- 
“  fore  the  public*  did  it  not  unavoidably  involv^ 
“  fcveral  worthy  perfons  who  had  inhered  them- 
“  felves  to  be  milled,  and  heartily  repented  of  their 

*  Moft  important  Memorandums,  in  proper  Seafon,  concern¬ 
ing  one  of  the  moft  ferious  Occurrences  of  the  prefent  Age,  by  L. 

A.  Hoffmann,  Vienna,  1 795*  „ 

“  errors. 
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“  errors.”  He  is  naturally  (being  a  Catholic)  very 
fevere  on  the  Proteftants,  (and  indeed  he  has  much 
reafon,)  and  by  this  has  drawn  on  himfelf  many 
bitter  retorts.  He  has  however  defended  him  felt 
againft  all  that  are  of  anv  confequence  to  his  good 
name  and  veracity,  in  a  manner  that  fully  convinces 
any  impartial  reader,  and  turns  to  the  confufion  of 
the  flanderers. 

Hoffmann  fays,  that  he  faw  fome  of  thofe  mani- 
feftos  ;  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  tenor,  fome 
being  addreffed  to  friends,  of  whofe  fupport  they 
were  already  affured.”  One  very  important  arti¬ 
cle  of  their  contents  is  Earneft  exhortations  to  eflablijh 
in  every  quarter  fccret  Jchools  of  political  education^ 
and  Jchools  for  the  public  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people ,  under  the  direction  of  well-principled  maf- 
ters  •  and  offers  of  pecuniary  affiflance  for  this  purpofe , 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  writers  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution ,  and  for  indemnifying  the  patriotic  book  fel¬ 
lers  who  fuffer  by  their  endeavours  to  fupprefs  publi¬ 
cations  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency .  We  know 
very  well  that  the  immenle  revenue  ot  the  Duke  oi 
Orleans  was  fcattered  among  all  the  rabble  of  the 
Palais  Royal .  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  employed 
in  this  manner?  Our  doubts  muff  vanifh,  when 
we  fee  that  not  long  after  this  was  publicly  faid  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  lt  that  this  method  was  the 
mod  effectual  for  accomplifhing  their  purpofe  of 
fetting  Europe  in  a  flame.”  <lBut  much  expence,” 
fays  the  fpeaker,  “  will  attend  it,  and  much  has  al¬ 
ready  been  employed,  which  cannot  be  named 
becaufe  it  is  given  in  fecret.”  The  Aflembly’ 
had  given  the  Illumination  war-hoop — “  Peace  with 
u  cottages ,  but  war  with  palaces  ’ — A  pouvoir  revolu- 
tionnaire  is  mentioned,  which  hiperledes  all  narrow 
thoughts,  all  ties  of  morality.  Lequinio  publifhes 
the  mod  deteftable  book  that  ever  iffued  from  a 
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printing  prefs,  Lcs  Prejuges  vaincus,  containing  all 
the  pi  maples,  and  exprelfed  in  the  very  words  of 
Illiuninatifni. 

Hoffmann  fays,  that  the  French  Propaganda  had 
many  cm  if  dries  in  Vienna,  and  many  friends 
whom  he  couid  point  out.  Mirabeau  in  particu-* 
lar  had  many  connections  in  V  ienna,  and  to  the 
certain  knowledge  of  Hoffmann,  carried  on  a 
great  correfpon fence  in  cyphers.  The  progrefs  of 
liiu  mi  nation  Had  been  very  great  in  the  Auftrian 
States,  and  a  Itatefman  gave  him  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  ( qui font  redreffer  ies  cheveux ) 
which  mattes  one’s  hair  ftand  on  end.  44  I  no  Ion- 
44  ger  wonder,”  fays  he,  44  that  the  Neuefte  slrbei- 
44  tang  a$s  Spartacus  und  Philo  was  forbidden. 
4i  O  ye  almighty  Illuminati ,  what  can  you  not 
44  accomplitli  by  your  ferpent  like  infinuation  and 
44  cunning!”  Your  leaders  fay,  44  This  book  is 
44  dangerous,  becaufe  it  will  teach  wicked  men 
44  the  mod  refined  methods  of  rebellion,  and  it 
44  mud  never  get  into  the  hands  of  the  common 
44  people.  They  have  faid  with  the  moft  impu- 
44  dent  face  to  fome  Princes,  who  did  not  per- 
44  ccivc  the  deeper  laid  reafon  for  fupprefiing  the 
44  book.  rI  he  leaders  of  the  Illuminati  are,  not 
44  without  rcafon,  in  anxiety,  left  the  inferior 
44  c  Jades  of  their  own  Society  fhould  make  juft 
44  reprifals  for  having  been  fo  bafely  tricked,  by 
44  keeping  them  back. and  in  profound  ignorance 
4,4  of  their  real  defigns  ;  and  for  working  on 
44  them  by  the  very  good nc ft  of  their  hearts,  to 
44  their  final  1  uin  ;  and  left  the  Free  Mafons, 
44  whom  they  have  aifo  a  Unfed,  Ihould  think  of 
*4  revenging  themielves,  when  the  matchlcls  vil- 
44  iainy  of  their  deceivers  has  been  fi>  clearly  ex- 
44  pofed.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  talk  of  the  danger 
u  of  inftruTing  the  people  in  the  methods  of  fo- 
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meriting  rebellion  by  this  book.  The  aims  are 
too  apparent,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
44  Regenfburg,  where  the  ftrcngth  of  the  Illumi - 
44  naii  lay,  every  perfon  faid  aloud,  that  the  lllu- 
44  minatilrn  difcovered  by  this  book  was  High 
44  Treafon,  and  the  rnoft  unheard  of  attempt  to 
44  annihilate  every  religion  and  every  civil  go- 
44  vernment/*  He  goes  on:  44  In  1790  I  was  as 
44  well  acquainted  with  the  fpiritof  the  Illumina¬ 
tion -fyftem  as  at  prefent,  but  only  not  fo  docu¬ 
mented  by  their  conftitutional  ads,  as  it  is  now 
by  the  Ncuejle  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus  und 
44  Philo .  My  Mafonic  connections  were  formerly 
44  extenfrve,  and  my  publication  entitled  Eighteen 
Paragraphs  Concerning  Free  Mafonry ,  procured 
me  more  acquaintance  with  Free  Mafons  of 
the  greateft  worth,  and  of  Illuminati  equally 
upright,  perfons  of  refpe&ability  and  know¬ 
ledge,  who  had  difcovered  and  repented  the 
trick  and  inveigling  conduct  of  the  Order.  All 
of  us  jointly  fwore  oppofition  to  the  Illuminati , 
and  my  friends  conlidered  me  as  a  proper  in- 
44  liniment  for  this  purpofe.  To  whet  my  zeal, 
44  they  put  papers  into  my  hands  which  made  me 
44  fhudder,  and  raifed  my  diflike  to  the  higheit 
44  pitch.  I  received  from  them  lifts  of  the  mem- 
44  bers,  and  among  them  law  names  which  i  la- 
mented  exceedingly.  Thus  ftood  matters  in 
44  1790,  when  the  French  Revolution  began  to 
44  take  a  ferious  turn.  The  intelligent  faw  in  the 
44  open  fyftem  of  the  jacobins  the  complete  hid  - 
44  den  fyftem  of  the  Illuminati.  We  knew  that 
this  fyftem  included  the  whole  world  in  its 
aims,  and  France  was  only  the  place  of  its  fir  ft 
explofion.  The  Propaganda  works  in  every 
corner  to  this  hour,  and  its  cmiftaries  run  about 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  are  to 
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“  be  found  in  numbers  in  every  city  that  is  a  feat 
“  of  government.” 

“  He  farther  relates  how  they  in  Vienna  want- 
“  ed  to  e  11 1  i ft  him,  and,  as  this  failed,  how  they 
tc  have  abided  him  even  in  the  foreign  newi- 
iC  papers. 

“  i  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  he) 
u  that  in  Germany  a  fecond  Mirabeau,  Mauvii- 
“  Ion,  had  propofed  in  detail  a  plan  of  revolution, 
<c  entirely  and  precifely  fuited  to  the  prefen t  hate 
“  of  Germany.  This  he  circulated  among  feve- 
u  ral  Free  Mafon  Lodges,  among  all  the  Illumi- 
“  nated  Lodges  which  hill  remained  in  Germany, 
u  and  through  the  hands  of  all  the  emiflaries  of 
*c  the  Propaganda,  who  had  been  already  dif- 
“  patched  to  the  frontiers  ( vorpoflen  j  of  every 
“  diftridt  of  the  empire,  with  means  for  hirring 
“  up  the  peopled’  (N.  B*  In  1792,  Mauvillon, 
finding  abundant  fupport  and  encouragement  in 
the  appearance  of  things  round  him,  when  the 
French  arms  had  penetrated  every  where,  and 
their  invitations  to  revolt  had  met  with  fo  hearty 
a  reception  from  the  difeontented  in  every  hate, 
came  boldly  forward,  and,  in  the  Brunfwick  jour¬ 
nal  for  March  1792,  declared  that  “  lie  heartily 
“  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  wihied  it  all 
“  fuccefs,  and  thought  himfclf  liable  to  no  re- 
“  proach  when  he  declared  his  hopes  that  a  fimi- 
“  lar  Revolution  would  fpeedily  take  place  in 
“  Germany.”) 

In  the  Hamburgh  Political  Journal,  Auguft,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October  1790,  there  are  many  proofs 
of  the  machinations  of  emiffaries  from  the  Ma¬ 
fon  Lodges  of  Paris  among  the  German  Free  Ma- 
fons— See  pages  836,  963,  1087,  See.  It  appears 
that  a  club  has  taken  the  name  of  Propaganda- 

and  meets  once  a  week  at  Icah,  in  the  iorm  of  a 
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Mafon  Lodge.  It  confiftsof  perfons  of  all  nations, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Matter, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  De  Lent  re  is  one  of  the 
Wardens.  They  have  divided  Europe  into  colo¬ 
nies,  to  which  they  give  revolutionary  names, 
fueh  as  the  Cap,  the  Pike ,  the  Lantern ,  See.  rl  hey 
have  minifters  in  thefe  colonies,  (One  is  pointed 
out  in  Saxony,  by  marks  which  I  prefume  are  well 
under  flood.)  A  fecret  prefs  was  found  in  Saxe 
Gotha,  furnifhed  with  German  types,  which  pinn¬ 
ed  a  {editions  work  called  the  j  ournal  of  Huma¬ 
nity.  This  journal  was  found  in  the  mornings 
lying  in  the  Erects  and  highways,  ihe  horde  be¬ 
longed  to  an  Illuminatus  of  the  name  of  Dupoi  t, 
a  poor  fchooi mailer — he  was  affociatcd  with  an¬ 
other  in  Stralburg,  who  was  alio  an  1 lluininat u s .• 

His  name  was  Meyer,  the  writer  of  the  Stialbuig 
Newfpaper.  He  had  been  fonie  time  a  tcachci  in 
Salzm arm’s  accademy,  w7ho  we  lee  was  alio  an  II- 
lumincitus ,  but  difpleafed  with  their  proceedings 
almoll  at  firft.  (Private  Correspondence. ) 

“  I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  Pro- 
“  feffor  Hoffman)  that  in  1791,  during  the  tem- 
porary  dearth  at  V  ienna,  leveral  of  thefe  cmil- 
faries  were  bufy  in  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  by  telling  them  that  in  like  manner  the 
court  had  produced  a  famine  in  Paris  in  1789* 
I  detected  fome  of  them,  and  expofed  them  in 
my  Patriotic  Remarks  on  the  Prcjent  Dearth , 
and  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  my  endea- 
iC  vours  of  confiderablc  effect.” 

Surely  thefe  fa£ls  fliow  that  the  Anarchifls  ot 
f’rance  knew  of  the  German  Illuminati,  and  con¬ 
fided  in  their  fupport.  They  alfo  knew  to  what 
particular  Lodges  they  could  addrefs  themlelves 
with  fafety  and  confidence. — But  what  need  is 

Shere  of  more  argument,  when  we  know  the  zeal 
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of  the  Illuminati,  and  the  unhoped  for  opportu¬ 
nity  that  the  Revolution  had  given  them  of  ail¬ 
ing  with  immediate  efFeil  in  carrying  on  their 
gicat  and  darling  work?  Can  we  doubt  that  they 
would  eagerly  put  their  hand  to  the  Plough  ?  And, 
to  complete  the  proof,  do  we  not  know  from  the 
lilts  found  in  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  that  they  already  had  Lodges  in  France,  and 
tnat  in  1790  and  1791  many  Illuminated  Lodges 
in  Germany,  viz.  Mentz,  Worms,  Spire,  Frank¬ 
fort,  actually  interfered,  and  produced  great  ef- 
Lets.  In  Switzerland  too  they  were  no  1  cis  adlive. 
I  hey  had  Lodges  at  Geneva  and  at  Bern.  At 
Bern  two  Jacobins  were  fentenced  to  feveral  years 
impi  ifonment,  and  among  their  papers  were  found 
their  patents  of  Illumination.  I  alio  fee  the  fate  of 
Geneva  aicribed  to  the  operations  of  Illuminati 
redding  there,  by  feveral  writers — particularly 
by  Girtannci ,  and  by  the  Gottingen  editor  of  the 
Revolution  Almanac. 


I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Affembly 
and  Convention,  which  make  it  evident  that  their 
principles  and  their  practice  are  precifely  thole  of 
the  Illuminati,  on  a  great  feale. 

When  the  aflumption  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  as 
an  84th  Department  was  debated,  Danton  laid  to 
the  Convention. 

“  In  the  moment  that  we  fend  freedom  to  a 


nation  on  our  frontier,  we  mu  ft  fay  to  them  you 
mud  have  no  more  Kings — for  if  we  are  fur- 
rounded  by  tyrants,  their  coalition  puts  our 
ov/n  freedom  in  danger. — When  the  French 
“  nation  fent  us  hither,  it  created  a  great  com- 
“  mittee  for  the  general  infurredtion  of  the  peo- 
u  pie.” 
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On  the  19th  of  November  1792  it  was  de¬ 
creed^  u  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of 
u  the  French  nation,  tenders  help  and  fraternity 
to  all  people  who  would  recover  their  liberty. 
On  the  2 iff  of  November,  the  Prefident  of  the 
Convention  faid  to  the  pretended  deputies  of  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  44  Rcprefentatives  of  an  inde- 
<c  pendent  people,  important  to  mankind  was  the 
44  day  when  the  National  Convention  of  France 


%4  pronounced  its  fentence,  Royal  dignity  is  abo - 

44  iifhed . - From  that  day  many  nations  will,  in 

44  future,  reckon  the  era  of  their  political  exift- 
44  ence. — From  t he  beginning  of  civil  eftablifh- 
*4  ments  Kings  have  been  in  oppofition  to  their 
nations  blit  now  they  rile  up  to  annihilate 
Kings. — Reafon ,  when  fhe  darts  her  rays  into 

44  every  corner,  lays  open  eternal  truths - She 

alone  enables  us  to  pafs  fentence  on  defpots,  hi* 
t  her  to  the  fcaie-crow  of  other  nation  s.,? 

Rut  the  moft  diftind  exhibition  of  principle  is 
to.  be  feen  in  a  report  from  the  diplomatic  com¬ 
mittee,  who  v  ere  coromiffioned  to  deliberate  on 
the. con d uft  which  France  was  to  hold  with  other 
nations.  On  tnis  report  wus  founded  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  December  1793.  The  Reporter  ad- 
cireiles  the  Convention  as  follows: 


The  Committees  of  Finance  and  War  afk  in 
44  the.  beginning — What  is  the  objed  of  the  war 
64  which  we  have  taken  in  hand?  Without  all 

doubt  the  objed  is  the  annihilation  of 

ALL  PRIVILEGES,  WAR  WITH  THE  PALACES 
PEACE  WITH  THE  cottages.  Thefe  are  the 
principles  on  which  your  declaration  of  war  is 
ouncecl.  cAl  tyranny,  all  privilege,  muff  be 
tieated  as  an  enemy  in  the  countries  where  we 

.  °Ur  foot-  rhis  1S  lhe  genuine  refill t  of  our 
principles.— But  it  is  not  with  Kings  alone  that 
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we  are  to  wage  war — were  the(e  our  foie  ene- 
t*  mies,  we  fhould  only  have  to  bring  down  ten 
f4  or  twelve  heads.  We  have  to  tight  with  all 
46  their  accomplices,  with  the  privileged  orders, 
44  who  devour  and  have  oppreffed  the  people  dur- 
44  ing  many  centuries. 

*4  We  mutt  therefore  declare  ourfelves  for  3. 
46  revolutionary  power  in  all  the  countries  into 
“  which  we  enter — (Loud  applaufes  from  the  Af- 
“  fembly)—  Nor  need  we  put  on  the  cloak  of  hu-r 
“  manity — vve  difdain  fuch  little  arts. — We  mult 
“  clothe  ourfelves  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  rea- 
“  fon,  and  all  the  force  of  the  nation.  We  need 
not  nulk  our  principles — -the  delpots  know 
11  them  already.  The  firlt  thing  we  mult  do  is  to 
<{  ring  the  alarum  bell,  for  i  n  lurre  cl  ion  and  up- 

“  roar. _ We  mult,  in  a  folemn  manner,  let  the 

people  fee  the  banillrment  of  then  tyimits  and 
privileged  cafts — otherwile,  the  ptople,  ac- 
“  cuftomed  to  their  fetters,  will  not  be  able  to 
“  break  their  bonds.— It  will  effect  nothing,  merer 
“  ly  to  excite  a  riling  of  the  people  this  would 
‘ •  only  be  giving  them  words  inllead  of  Handing 

“  by  them. 

“  And  fmce,  in  this  manner,  we  ourfelves  are 

“  the  Revolutionary  Administration,  all  that  is 

“  againft  the  rights  of  the  people  mult  be  over- 

“  thrown  at  our  entry— We  mult  difplay  our  pnn- 

“  ciples  by  aaually  deftroying  all  tyranny  ;  and 

“  our  generals  after  having  chafed  away  the  ty- 

“  rants  and  their  fatellites,  mult  proclaim  to  the 

«  people  that  they  have  brought  them  happinels; 

“  and  then,  on  the  fpot,  they  mult  lnpprefs  tithes, 

“  feudal  rights,  and  every  Ipecies  of  fervitude. 

«  But  we  (hall  have  done  nothing  if  we  Hop 

“  here.  Ariftocracy  ftill  domineers  -we  mult 

P  therefore  fupprefs  all  authorities  exilting  m  the 

44  hands 
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u  h&nds  of  the  upper  claffies. — When  the  Revo- 
44  lutionary  Authority  appears,  there  mull  nothing 
44  of  the  old  eftablilhment  remain. — A  popular 
44  fyftem  muft  be  introduced — every  office  muft 
44  be  occupied  by  new  functionaries — -and  the 
44  Sans  Cullotres  muft  every  where  have  a  (hare 
44  in  the  Adminiftration. 

44  Still  nothing  is  done,  till  we  declare  aloud 
44  the  prccifion  of  our  principles  to  fuch  as  want 
44  only  half  freedom, — We  muft  fay  to  them — If 
64  you  think  of  compromiling  with  the  privileged 
44  cafts,  we  cannot  fuller  fuch  dealing  with  ty- 
44  rants — They  are  our  enemies,  and  we  muft  treat 
44  them  as  enemies,  becaufe  they  are  neither  for 
44  Liberty  nor  Equality. — Show  yourlelves  dif- 
44  pofed  to  receive  a  free  conftitution — and  the 
44  Convention  will  not  only  Hand  by  you,  but  will 
44  give  you  permanent  fupport;  we  will  defend 
44  you  againft  the  vengeance  of  your  tyrants — 
44  againft  their  attacks,  and  againft  their  return. 
44  — -Therefore  abolifh  from  among  you  the  No- 
44  bles,  and  every  ecclellaftical  and  military  in- 
44  corporation.  They  are  incompatable  with  Equa- 
44  lity. — Henceforward  you  are  citizens,  all  equal 
44  in  rights — equally  called  upon  to  rule,  to  de- 
44  fend,  and  to  ferve  your  country. — The  agents 
44  of  the  French  Republic  will  inftriuft  and  allift 
44  you  in  forming  a  free  conftitution,  and  affure 
44  you  of  happinefs  and  fraternity. ” 

This  Report  was  loudly  applauded,  and  a  de¬ 
cree  formed  in  precile  conformity  to  its  princi¬ 
ples.  Both  were  ordered  to  be  tranflated  into 
all  languages,  and  copies  to  be  furnillied  to  their 
generals,  with  orders  to  have  them  carefully  dif- 
perfed  in  the  countries  which  they  invaded. 

And,  in  completion  of  thefe  decrees,  their  ar¬ 
mies  found  it  eafy  to  collect  as  many  difeontented 

or 
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or  worthlefs  perfons  in  any  country  as  fufticed  for 
fetting  up  a  tree  of  liberty.  This  they  held  as  a 
fuflicient  call  for  their  interference. — Sometimes 
they  performed  this  ceremony  themfelves — a  ro 
prefentation  was  eaflly  made  up  in  the  fame  way 
— and  then,  under  the  name  of  a  free  conditu- 
tion,  the  nation  was  forced  to  acquiefce  in  a  form 
dictated  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  which 
they  had  not  the  {mailed  liberty  to  ehoofe — -and 
they  were  plundered  of  all  they  had,  by  way  of 
compenfating  to  France  for  the  trouble  hie  had 

taken. - And  this  they  cal!  Liberty. — It  needs  no 

comment. — 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
fent  awful  lituation  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in  all  nations, 
have  not  been  altogether  the  natural  operations  of 
difeontent,  oppreflion,  and  moral  corruption,  al¬ 
though  thefe  have  been  great,  and  have  operated 
with  fatal  energy;  but  that  this  political  fever  has 
been  carefully  and  fyftematically  heightened  by 
bodies  of  men,  who  profeffed  to  be  the  phylicians 
of  the  State,  and,  while  their  open  practice  em¬ 
ployed  cooling  medicines,  and  a  treatment  which 
ail  approved,  adminiflered  in  fee  ret  the  moft  in¬ 
flammatory  poifons,  which  they  made  up  fo  as  to 
flatter  the  difeafed  fancy  of  the  patient.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  not  a  plan  begun,  carried  on,  and 
completed  by  the  fame  perlons,  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  an  uniform  and  confident  fcheme,  proceeding 
on  the  fame  unvaried  principle,  and  France  un¬ 
doubtedly  now  fmarts  under  all  the  woes  of  Ger¬ 
man  Illumination. 

I  beg  leave  to  fuggefl  a  few  thoughts,  which 
may  enable  us  to  draw  fornc  advantage  from  this 
{hocking  mat's  of  information. 

General 
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General  Re  fit  Rians. 
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I.  I  may  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  and  I  beg  it 
may  be  particularly  attended  to,  that  in  all  thofe  vil¬ 
lainous  machinations  againft  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  attack  has  been  firft  made  on  the  principles  of 
Morality  and  Religion.  The  confpirators  faw  that 
till  thefe  are  extirpated,  they  have  no  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  their  manner  of  proceeding  {hews  that 
they  confider  Religion  and  Morality  as  inseparably 
conneded  together.  We  learn  much  from  this — Fas 
eft  et  ab  hofle  dcccri . — They  endeavour  to  deftroy 
our  religious  fentiments,  by  firft  corrupting  our  mo¬ 
rals.  They  try  to  inflame  our  pa  (lions,  that  when 
the  demands  from  this  quarter  become  urgent,  the 
reftraintsof  Religion  may  immediately  come  in  fight, 
and  ftand  in  the  way.  They  are  careful,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  thofe  reftraints,  that 
the  real  origin  of  them  does  not  appear. — We  are 
made  to  believe  that  they  have  been  altogether  the 
contrivance  of  Priefts  and  defpots,  in  order  to  get 
the  command  of  us.  They  take  care  to  fupport  thefe 
affertions  by  fads,  which,  to  our  great  fhame,  and 
greater  misfortune,  are  but  too  numerous.  I  laving 
now  the  paflions  on  their  fide,  they  find  no  difficulty 
in  perfuading  the  voluptuary,  or  the  d  if  contented, 
that  tyranny,  adually  exerted,  or  relolved  on  in  fu¬ 
ture,  is  the  foie  origin  of  religious  reftraint.  He 
leeks  no  further  argument,  and  gives  himfelf  no 
trouble  to  find  any.  Had  he  examined  the  matter 
with  any  care,  he  would  find  himfelf  juft  brought 
back  to  thofe  very  feelings  of  moral  excellence  and 
moral  depravity  that  he  wifhes  to  get  rid  of  altoge¬ 
ther;  and  tliele  would  tei!  him  that  pure  Religion 

does. 
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does  not  lay  a  Tingle  redraint  on  us  that  a  noble  11a- 
tin  e  would  not  have  laid  on  ltfelf — nor  enjoins  zt 
Tingle  duty  which  an  ingenuous  and  warm  heart 
would  not  be  afhamed  to  find  itTelf  deficient  in.  He 
would  then  lee  that  all  the  fandions  of  Religion  are 
fitted  to  his  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  evidence.  And 
the  more  he  contemplates  his  future  profpeds,  the 
more  they  brighten  upon  his  view,  the  more  attainable 
they  appear,  and  the  more  he  is  able  to  know  what 
f  ney  may  probably  be.  Having  attained  this  happy 
fiate  ot  mind,  (an  attainment  in  the  power  of  any 
kind  heart  that  is  in  earned  in  the  enquiry)  he  will 
think  that  no  punifhment  is  too  great  for  the  un¬ 
thankful  and  groveling  foul  which  can  forego  fuch 
hopes,  and  rejed  thefe  noble  proffers,  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  frivolous  and  tranfitorv  gratifications  of 
life.  He  is  not  frightened  into  worthy  and  virtuous 
conduct  by  tears  ot  fuch  merited  punifhment ;  but, 
it  not  enticed  into  it  by  his  high  expedations,  he  is, 
at  lead,  retained  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  a  kind  of 
manly  fhame. 

But  all  this  is  overlooked,  or  is  kept  out  of  fight, 
in  the  indrudions  of  Illuminatifrn.  In  thefe  the  eye 
mud  be  kept  always  direded  to  the  Defpot.  This  is' 
the  bugbear,  and  every  thing  is  made  to  conned 

with  prelent  or  future  tyranny  and  opprefiion - 

l  herefore  Religion  is  held  out  as  a  combination  of 
terrors-— the  invention  of  the  date-tools,  the  prieds. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  dide  the  fuggedions  of  Nature — • 
therefore  no  pains  are  fpared  to  keep  them  down, 
by  enereafing  the  uncertainty  and  doubts  which  arife 
in  the  courfe  of  all  fpeculations  on  fuch  fubjeds. 
Such  difficulties  occur  in  all  fcientific  difcudions. — ■ 
Here  they  mud  be  numerous  and  embarrading — 
for  in  this  enquiry  we  come  near  the  fird  principles 
of  things,  and  the  fird  principles  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  I  lie  geometer  does  not  wonder  at  mif- 

takes 
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takes  even  in  his  fcience,  the  mod  fimple  ot  all 

others. - Nor  does  the  mechanic  or  the  chemift 

rejedl  all  his  fcience,  becaufe  he  cannot  attain 
clear  conceptions  ot  fome  of  the  natural  relations 
which  operate  in  the  phenomena  under  his  coniide- 
ration. — Nor  do  any  of  thefe  lludents  of  nature 
brand  with  the  name  ot  tool,  or  knave,  or  bigot, 
another  perfon  who  has  drawn  a  different  conclu- 

fion  from  the  phenomenon. - In  one  poipt  they 

all  agree — they  find  themfelves  poffeffed  of  jjbculties 
which  enable  them  to  fpeculatc,  and  to  dilcover  ; 
and  they  find,  that  the  operation  of  thofe  faculties  is 
quite  unlike  the  things  which  they  contemplate  by 
their  means — and  they  feel  a  falisf action  in  the  pof- 

feffion  of  them,  and  in  this  diftindtion. - But  this 

teems  a  misfortune  to  our  Illuminators.  I  have 
long  been  {truck  with  this.  If  by  deep  meditation 
I  have  folved  a  problem  which  has  ba filed  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  others,  I  fhould  hardly  thank  the  perfon 
who  convinced  me  that  my  fuccefs  w’as  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  hate  of  my  health,  by  which 
my  brain  was  kept  free  from  many  irritations  to  which 
other  perfons  are  expofed.  Yet  this  is  the  conduift 
of  the  Illuminated— They  are  abundantly  felf-con- 
ceited  ;  and  yet  they  continually  endeavour  to  de- 
firoy  all  grounds  of  felf-etlimation. — They  rejoice 
in  every  difcovery  that  is  reported  to  them  of  fome 
refembiance,  unnoticed  before,  between  mankind 
and  the  inferior  creation,  and  would  be  happy  to 
find  that  the  refembiance  is  complete.  It  is  very 
true,  Mr.  Pope’s  “Poor  Indian,  with  untutor’d 
o  mind,”  had  no  objection  to  his  dog’s  going  to 
heaven  with  him  : 

“  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  fky, 

“  His  faithful  dog  (hall  bear  him  company.” 

This 
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This  is  Hot  an  abject,  but  it  is  a  modefl  fentiment 
But  our  high-minded  philofophers,  who,  with  Beal 
nice  in  the  play,  “cannot  brook  obedience  to  a 
‘  Dwa?war?  P,eC2  of  marl,”  if  it  be  in  the  fhape  of 
^  *lin^ei  ^avetar  other  notions  of  the  matter.  In- 
oeed  they  are  not  yet  agreed  about  it.  Mr,  de  la 
Met  bene  hopes,  that  before  the  enlightened  Repub- 
nc  of  f  ranee  has  got  into  its  teens,  he  fhall  be  able 
to  ten  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his  Journal  de  Phyfique 
toat  particular  form  of  cryftallizationwbich  men  have 
<  een  accuflemed  to  call  God.— Dr.  Prieflley  again 
ae^uces  ad  intelligence-  from  elallie  undulations 
ar.d  wiu  p  obably  think,  that  his  own  great  difcovel 
ries  have  been  the  quiverings  of  feme  fiery  marfl, 
nna/ma.  \V  Inle  Pope’s  poor  Indian  hopes  to  take 
ms  dog  to  heaven  with  him,  thefe  Illuminators  hope 
to  die  j ike  dogs,  and  that  both  foul  and  body  (hall 
be  as  it  they  never  had  been. 

Is  not  this  a  melancholy  refult  of  all  our  Illumi¬ 
nation?  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  termination  of  the 
ideal  Philofophy,  viz.  profeffed  and  total  ignorance, 
onou.d  not  this  make  us  dart  back  and  hefitate,  before 
ve  pout  like  wayward  children  at  the  hardlhips  of 
civil  fubordination,  and  before  we  make  a  facrifice 
t  o  our  ill  humour  of  all  that  we  value  ourfelves  for  ? 
Does  it  not  carry  ridicule  and  abfurdity  in  its  fore- 
Read  Such  aflertions  of  pe  Tonal  worth  and  di<r- 
nitv,  (always  excepting  Princes  and  Priefls,)  and 

Inch  abject  acknowledgments  of  worthleffnefs. _ 

Does  net  tins,  ol  itfelf,  Ihow  that  there  is  fome  ra¬ 
dical  fault  in  the  whole  ?  It  has  all  arifen  from 
what  they  have  called  Illumination ,  and  this  turns  out 
to  be  wor.e  than  darknefs — But  we  alfo  know  that  it 
has  all  arifen  f.  om  felf-conceited  difeontent,  and 
'car  it  ha ,  been  brought  to  its  prefect  date  by  the 
ra  7e  of  (peculation.  We  may  venture  to  put  the 
queiiion  to  any  man  s  confcience — whether  d^  fee  li¬ 
ter)  t 
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tent  did  not  precede  his  doubts  about  his  own  nature 
and  whether  he  has  not  encouraged  the  train  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  tended  to  degrade  him  ?  u  Thy  with 
44  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.’ — Should  not 
this  make  us  difirufl,  at  leafl,  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  of  our  mind,  and  try  to  moderate  and  check 
this  darling  propenfity. — It  feems  a  misfortune  of 
the  age — for  we  fee  that  it  is  a  natural  fource  of  dif- 
turbance  and  revolution. 

But  here  it  will  be  immediately  faid,  11  What, 
“  mull  we  give  over  thinking—  be  no  longer  ration- 
14  al  creatures,  and  believe  every  lie  that  is  told  usr” 
By  no  means.— Let  us  be  really  rational  creatures-— 
and,  taught  by  experience,  let  us,  in  all  our  {pecu¬ 
lations  on  fubjeds  which  engage  the  pallions,  guard 
ourfelves  with  the  moil  anxious  care  againft  the  rifk 
of  having  our  judgments  warped  by  our  deiires. — 
There  is  no  propen  fit  y  of  our  nature  of  which  the 
proper  and  modeil  indulgence  is  not  beneficial  to 
man,  and  which  is  not  hurtful,  when  this  indulgence 
is  carried  too  far. — And  if  we  candidly  perufe  the 
page  of  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  convinced  that  the  abufe 
is  great  in  proportion  as  the  fubjed  is  important. 
What  has  been  fo  ruinoufly  perverted  as  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle? — What  horrid  fuperfiition  has  it 
not  produced?  The  Reader  will  not,  I  hope,  take 
it  amifs  that  I  prefume  to  dired  his  attention  to  fome 
maxims  which  ought  to  conduct  a  prudent  man  in 
his  indulgence  of  a  fpeculative  difpolition,  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 

Whoever  will  for  a  while  call  off  his  attention 
from  the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  Cur<e  hominum , 
et  rerum  pondus  inane ,  and  will  but  refied  a  little  on 
that  wonderful  principle  within  him,  which  carries 
him  over  the  whole  univerfe,  and  (hows  him  its  va¬ 
rious  relations— Whoever  alfo  remarks  how  very 
fmall  a  proportion  his  own  individual  exiflence  bears 
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to  this  immeafurable  fcene,  cannot  but  feel  an  inex- 
pieflible  plealure  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
)  v-  'wers  1  le  mu  ft  rile  in  his  own  eflimation,  and  be 
dilpoied  to  chcrit  h  withfondnels  this  principle  which 
;}°  eminently  raifes  him  above  all  around  him.  Of 
11  the  lources  of  human  vanity  this  is  furely  the 
:noft  manly,  the  moft  excufable,  and  the  mod  likely 
be  extravagantly  indulged. — We  may  be  certain 
mat  it  v\  ill  be  lo  indulged,  and  that  men  will  fre¬ 
quently  fpeculate  for  the  fake  of  fpeculation  alone, 
ttT'd  that  they  will  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
ieitilts  ol  tins  far oui  ite  occupation. — As  there  have 
bc,Ln  ages  of  indolent  and  abjed  credulity  and  luper- 
-tnion,  ]t  is  next  to  certain  that  there  are  alfo  times 
O  v.  iid  and  extravagant  fpeculation — and  when  we 
ice  it  becoming  a  fort  ol  general  pafiion,  we  may  be 
certain  that  this  is  a  cafe  in  point. 

t  his  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  the  character 
of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  not  denied.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  gloried  in  as  the  prerogative  of  the  eigh- 
enth  century.  All  the  fpeculations  of  antiquity  are 
>nlidered  as  glimmerings  (with  the  exceptions  of  a 
brighter  llafhes)  when  compared  with  our  pre- 
"  meridian  fplendor.  We  (liould  therefore  liflen 
—  caution  to  the  inferences  from  this  boa  fie  d  II- 
ation.  Alio  when  we  refled  on  what  pailes  in 
own  minds,  and  on  what  we  obierve  in  the 
■  i  1,  of  the  mighty  influence  of  our  defires  and 
'  •us  on  our  judgments,  we  fhould  carefully  no- 
v  hether  any  inch  warping  of  the  belief  is  pro- 
b -:b  Jii  the  prefent  cafe.  That  it  is  fo  is  almofi  cer- 
•  -'for  the  general  and  immediate  efted  of  this 
•..humiliation  is  to  leflen  or  remove  many  refiraincs 
iiich  the  fandions  of  religion  lay  on  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  very  firong  paffions,  and  to  diminilh  our 
'  gai  d  tor  a  certain  purity  or  correctnefs  of  man- 
•  ers?  which  religion  recommends  as  the  only  con- 
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du£l  fui ted  to  our  noble  natures,  and  as  absolutely 
neceflary  for  attaining  that  pet  ieftion  and  happi- 
nefs  of  which  we  are  capable. — tor  furcly  it  a ^ 
take  away  religion,  it  will  be  wifdoni  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  lince  to-morrow  we  die.  It?  tnoic- 
over,  we  lee  this  Illumination  extolled  above  all 
fcience,  as  friendly  to  virtue,  as  improving  the 
iieart,  and  as  producing  a  juft  morality,  which 
will  lead  to  happinefs  both  for  ourlelves  and  others, 
but  perceive  at  the  fame  time  that  thefe  aflertions 
are  made  at  the  expence  of  principles,  which  our 
natural  feelings  force  ns  to  venerate  as  fupreme 
and  paramount  to  all  others,  we  may  then  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  informer  is  trying  to  mdlcad  and  de¬ 
ceive  us. - For  all  virtue  and  goodnefs  both  of 

heart  and  conduct,  is  in  perfect  harmony?  and 
there  is  no  jarring  or  inconiiftency.  But  we  muft 
pafs  this  fentence  on  the  doctrines  of  this  Illumi¬ 
nation.  For  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  they 
have  been  preached  and  recommended,  for  the 
moll  part,  by  clergymen,  parifh-minifters,  who, 
in  the  prefence  of  invoked  Deity,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  have  fet  their  folemn  leal  to  a  fyi- 
tem  of  doctrines  direftly  oppolite  to  thofe  recom¬ 
mended  in  their  writings ;  which  doftrines  they 
foleinnly  profefs  to  believe,  and  folemnly  Dvear  to 
inculcate.  Surely  the  informations  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  fuch  men  fhould  be  rejected.  Where  ill  a  1 1 
we  find  their  real  opinions  ?  In  their  folemn  oaths  ? 
— or  in  thefe  infidel  diflertations  ? — In  either  cafe, 
they  are  deceivers,  whether  milled  by  vanity  or 
by  the  mean  delire  of  church-emoluments  ;  or 
they  are  proftitutes,  courting  the  fociety  of  the 
wealthy  and  fenfual.  Honefty,  like  juftice,  admits 
of  no  degrees.  A  man  is  honeft,  or  he  Is  a  knave, 
and  who  would  trull  a  knave  ?  But  fuch  men  arc 
unfui table  inftrudtors  for  another  reafon — they  arc 

unwife  ; 
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unwife  ;  for,  whatever  they  may  think,  they  are 

’!°l  as  men  of  worth,  but  are  inwardiy 

dcfpifed  as  parafites,  by  the  rich,  who  admit  them 
into  their  company,  and  treat  them  with  civility 
for  their  own  reafons.  We  take  inftrudions  not 
merely  from  the  knowing,  the  learned,  but  from 
tnewile  not  therefore  from  men  who  give  fuch 
evidences  of  weaknefs. 

Such  would  be  the  condud  of  a  prudent  man 
who  liftens  to  the  inftrudions  of  another  with  the 
lei  ious  intention  of  profiting  by  them.  In  the  pre¬ 
lent  cafe  he  fees  plain  proofs  of  degraded  l’elf  ef- 
timation,  of  dilhonefty,  and  of  mean  motives.  Bui: 
the  prudent  man  will  go  further — he  will  remark 
that  di Ablate  manners,  and  adions  which  are  ine¬ 
vitably  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and  order,  nay. 
of  the  very  exiftence  of  fociety,  are  the  natural 
ami  necefiary  conlequences  of  irreligion.  Should 
any  doubt  of  this  remain  in  his  mind  ;  Ihould  he 
fometimes  think  of  an  Epidetus,  or  one  or  two  in¬ 
dividuals  of  antiquity,  who  were  eminently  vir¬ 
tuous,  without  the  influence  of  religious  fandions 
he  ihould  recoiled,  that  the  Stoics  were  animated 
by  the  thought,  that  while  the  wile  man  was  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  life,  the  gods  were  looking  on,  and. 
pleafed  with  his  /kill.  Let  him  read  the  beautiful 
account  given  by  Dr.  Smith  of  the  rife  of  the 
Stoic  philofophy,  and  he  will  fee  that  it  was  an 
artificial  but  noble  attempt  of  a  few  exalted  minds, 
enthufiafls  in  virtue,  aiming  to  fteel  their  fouls 
againft  the  dreadful  but  unavoidable  misfortune* 
to  which  they  were  continually  expofed  by  the 
daily  recurring  revolutions  in  the  turbulent  demo¬ 
cracies  of  ancient  Greece.  There,  a  phiiofopher 
vvas  this  day  a  magiftrate,  and  the  next  day  a  cap¬ 
tive  and  a  have.  He  would  lee  that  this  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  mental  happinefs  and  independence  was 
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fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  only  a  few  choice? 
fpirits,  but  had  no  influence  on  the  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  muft  admire  the  noble  characters  who 
were  animated  by  this  manly  enthufiafm,  and 
who  have  really  exhibited  fome  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  of  virtuous  heroifm  ;  but  he  will  regret,  that 
the  influence  of  thefe  manly,  thefe  natural  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  not  more  cxtenlive.  He  will  fayto 
him felf,  “  How  will  a  whole  nation  ad  when  re* 
“  ligious  fandions  are  removed,  and  men  are  ac- 
“  tuated  by  reafon  alone.'”— He  is  not  without 
rnftrudion  on  this  important  fubjed.  France  has 
given  an  awful  leffon  to  furrounding  nations,  by 
(hewing  them  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  (halting 
off  the  religious  principle,  and  the  veneration 
for  that  pure  morality  which  charaderifcs  Chrif- 
ftianity.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  (  June 
6,  1794)  it  is  declared,  that  there  is  nothing 
criminal  in  tl)e  promifeuous  commerce  of  the 
fexes,  and  therefore  nothing  that  derogates  from 
the  female  character,  when  woman  forgets  that 
(lie  is  the  depofitary  of  all  domeftic  fatisfadion 

- that  her  honour  is  the  facred  bond  of  fo- 

cial  life - that  on  her  modefty  and  delicacy 

depend  all  the  refped  and  confidence  that  will 
make  a  man  attach  lpmfelf  to  her  focicty,  free 
her  from  labour,  {hate  with  her  the  fruits  of  all 
his  own  exertions,  and  work  with  willingnefs  and  de¬ 
light,  that  Ihe  may  appear  on  all  occafions  his  equal, 
and  the  ornament  of  all  his  acquilitions.  In  the  ve¬ 
ry  argument  which  this  feleded  body  of  fenators  has 
given  foi  the  propriety  of  this  ciecree,  it  has  degraded 
woman  below  all  eflimation.  “It  is  to  prevent  her 
“  from  murdering  the  fruit  of  unlawful  love,  by  re- 
“  moving  her  fhame,  and  by  relieving  her  from  the 
“  fear  of  want."  The  fenators  fay,  “  the  Republic 
wants  citizens,  and  therefore  mufi  not  only  re- 
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move  this  temptation  of  fhame,  but  mufi  take  care 
ol  the  mother  while  Ihe  nurfes  the  child.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  muff  not  be  loft.” 
I  he  woman  all  the  while  is  confidered  only  as  the 
Ihe-animal,  the  breeder  of  Sans  Culottes,  This  is 
th £  juft  morality  of  Illumination.  It  is  really  amuf- 
ing  (for  things  revolting  to  nature  now  amule)  to 
oblerve  with  what  fidelity  the  principles  of  the  Illu- 
minati  have  exprefiTed  the  fentiments  which  take  pof- 
fefiion  of  a  people  who  have  fhaken  off  the  fanXions 
of  Religion  and  morality.  The  following  is  part  of 
the  addrefs  to  Pfycharion  and  the  company  mention¬ 
ed  in  page  257  :  “  Once  more,  Pfycharion,  I  in- 
“  dulge  you  with  a  look  behind  you  to  the  flowery 
days  of  childhood.  Now  look  forwards,  young 
woman !  the  holy  circle  of  the  marriageable, 
(mannbaren)  welcome  you.  Young  men,  honour 
the  young  woman,  the  future  breeder  (< gehaere - 
rin)  l'  Then,  to  all. — “  Rejoice  in  the  dawn  of 
Illumination  and  of  Freedom.  Nature  at  laft  en¬ 
joys  her  facred  never-fading  rights.  Long  was 
her  voice  kept  down  by  civil  fubordination  5  but 
the  days  of  your  majority  now  draw  nigh,  and  you 
will  no  longer,  under  the  authority  of  guardians, 
account  it  a  reproach  to  confider  with  enlighten¬ 
ed  eyes  the  fecret  workfhops  of  nature,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  your  work  and  duty.5’  Minos  thought  this 
veiy  fine,  but  it  raifed  a  terrible  diffurbance  and 
broke  up  the  affembly. 

Such  are  the  edieXs  of  this  boafled  enlightening  of 
the  human  mind  with  refpedt  to  religion  and  mora¬ 
lity.  Let  us  next  confider  what  is  the  refult  of  the 
mighty  informations  which  we  have  got  in  refpeci 
of  our  f’ocial  or  political  connexions. 

II  We  have  learned  the  lam  total  of  this  politi-, 
cal  ill  animation,  and  lee  that,  if  true,  it  is  melancho¬ 
ly,  definitive  of  our  prefent  comforts,  numerous  as 
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they  are,  and  affords  no  profped  of  red  refs  from 
which  we  can  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  plunges 
mankind  into  difiention,  mutual  injiiFy,  and  univer- 
fal  mifery,  and  all  this  for  the  chance  only  of  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  conteft,  and  giving  our  pofierity  a  chance 
of  going  on  in  peace,  if  no  change  (hall  be  produced, 
as  in  former  times,  by  the  efforts  of  ambitious  merl. 
But  the  Illumination  appears  to  be  partial,  nay  falfe. 
What  is  it  ?  It  holds  out  to  the  prince  nothing  but 
the  refignation  of  ali  his  pofieffions,  rights  and  claims, 
iandioned  by  the  quiet  poffetfion  of  ages,  and  by  all 
the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  give  any  no¬ 
tion  of  right  to  his  loweff  fubjed.  All  thefe  pofief¬ 
fions  and  claims  are  difcovered  to  have  arifen  from 
ufurpations,  and  are  therefore  tyranny .  It  has  been 
difcovered,  that  all  fubordinate  fubjedions  were  en¬ 
forced,  therefore  their  continuance  is  jlavery .  But 
both  of  thefe  hifforical  affertions  are  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  falfe,  and  the  inferences  from  them  are  unrea- 
fo nable.  The  world  has  gone  on  as  we  fee  it  go  on 
at  prelent.  Mod  principalities  or  fovereignties  have 
arisen  as  we  fee  perfonal  authorities  and  influence 
arife  every  day  among  ourfelves.  Bufinefs  for  the 
whole  muff  be  done.  Moll  men  are  diffidently  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  private  affairs,  and  they  are  indolent 
even  in  tbeie  they  are  contented  when  another 
does  the  thing  for  them.  There  is  not  a  little  vil- 
lage,  not  a  fociety  of  men,  where  this  is  not  feen 
eceiy  day.  Some  men  have  an  enjoyment  in 
this  kind  of  vicarious  employment.  Other  men 
like  influence  and  power,  and  thus  are  compen- 
fated  for  their  trouble.  I  hus  many  petty  mana¬ 
gers  cf  public  affairs  arife  in  every  country.  The 
mutual  animofuies  of  individuals,  and  ffill  more, 
the  animolities  of  tribes,  clans,  and  different  af¬ 
fectations;  give  rife  to  another  kind  of  fuperiors— 
to  leaders,  who  dired  the  ft ruggles  of  the  .  T\ 
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whether  for  offence  or  defence.  The  defendants  of 
Iirael  laid,  u  they  wanted  a  man  to  go  out  before 
“  the  people,  like  other  nations.”  As  the  fmail  bufi- 
nels  of  a  tew  individuals  requires  a  manager  or  a 
leader,  io  do  fome  more  general  affairs  of  thefe  petty 
fuperiors.— -Many  of  thefe  alfo  are  indolent  enough 
to  wilh  this  trouble  taken  off  their  hands  ;  and  thus 
another  rank  ot  luperiors  arifes,  and  a  third,  and  fo 
on,  till  a  great  State  may  be  formed  ;  and  in  this 
gradation  each  clafs  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
conduct  ot  that  clafs  only  which  is  immediately 
above  it. 

All  this  may  arife,  and  has  often  arifen,  from  vo¬ 
luntary  concellion  alone.  This  conceffion  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  various  caules, — from  confidence  in  fu- 
perior  talents — from  confidence  in  great  worth, — j 
nioli  generally  from  the  refped  or  deference  which 
all  m$n  feel  for  great  pofleftions.  This  is  frequents 
ly  founded  in  felf-interefr  and  expectations  of  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  man,  and  perhaps  Iprings 
from  our  inftindive  fympathy  with  the  fatisfadions 
ot  others— we  are  unwilling  to  difiurb  them,  and 
even  with  to  promote  them. 

But  this  llibordination  may  arife,  and  has  often 
arifen,  from  other  caufes— -from  the  love  of  power 
and  influence,  which  makes  fome  men  eager  to  lead 
others,  or  even  to  manage  their  concerns.  We  fee 
this  every  day,  and  it  may  be  perfedly  innocent.  It 
often  arifes  from  the  delire  of  gain  of  one  kind  or 
another.-— This  alfo  may  frequently  be  indulged 
with  perfed  innocence,  and  even  with  general  ad¬ 
vantage.  Frequently,  however,  this  fubordination 
is  produced  bv  the  love  of  power  or  of  gain  pufhed 
to  an  immoderate  degree  of  ambition,  and  rendered 
unjuft.  Now  there  arife  opprefiion,  tyranny,  luff 
•ferings,  and  fiavery.  Now  appears  an  ^ppofition 
between  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  ruler  and  of  the 
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people.  Now  the  rulers  come  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  a  different  clafs,  and  theirtranfa&ionsarenow 
only  with  each  other.— Prince  becomes  the  rival  or 
the  enemy  of  Prince;  and  in  their  conteds  one  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  dominion  is  enlarged.  This  rivalfhip 
may  have  begun  in  any  rank  of  luperiors ;  even  be¬ 
tween  the  firll  managers  of  the  affairs  of  the  fmallert 
communities  ;  and  it  mud  be  remarked  that  they 
only  are  the  immediate  gainers  or  lofers  in  the  con- 
teft,  while  thofe  below  them  live  at  eafe,  enjoying 
many  advantages  of  the  delegation  of  their  own 
concerns. 

No  human  fociety  has  ever  proceeded  purely  in 
either  of  thefe  two  wavs,  but  there  has  alwavs  been 
a  mixture  of  both.— But  this  procefs  is  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceffary  for  the  formation  of  a  great  nation, 
and  for  all  the  confequences  that  refult  only  from 
fuch  a  coalition. —  Therefore  it  is  neceffary  for  giv¬ 
ing  rife  to  all  thofe  comforts,  and  luxuries,  and  ele¬ 
gances,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  great  and 
cultivated  dates.  It  is  neceffary  for  producing  fuch 
enjoyments  as  we  fee  around  us  in  Europe,  which 
we  prize  f©  highly,  and  for  which  we  are  making  all 
this  dir  and  didurbance^  I  believe  that  no  man 
who  expetds  to  be  believed  will  pofitively  affert  that 
human  nature  and  human  enjoyments  are  not  me¬ 
liorated  by  this  cultivation. — It  feems  to  be  the  in¬ 
tention  of  nature,  and,  notwithdanding  the  follies  and 
vices  of  many,  we  can  have  little  helitation  in  fay¬ 
ing  that  there  are  in  the  mod  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  highed  ranks  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions,  men  of  great  virtue  and  worth,  and  of  high 
accomplifhment — Nor  can  we  deny  that  luch  men 
are  the  fined  fpecimens  of  human  nature.  Roffeau 
indeed  wrote  a  whimlical  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had 
the  vanity  to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  all  thefe 
f  ruits  of  cultivation  were  lodes  to  humanity  and  vir¬ 
tue— Yet  Rouffeau  could  not  be  contented  with  tl*e 
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fociety  of  the  rude  and  unpolifhed,  although  he  pre- 
tenaed  that  he  was  almoft  the  foie  worfhipper  of  pure 
virtue.— He  fupported  himfelf,  not  by  affifting  the 
fi triple  peafant,  but  by  writing  mufic  and  lufcious 
novels  for  the  pampered  rich. 

1  his  is  the  circumftance  entirely  overlooked,  or 
artfully  kept  out  of  fight,  in  the  boafled  Illumina¬ 
tion  ot  thefe  days.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  which  have  happened  in  national 
gieatnefs,  in  national  connection,  in  national  im¬ 
provement — yet  we  never  think  of  parting  with  any 
ot  the  advantages,  real  or  imaginary,  which  thefe 
changes  have  produced — nor  do  we  refled  that  in 
order  to  keep  a  great  nation  together — to  make  it 
ad  with  equality,  or  with  preponderancy,  amone 
other  nations,  the  individual  exertions  mult  be  con¬ 
centrated,  mud  be  direded — and  that  this  requires 
a  ruler  veiled  with  fupreme  power,  and  interefled  by 
fome  great  and  endearing  motive ,  fuch  as  hereditary 
pofieifion  ot  this  power  and  influence,  to  maintain 
and  defend  this  coalition  of  men. — All  this  is  over¬ 
looked,  and  we  attend  onlv  to  the  fubordination 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Its  grievances  are 
immediately  felt,  and  they  are  heightened  tenfold  by 
a  delicacy  or  lenfibility  which  fprings  from  the  great 
improvements  in  the  accommodations  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life,  which  the  gradual  ufurpation  and  fub- 
fequent  fubordination  have  produced,  and  continue 
to  lupport.  But  we  are  determined  to  have  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  a  palace  without  the 
prince. — We  will  not  give  up  any  of  our  luxuries 
and  refinements,  yet  will  not  fupport  thofe  high 
ranks  and  thofe  nice  minds  which  produced  them, 
and  which  inufl  continue  to  keep  them  from  degene¬ 
rating  into  barbarous  fimplicity  and  coarfe  fenfuality. 
We  would  keep  the  philofophers,  the  poets,  the 
ai tilts,  but  not  the  Maecenafes.  It  is  very  true  that 
in  fuch  a  fitate  there  would  be  no  Conjuration  des 
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Philofophes  ;  for  in  fuch  a  date  this  vermin  of  pbilo- 
fophes  and  fcribblers  would  not  have  exifled.  In 
fhort,  we  would  have  what  is  impodible. 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  Britilh 
Conftitution  is  the  form  of  government  for  a 
great  and  refined  nation ,  in  which  the  ruling  fenti- 
ments  and  propenfities  of  human  nature  feem 
moil:  happily  blended  and  balanced.  There  is  no 
occafion  to  vaunt  it  as  the  ancient  rights  of  Bri¬ 
tons,  the  wifdom  of  ages,  &c.  It  has  attained  its 
prefen t  pitch  of  perfection  by  degrees,  and  this 
not  by  the  efforts  of  wifdom,  but  by  the  (1  niggles 
of  vice  and  folly,  working  on  a  rich  fund  of  good 
nature,  and  of  manly  fpirit,  that  are  conipicuous 
in  the  Britifh  character.  1  do  not  hefitate  to  fay 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  which  will 
admit  and  give  full  exercife  to  all  the  rcfpeCtable 
propenfities  of  our  nature,  with  the  leaft  chance 
of  difturbancc  and  the  greated  probability  of 
man's  arriving  at  the  highed  pitch  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  every  thing  that  raifes  him  above  the 
beads  of  the  field.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of  it  that 
may  not,  that  is  not,  abufed,  by  pufhing  it  to  an 
improper  length,  and  the  fame  Watchful  care  is 
necelfary  for  preferving  our  inedimable  blefiings 
that  was  employed  in  acquiring  them.  This  is  to 
be  done,  not  by  flying  at  once  to  an  abdraCt  theory 
of  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  an  evident  folly  in 
this  procedure.  What  is  this  theory  ?  It  is  the 
bed  general  fketch  that  we  can  draw  of  focial  life, 
deduced  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
And  what  is  this  knowledge?  It  is  a  well  digeded 
abdraCt,  or  rather  a  declaration  of  what  we  hazp 
obferved  of  human  aCtions.  W  hat  is  the  ule  there¬ 
fore  of  this  intermediate  picture,  this  theory  of 
the  rights  of  man? — It  has  a  chance  of  being  un¬ 
like  the  original - it  mud  certainly  have  imper¬ 
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fi-vtioiis,  therefore  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us.  We 
houhl  go  at  once  to  the  original— we  fhould  con- 
lider  how  men  have  a£led—  what  have  been  their 
mutual  expectations- — their  fond  properties— 
what  of  thefe  are  inconfiftent  with  each  other— 
what  are  the  degrees  of  indulgence  which  have 

Leen  admitted  in  them  all  without  difturbance. _ 

1  wiI1  venture  to  fay  that  whoever  does  this,  will 
tind  himfeif  imperceptibly  led  to  contemplate  a 
mixed  hereditary  monarchy,  and  will  figure  to 
himielf  a  parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons,  all  looking  at  each  other  wifh  fomewhatof 
a  cautious  or  jealous  eye,  while  the  teft  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  fitting,  “  each  under  his  own  vine  and 

“  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  there  is  none  to 
make  him  afraid  — -in  one  word,  the  Conlli- 
tution  of  Great  Britain. 

A  mofl  valuable  rc fult  of  fuch  contemplation 
viil  be  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  grievance 
which  is  moil  clamoroufly  infilled  on  is  the  inevir 
table  confequence  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  which 
w  e  enjoy.  I  mean  miniflerial  corruption,  with  all 
the  difmal  tale  of  placemen,  and  penfioners,  and 
i  iUen  boroughs,  See,  See,  'Thefe  are  never  feen 

in  a  defpotic  government - there  they  are  not 

Wanted — nor  can  they  be  very  apparent  in  an  un¬ 
cultivated  and  poor  Hate — but  in  a  luxurious  na- 
),  where  plcafures  abound,  where  the  returns 
of  ind ullry  are  fccure;  here  an  individual  looks 
o:  every  thing  as  his  own  acquifition — he  does  not 

el  his  relation  to  the  ftate — has  no  patriotifm _ - 

r  > nks  that  he  would  be  much  happier  if  the  {late 
would  let  him  alone.  He  is  fretted  by  the  re¬ 
ft  raints  which  the  public  weal  lays  on  him— thcre- 
w-rc  government  and  governors  appear  as  checks 
;:i:  ;  hindrances  to  his  exertions— hence  a  general 
ordination  to  refill  adminiflration.  Yet  public 

bufinefs 
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bufinefs  mud  be  done,  that  we  may  lie  down  and 
rife  again  in  fafcty  and  peace.  Adminiftration  muft 
be  fupported— there  are  always  pcrfons  who  wifti 
to  poflefs  the  power  that  is  exercifed  by  the  pre- 
lent  minifters,  and  would  turn  them  out.  How  is 
all  this  to  be  remedied  ?  I  fee  no  way  but  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  felfifli  views  of  individuals— by  re¬ 
warding  the  friends  of  adminiftration-— This  may 
be  done  with  perfect  virtue— and  from  this  the 
felfifn  will  conceive  hopes,  and  will  fupport  a  vir¬ 
tuous  miniftry— -but  they  are  as  ready  to  help  a 
wicked  one.  This  becomes  the  greateft  misfor¬ 
tune  of  a  free  nation.  Minifters  are  tempted  to 
bribe— and,  if  a  fyftematic  oppofition  be  confider- 
cd  as  a  neceflary  part  of  a  praftical  conftitution, 
it  is  altnoft  indifpenfablc — and  it  is  no  where  fo 
prevalent  as  in  a  pure  democracy.  Laws  may  be 
contrived  to  make  it  very  tronblefome,  but  can 
never  extirpate  it  nor  greatly  diminifh  it  :  this  can 
be  done  only  by  defpotifm,  or  by  national  virtue. 
It  is  a  fhameful  complaint - we  ftiould  not  repro¬ 

bate  a  few  minifters,  but  the  thoufands  who  take 
the  bribes.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  diminifh  it 
in  a  corrupted  nation  as  great  limitations  to  the 
eligibility  of  reprefentatives— and  this  is  the  beauty 
of  our  conftitution. 

IV e  have  not  dijeovered ,  therefore,  by  this  boaft- 
ed  Illumination,  that  Princes  and  fuperiors  are 
ufelefs,  and  muft  vanifli  from  the  earth  ;  nor  that 
the  people  have  now  attained  full  age,  and  are  fit 
to  govern  themfelves.  We  want  only  to  revel  a 
little  on  the  laft  fruits  of  national  cultivation, 
which  we  would  quickly  con  fume,  and  never  al¬ 
low  to  be  railed  again.  No  matter  how  this  pro- 
grefs  began,  whether  from  conceffion  or  uiurpa- 
tion  We  poftefs  it,  and,  if  wife,  we  will  preferve 
it,  by  preferving  its  indifpcnfable  fupports.  They 

have 
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have  indeed  been  frequently  employed  very  im¬ 
properly,  but  their  moft  pernicious  abufe  has  been 
this  breed  of  (d  ibbling  vermin,  which  have  made 
the  body  politic  (mart  in  every  limb. 

Hear  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  the  fages 
of  France  by  their  Prince,  the  father  of  Louis 
XVI.  the  unfortunate  martyr  of  Monarchy.  66  By 
“  the  principles  of  our  new  Philofophers,  the 
Throne  no  longer  wears  the  fplendour  of  divi¬ 
nity.  I  hey  maintain  that  it  aroie  from  vio- 
lence,  and  that  by  the  fame  juftice  that  force 
“  erefted  it,  force  may  again  ftiake  it,  and  over- 
“  turn  it.  The  people  can  never  give  up  their 
“  power.  They  only  let  it  out  for  their  own  ad- 
“  vantage,  and  always  retain  the  right  to  refeind 
u  the  contract,  and  refume  it  whenever  their  per- 
fonal  advantage,  their  only  rule  of  conduft, 
u  requires  it.  Our  philofophers  teach  in  public 
“  what  our  padions  fuggeft  only  in  fecret.  They 
u  fay  to  the  Prince  that  all  is  permitted  only 
u  when  all  is  in  his  power,  and  that  his  duty  is 
“  fulfilled  when  he  has  pleafed  his  fancy.  Then, 
u  furely,  if  the  laws  of  felf-interell,  that  is,  the 
fclf-wili  of  human  paflions,  (hall  be  fo  generally 
iC  admitted,  that  we  thereupon  forget  the  eternal 
<c  laws  of  God  and  of  Nature,  all  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good 
“  and  evil,  rnuft  be  extirpated  from  the  human 
heart.  The  throne^muft  totter,  the  fubjefts 
u  muft  become  unmanageable  and  mutinous,  and 
u  their  ruler  hard-hearted  and  inhuman.  The 
tc  people  will  be  incefi'antly  oppreffed  or  in  an 
* c  uproar.7’ — “  What  fervice  will  it  be  if  I  order 
u  fuch  a  book  to  be  burnt? — the  author  can  write 
“  another  to-morrow.”  This  opinion  of  a  Prince 
is  unpolifhed  indeed,  and  homely,  but  it  is  juft. 
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Wcifhaupt  grants,  that  “  there  will  be  a  ten  i- 
“  ble  convulfion,  and  a  ftorm — but  this  will  be 


“  fucceeded  by  a  calm — the  unequal  will  now  be 
“  equal — and  when  the  caufe  of  diffenfion  is  thus 


“  removed,  the  world  will  be  in  peace. ’’—True, 
when  the  caufesof  dilfenlion  arc  removed.  Thus, 


the  deftru&ion  of  our  crop  by  vermin  is  at  an  end 


wrhen  a  flood  has  fwcpt  every  thing  away — but 
as  new  plants  will  fpring  up  in  the  walte,  and,  if 
not  inftantly  devoured,  will  again  cover  the  ground 
with  verdure,  fo  the  induftry  of  man,  and  his  de¬ 
lire  of  comfort  and  confideration,  w  ill  again  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  diligent  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  In  this  in¬ 
fant  ftate  of  the  emerging  remains  of  former  cul¬ 
tivation,  comforts,  which  the  prefen t  inhabitants 
of  Europe  would  look  on  with  contempt,  will  be 
great,  improper,  and  hazardous  acquifitions.  The 
principles  which  authorife  the  propofed  dreadful 
equalifation  will  as  juflly  entitle  the  idle  or  unfuc- 
cefsful  of  future  days  to  (trip  the  pofleifor  of  his 
advantages,  and  things  muff  ever  remain  on  their 
favage  level. 

III.  I  think  that  the  impreflion  which  the  in- 
fincerity  of  conduct  of  thofe  inftrudfors  w  ill  leave 
on  the  mind,  mu  ft  be  highly  ufcful.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  teaching  what  they  do  not  believe  thern- 
felves  and  here  I  do  not  confine  my  remark  to 
their  preparatory  doctrines,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  explode.  I  make  it  chiefly  with  refpedl 
to  their  grand  oftenfibie  principle,  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole,  a  principle  which  they  arc 
obliged  to  adopt  againft  their  will.  -They  know 
that  tiie  pi  inciples  of  virtue  are  rooted  in  the 
heart,  and  that  they  can  only  he  f mothered _ 
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inftrudion.  ^  We  are  wheedled,  by  tickling  our  fan¬ 
cy  with  a  notion  that  facred  virtue  is  not  only  fecure, 
but  that  it  is  only  in  fuch  hearts  that  it  exerts  its  na* 
»iw,  eneigy.  Senfible  that  the  levelling  maxims  now 
ipoken  of  are  revolting  to  the  mind,  the  Illumina¬ 
tors  are  under  the  neceffity  of  keeping  us  from  look¬ 
ing  at  the  1  hocking  pidure,  by  difplaying  a  beauti¬ 
ful  icene  of  Utopian  happinefs- — and  they  rock  us 
a lleep  by  the  eternal  lullaby  of  morality  and  univer¬ 
sal  philanthropy.-  Iherefore  the  foregoing  narra- 
tion  of  the  perfonal  condud  of  tbefb  inftrudorsand 
reformers  of  the  world,  is  highly  ufeful.  All  this  is 
<■0  be  brought  about  by  the  native  lovelinefs  of  pure 
virtue,  purged  of  the  corruptions  which  fuperfti- 
tious  fears  have  introduced,  and  alfo  purged  of  the 
ielfilh  thoughts  which  are  avowed  by  the  advocates' 
of.  what  their  opponents  call  true  religion.  This  is 
laid  to  hold  forth  eternal  rewards  to  the  good,  and  to 
threaten  the  wicked  with  dreadful  punifhment.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  111  own  how  inefficient  fuch  motives 
are.  Can  they  be  otherwife  ?  fay  our  Illuminators. 
Are  they  not  addrefted  to  a  principle  that  is  ungene¬ 
rous  and  felfifh  ?  But  our  dodrines,  fay  they,  touch 
tiie  hearts  of  the  worthy.  Virtue  is  beloved  for  her 
own  fake,  and  all  will  yield  to  her  gentle  fway.  But 
look,  Reader,  look  at  Spartacus  the  murderer,  at 
Cato  the  keeper  of  poifons  and  the  thief — Look  at 
?  iberius,  at  Alcibiades,  and  the  reft  of  the  Bavarian 
Pandemonium.  Look  at  poor  Bahrdt.  Go  to 
f  ranee— look  at  Lequinio,  at  Condorcet*.  Look 

De  la  Metherie  fays,  ( jfoutn .  Je  Phyf  Nov.  1792,)  than 
Condorcet  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  old  Duke  of  Ro- 
chefoucault,  who  treated  him  as  his  fon — got  Turgot  to  create  a 
lucrative  ofhee  for  him,  and  raifed  him  to  all  his  eminence — yet 
he  purfued  him  with  malicious  reports — and  adfually  employed 
ruffians  to  aflaflinate  him  Yet  is  Condorcet's  writing  a  model  of 
humanity  and  tendernefs. 
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at  the  Monfler  Orleans. - *  All  were  liars.  Their 

4  ■  » 

divinity  had  no  influence  on  their  profligate  minds. 
They  only  wanted  to  wheedle  you,  by  touching  the 
firings  of  humanity  and  goodnefs  which  are  yet 
braced  up  in  your  heart,  and  which  flill  yield  fweet 
harmony  if  you  will  accompany  their  notes  with 
thofe  of  religion,  and  neither  clog  them  with  the 
groveling  pleafures  of  fenfe,  nor  damp  the  whole 
with  the  thought  of  eternal  filence. 

A  mod  worthy  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  leaving  behind  him  his 
property,  and  friends  to  whom  he  was  mod  tenderly 
attached,  often  faid  to  me  that,  nothing  fo  much  af¬ 
fected  him  as  the  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
- — Chara<flers  which  were  unfpotted,  hearts  thorough¬ 
ly  known  to  bimfelf,  haying  been  tried  by  many 
things  which  fearch  the  inmofl  folds  of  felfifhnefs  or 
malevolence — in  fhort,  pevfons  whofe  judgments 
were  excellent,  and  on  whofe  worth  he  could  have 
refied  his  honour  and  his  life,  fo  fafeinated  by  the 
contagion,  that  they  came  at  laft  to  behold,  and  even 
to  commit  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  with  delight. — 
He  ufed  fometimes  to  utter  a  figh  which  pierced  my 
heart,  and  would  fay,  that  it  was  caufed  by  fome  of 
thole  things  that  had  come  acrofs  his  thoughts.  He 
breathed  his  laft  among  us,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  recover  peace  of  mind,  without  a  total  ob¬ 
livion  of  the  wickednefs  and  miferies  he  had  beheld. 

- — W  hat  a  valuable  advice,  “  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  fiandeth,  take  heed  left  he  fall. ,f— -When  the  pro¬ 
phet  told  Hazael  that  he  would  betray  his  Prince,  he 
exclaimed,  “  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  that  he  fhould  do 
inch  a  thing  ?”  Yet  next  day  he  murdered  him. 

Never  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  true 
religion  received  fo  complete  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  excellence,  as  has  been  extorted  from  the  fana¬ 
tics  who  have  attempted  to  deflroy  her.  Religion 

2  T  '  •  flood 
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flood  in  their  way,  and  the  wretch  Marat,  as  well  as 
the  Heady  villain  Weifhaupt,  faw  that  they  could 
not  proceed  till  they  had  eradicated  all  fentiments  of 
ot  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe.  Human 
nature,  improved  as  it  has  been  by  religion,  fhrunk 
from  the  talks  that  were  impafed,  and  it  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  brutalized— -The  grand  confederation  was  fo~ 
lemnly  fworn  to  by  millions  in  every  corner  of 
trance— -but,  as  Mirabeau  faid  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  it  mult  be  made  only  the  Al¬ 
manack  of  the  bygone  year’7 — 1  herefore  Lequinia 
mud  write  a  book,  declaring  oaths  to  be  nonfenfe* 
unworthy  of  San  Culottes,  and  all  religion  to  be  a 
farce.  Not  long  after,  they  found  that  they  had  fome 
ufe  tor  a  God— but  he  was  gone-— and  they  could 
not  find  another.  Their  conditution  was  gone— - 
and  they  have  not  yet  found  another.  What  is  now 
left  them  on  which  they  can  depend  for  awing  a  man 
into  a  refpeCt  for  truth  in  his  judicial  declarations  ? 
what  but  the  honour  of  a  Citizen  of  France,  who 
laughs  at  all  engagements,  which  he  has  broken 
again  and  again  ?  Religion  has  taken  off  with  her 
every  fenfe  of  human  duty.  What  can  we  expeCt 
but  villainy  from  an  Archbithop  of  Paris  and  his 
chapter,  who  made  a  public  profeflion  that  they  had 
been  playing  the  villains  for  many  years,  teaching 
what  they  thought  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies  ?  What 
but  the  very  thing  which  they  have  done,  cutting 
each  other’s  throats  ?--- Have  not  the  enlightened  ci¬ 
tizens  of  France  applauded  the  execution  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  V  Have  not  the  furies  of  Paris  denounced 
their  own  children  V  But  turn  your  eyes  from  the 
horrifying  fpeCtacle,  and  think  on  your  own  noble 
defcent  and  alliance.  You  are  not  the  accidental 
productions  of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  work  of  a  Great 
Artid,  creatures  that  are  cared  for,  born  to  noble 
profpeCts,  and  conducted  to  them  by  the  plained 

and 
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and  moll  iiinple  precepts,  44  to  do  juftly,  to  love 
44  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God,”  not  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  faife  and  fluttering  glare  ot  French 
Fhilofophy,  but  conduded  by  this  clear,  lingle  light, 
perceivable  by  all,  44  Do  to  others  what  you  Ihould 
A4  reafonably  expert  them  to  do  to  you.” 

Think  not  the  Mufe  whofc  fober  voice  you  hear, 

Contrads  with  bigot  frown  her  fullen  brow, 

Cafts  round  Religion’s  orb  the  mills  of  Fear, 

Or  fhades  with  horror  what  with  fmiles  fhould  glow. 

No — fhe  would  warn  you  with  feraphic  fire. 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heaven’s  eternal  day, 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heaven  afpire, 

Not  fink  and  flumber  in  your  cells  of  clay. 

Is  this  the  bigot’s  rant  ?  Away,  ye  vain, 

Your  doubts,  your  fears,  in  gloomy  dulnefs  deep  ; 

Go — foothe  your  fouls  in  ficknefs,  death,  or  pain, 

With  the  fad  folace  of  eternal  fleep. 

Yet  know,  vain  fceptics,  know,  th’  Almighty  Mind, 

Who  breath’d  on  man  a  portion  of  his  fire, 

Bade  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin’d, 

To  Heaven,  to  immortality  afpire. 

Nor  fhall  this  pile  of  hope  his  bounty  rear’d, 

By  vain  philofophy  be  e’er  deflroy’d  ; 

Eternity,  by  all  or  hop’d  or  fear’d, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  fuffer’d  or  enjoy’d. 

Mason. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  who  has  taken  refuge  in 
this  kingdom,  and  whofe  fituation  among  us  is  an 
illuftrious  mark  of  the  generofity  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  fovereignty  of  its  laws,  laid  to  one  of  the 
Gentleman  about  him,  that  14  if  this  country  was  to 
44  elcape  the  general  wreck  of  nations,  it  would 
44  owe  its  prefervation  to  Religion.” — When  this 
was  doubted,  and  it  was  obferved,  that  there  had 
not  been  wanting  many  Religionitls  in  France  : 

44  Tiue,’ 
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u  ^lUe\  the  Prince,  “  but  they  were  not  in 

*4  earned.  I  iee  here  a  ferious  intered  in  the  thine. 
I  he  people  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
go  to  church — they  underhand  fomething  of  ir, 
and  take  an  intered  in  it.’*  May  his  obfervation 
be  jud,  and  his  expectations  be  fulfilled  ! 

i /.  I  would  again  call  upon  my  countrywomen 
with  the  mod  earned  concern,  and  befcech  them  to 
confiderthis  fubjeftasof  more  particular  importance 
to  themieiyes  than  even  to  the  men.— While  wo- 
nian  is  considered  as  a  refpeftable  moral  agent,  train¬ 
ing  along  with  ourfelves  for  endlels  improvement  ; 
men,  and  only  then,  will  (he  be  conlidered  by  lord¬ 
ly  man  as  his  equal  -then,  and  only  then,  will  fhe 
be  allowed  to  have  any  rights,  and  thofe  rights  be 
refpected.  Strip  women  of  this  prerogative,  and 
they  become  the  drudges  of  man’s  indolence,  or  the 
pampered  playthings  ot  his  idle  hours,  fubjeft  to 
his  caprices,  and  (laves  to  his  mean  pafhons.  Soon 
will  their  prefent  empire  of  gallantry  be  over.  It 
is  a  refinement  of  manners  which  fprang  from 
Chrillianitv ;  and  when  Chridianity  is  forgotten, 
this  artificial  diadem  will  be  taken  from  their  heads, 
and  unless  they  adopt  the  ferocious  fentiments  of 
their  Gallic  neighbours,  and  join  in  the  general 
uproar,  they  wiii  link  into  the  infigniricanee  of  the 
women  in  the  turbulent  republics  of  Greece, 
where  they  are  never  feen  in  the  bufy  haunts  of 
men,  if  we  except  four  or  live,  who,  during  the 
courfe  of  as  many  centuries,  emerged  from  the 
general  obfeurity,  and  appear  in  the  hidoric  page, 
by  their  unc  omnjon  talents,  and  by  the  facrifice 
f) f  what  my  fair  countrywomen  dill  hold  to  be 

the  ornament  of  theii  fex.  I  would  remind  them* 

* 

that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  retain  tlieiy 
pyefent  honourable  dation  in  fbciety.  They  are 
our  early  initruftors  ;  and  while  mothers  in  the 
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refpeCtable  Rations  of  life  continued  to  inculcate 
on  the  tender  minds  of  their  fons  a  veneration 
for  the  precepts  of  Religion,  their  pliant  children, 
receiving  their  inltruCtions  along  with  the  afiec- 
tionate  careflfes  of  their  mothers,  got  imprellions 
which  long  retained  their  force,  and  which  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  the  impulfes  of  youthful  pafhons, 
till  ripening  years  fitted  their  minds  for  liltening 
to  ferious  inftrtiCtion  from  their  public  teachers. 
Sobriety  and  decency  of  manners  were  then  no 
flur  on  the  character  of  a  youth,  and  he  was 
thought  capable  of  ftruggling  for  independence, 
or  pre-eminence,  fit  either  for  fupporting  or  de¬ 
fending  the  Hate,  although  he  was  neither  a  toper 
nor  a  rake.  1  believe  that  no  man  who  has  feen 
thirty  cr  forty  years  of  life  will  deny  that  the 
manners  of  youth  are  fadly  changed  in  this  refpeCt. 
And,  without  prefaming  to  fay  that  this  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  negleCt,  and  almoit  total  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  education  of  thenurfery,  I  think 
myfelf  well  warranted,  from  my  own  observation, 
to  fay  that  this  education  and  the  fober  manners 
of  young  men  have  quitted  us  together. 

Some  will  call  this  prudery,  and  croaking.  But 
I  am  almoit  transcribing  from  Cicero,  and  from 
Quintilian.  Cornelia,  Aurelia,  Attia,  and  other 
ladies  of  the  firlt  rank,  are  praifed  by  Cicero  only 
for  their  eminence  in  this  relpeCt ;  but  not  becaufe 
they  wer z  fingular.  Quintilian  lays,  that  in  the 
time  immediately  prior  to  his  own,  it  had  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  ladies  of  rank  to  fuper- 
intend  the  moral  education  both  of  fons  and 
daughters.  But  of  late,  lays  lie,  they  are  fo  engag- 

and  corrupting  amufements,  fuch 
as  the  fliows  of  gladiators,  horfe-racing,  and  deep 
play,  that  they  have  no  time,  and  have  yielded 
their  places  to  Greek  governeifes  and  tutors,  out 

calt* 
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cafis  oi  a  nation  more  lubdued  by  their  own  vices 

than  by  the  Roman  arms - 1  dare  fay  this  was 

laughed  at,  as  croaking  about  the  corruption  of 
the  age.  But  what  was  the  confequence  of  all 
this? — the  Romans  became  the  moil  abandoned 
voluptuaries,  and,  to  preferve  their  mean  plea- 
iurcs,  they  crouched  as  willing  (laves  to  a  fuccef- 

iion  of  the  vilcft  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  hu¬ 
manity. 

\\  hat  a  noble  fund  ot  felf-eftimation  would  our 
tail  pai  triers  acquire  to  thenifelves,  if,  by  reform¬ 
ing  tne  manners  ot  the  young  generation,  they 
ih ou Id  be  the  means  of  reftoring  peace  to  the 
world  !  They  have  it  in  their  power ,  by  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  good  old  cultom  of  early  inftruc- 
tion,  and  perhaps  {till  more,  by  imprefling  on  the 
minds  of  their  daughters  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
obliging  them  to  refpect  fobriety  and  decency  in 
the  youth,  and  pointedly  to  withhold  their  fmiles 
and  civilities  from  all  who  tranfgrels  thefe  in  the 
(mailed  degree.  This  is  a  method  of  proceeding 
that  will  mo  ft  certainly  be  viflorious .  Then  indeed 
will  the  women  be  the  faviours  of  their  country. 
While  therefore  the  German  fair  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  branded  with  having  welcomed  the 
french  invaders *,  let  our  ladies  (land  up  for  the 
honour  of  free-born  Britons,  by  turning  againft 
the  pretended  enlighteners  of  the  world,  the  arms 
which  nature  has  put  into  their  hands,  and  which 
thole  profligates  have  prefumptuoufly  expected  to 

*  I  have  met  with  this  charge  in  many  places ;  and  one  book 
in  particular,  written  by  a  Pcuffian  General  Officer,  who  was  in 
the  country  over-run  by  tne  French  troops,  gives  a  detail  of  the 
conduct  of  the  women  that  is  very  remarkable.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
infidelity  has  become  very  prevalent  among  the  ladies  in  the  higher 
circles.  Indeed  this  melancholy  account  is  to  be  found  in  many 
paflages  of  the  private  correfpondenee  of  the  Illuminati.  „ 

employ 
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employ  in  extending  their  influence  over  mankind. 
The  empire  of  beauty  is  but  lhort,  but  the  em¬ 
pire  of  virtue  is  durable  ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance 
to  be  met  with  of  its  decline.  If  it  be  yet  poflible 
to  reform  the  world,  it  is  poflible  for  the  fair.  By 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  they  muft  al¬ 
ways  appear  as  the  ornament  of  human  life,  and 
be  the  obje£ts  of  fondnefs  and  affe&ion  ;  lo  that 
if  any  thing  can  make  head  againlt  the  felfilli  and 
overbearing  difpofitions  of  man,  it  is  his  refpeftful 
regard  for  the  fex.  But  mere  fondnefs  has  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  rational  creature  in  it,  and  we  fee  it  har¬ 
bour  every  day  in  the  bread:  that  is  filled  with  the 
meanefi:  and  mod  turbulent  pafiions.  No  where  is 
it  fo  itrong  as  in  the  harems  of  the  call;  and  as 
long  as  the  women  afk  nothing  of  the  men  but 
fondnefs  and  admiration,  they  will  get  nothing 
elfe — they  will  never  be  refpe£ted.  But  let  them 
roufe  themfelves,  alfert  their  dignity,  by  fhewing 
their  own  elevated  fentiments  of  human  nature, 
and  by  acting  up  to  this  claim,  and  they  may  then 
command  the  world. 

V.  Another  good  confequence  that  fhould  re- 
fult  from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  confpiracy  is,  that  fince  the 
fafeinatiug  picture  of  human  life,  by  which  men 
have  been  wheedled  into  immediate  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  is  infincere,  and  a  mere  artificial  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  imagination,  it  can  have  no  (teadiiiefs, 
but  mult  be  changed  by  every  freak  of  fancy,  or 
by  every  ingenious  fophift,  who  can  give  an  equal 
plaufibility  to  whatever  fuits  his  prelent  views.  It 
is  as  much  an  airy  phantom  as  any  other  whim  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  has  no  prototype,  no  original 
pattern  in  human  nature,  to  which  recourfe  may 
always  be  had,  to  correct  miftakes,  and  keep  things 
in  a  conftant  tenor.  Hus  not  France  given  the 

mo  ft 
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moil  unequivocal  proofs  of  this?  Was  not  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  produftion  of 
their  moft  brilliant  Illuminators,  a  picture,  in  ab~ 
ft  ratio,  where  man  was  placed  at  a  diftance  from 
the  eye,  that  no  fa  He  light  of  local  lituation  might 
pervert  the  judgment  or  engage  the  paffions?  Was 
it  not  declared  to  be  the  mailer-piece  of  human 
wifdom  ?  Did  not  the  nation  confider  it  at  leifure? 
and,  having  it  continually  before  their  eyes,  did 
they  not,  hep  by  Hep,  give  their  aflent  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  of  their  Conftitution,  derived  front 
it,  and  fabricated  by  their  moll  choice  Illumina¬ 
tors?  And  did  not  this  Conftitution  draw  the  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  bright  geniufes  of  other  nations, 
who  by  this  time  were  bufy  in  perfuading,  each 
his  countrymen,  that  they  were  ignoramufes  in 
llatiHics,  and  patient  Haves  of  Opprellion  or  of  an¬ 
cient  prejudices?  Did  not  panegyrics  on  it  ilfue 
from  every  garret  in  London  ?  Where  is  it  now  ? 
where  is  its  luccelfor  ?  Has  any  one  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  fubfifled,  except  while  it  was  fupported  by' 
the  incontroulable  and  inexorable  power  of  the 
guillotine?  Is  not  the  prefent  adminiflration  of 
France  as  much  as  ever  the  objeft  of  difcontent 
and  of  terror,  and  its  coercions  as  like  as  ever  to 
the  fummary  juftice  of  the  Parifian  mob?  Is  there 
any  probability  of  its  permanency  in  a  ftate  of 
peace,  when  the  fears  of  a  foreign  enemy  no  lon¬ 
ger  give  a  confolidation  to  their  meafures,  and 
oblige  them  either  to  agree  among  themfelves,  or 
immediately  to  perilli? 

VI.  The  above  accounts  evince  in  the  moft 
uncontrovertible  manner  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  all  myltical  focieties,  and  of  all  affociations 
who  hold  fecret  meetings.  We  fee  that  their  uni¬ 
form  progrefs  has  been  from  frivolity  and  nonfenle 
to  wickednefs  and  fedition.  Weifhaupt  has  been 

at 
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at  great  pains  to  fliew  the  good  effects  of  fecrecy,  iri 
the  Affociation,  and  the  arguments  are  valid  for 
this  purpofe.  But  all  his  arguments  are  fo  many 
difluafive  advices  to  every  thinking  and  fobcr 
mind.  The  man  who  really  wi (lies  to  difcover  an 
abftrufe  truth  will  place  himfelf,  if  poffible  in  a 
calm  fituatiorij  and  will  by  no  means  expofe  him- 
felf  to  the  impatient  hankering  for  fecrets  and 
wonders — and  he  will  always  fear  that  a  thing 
which  refolutely  conceals  itlelf  cannot  bear  the 
light.  All  who  have  ferioufly  employed  them- 
felves  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  have  found  the 
great  advantages  of  open  communication  of  fen- 
iiment.  And  it  is  againft  common  fenfe  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  there  is  any  thing  of  vaft  importance  to 
mankind  which  is  yet  a  fee  ret,  and  which  muff 
be  kept  a  fecret  in  order  to  be  ufeful.  This  is 

againft  the  whole  experience  of  mankind - And 

furely  to  hug  in  one’s  breaft  a  fecret  of  fuch  mighty 
importance,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our  profeffions 
of  brotherly  love.  What  a  folecifm  !  a  fecret  to 
enlighten  and  reform  the  whole  world.  We  ren¬ 
der  all  our  endeavours  impotent  when  wegrafp  at 
a  thing  beyond  our  power.  Let  an  affociation  be 
formed  with  a  ferioiis  plan  for  reforming  its  own 
members,  and  let  them  extend  in  numbers  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  fucceed — this  might  do  fome  good. 
But  muft  the  Way  of  doing  this  be  a  fecret? _ It 

may  be  to  many— who  will  not  look  for  it  where 
it  is  to  be  found— It  is  this : 


“  1)0  Sood> — feek  peace, — and  purfue  it.’' 

But  it  is  almoft  affronting  the  reader  to  fuppofe 
arguments  neceffary  on  this  point.  If  there  be  a 

t\nnf thC  Pm'P°fc  of  *e  aifocia- 
tion  is  either  frivolous,  or  it  is  felfifh 
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Now,  in  either  cafe,  the  danger  of  fnch  fecret 
aflemblies  is  nianifeft.  Mere  frivolity  can  never 
ferio ufly  occupy  men  come  to  age.  And  accord- 
ingly  we  fee  that  in  every  quarter  of  Europe  where 
Free  Mafonry  has  been  eftabliflied,  the  Lodges 
have  become  feed-beds  of  public  mifehief.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  ordinary  brother  will  lay  that  the 
occupations  in  the  Lodges  are  any  thing  better 
than  frivolous,  very  frivolous  indeed.  The  diltri- 
bution  of  charity  needs  be  no  fecret,  and  it  is  but 
a  very  fniall  part  of  the  employment  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  This  being  the  cafe  it  is  in  human  nature 
that  the  greater  we  fuppofe  the  frivolity  of  fuch 
an  aflociation  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
its  ceafing  to  give  fufficient  occupation  to  the 
mind,  and  the  greater  is  the  rifle  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  employed  to  other  purpofes  which 
require  concealment.  When  this  happens,  felf- 
intereft  alone  mull  prompt  and  rule,  and  now 
there  is  no  length  that  fome  men  will  not  go,  when 
they  think  themfelves  in  no  danger  of  dete&ion 
and  punilhment.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the 
fecret  focieties  of  Free  Mafons  on  the  Continent 
(and  I  am  authorifed  to  fay,  of  fome  Lodges  in 
Britain)  have  taken  one  turn,  and  this  turn  is 
perfcftly  natural.  In  all  countries  there  are  men 
of  licentious  morals.  Such  men  wifh  to  have  a 
fafe  opportunity  of  indulging  their  wits  in  latire 
and  farcafm  ;  and  they  are  plcafed  with  the  fup- 
port  of  others.  The  defire  of  making  profelytes  is 
in  every  bread — and  it  is  whetted  by  the  reftraints 
of  fociety.  And  all  countries  have  difeontented 
men,  whofe  grumblings  will  raife  difeontent  in 
others,  who  might  not  have  attended  to  lome  of 
the  trifling  hardships  and  injuries  they  met  with, 
had  they  not  been  reminded  of  them.  To  be  dil- 
contentec),  and  not  to  think  of  fehemes  of  redrefs, 
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is  what  we  cannot  think  natural  or  manly — and 
where  can  fuch  fentiments  and  fchemes  find  Inch 
fafe  utterance  and  Inch  probable  fupport  as  in  a 
fecret  fociety  ?  Free  Mafonry  is  innocent  of  all 
thefe  things;  but  Free  Mafonry  has  been  abufed, 
and  at  1  aft  totally  perverted — and  fo  will  and  mult 
any  fuch  fecret  affociation,  as  long  as  men  are  li¬ 
centious  in  their  opinions  or  wicked  in  their  dif- 
poiitions. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  therefore  that  the 
whole  fraternity  would  imitate  the  truly  benevo¬ 
lent  conduft  of  thofe  German  Lodges  who  have 
formally  broken  up,  and  made  a  patriotic  facrifice 
of  their  amufement  to  the  fafety  of  the  flate.  I 
cannot  think  the  facrifice  great  or  coftly.  It  can 
be  no  difiicult  matter  to  find  as  pleafing  a  way  of 

palling  a  vacant  hour - and  the  charitable  deeds 

of  the  members  need  not  diminifh  in  the  fmalleft 
degree.  Every  peffon’s  little  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  will  give  him  opportunities  of  gratifying  his 
kind  difpofitions,  without  the  chance  of  being  mif- 
taken  in  the  worth  of  the  perfon  on  whom  he  be¬ 
llows  his  favours.  There  is  no  occafion  to  go  to 
St.  Pcterfburg  for  a  poor  Brother,  nor  to  India  for 
a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  as  long  as  we  fee  fo 
many  fufferers  and  infidels  among  ourfelvcs. 

But  not  only  are  fecret  focieties  dangerous,  but 
all  focieties  whofe  objeft  is  myftcrious.  The  whole 
hiflory  of  man  is  a  proof  of  this  polition.  In  no 
age  or  country  has  there  ever  appeared  a  myfteri- 
ous  affociation  which  did  not  in  time  become  a 
public  nuifance.  Ingenious  or  deiigning  men  of 
letters  have  attempted  to  (how  that  fome  of  the 
ancient  myfteries  were  ufeful  to  mankind,  con¬ 
taining  rational  do&rines  of  natural  religion.  This 
was  the  flrong  hold  of  Weilhaupt,  and  he  quotes 
the  Eleufinian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  other  myf¬ 
teries. 
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tci  ies.  Butfurely  theirexternalfignsand  tokens  were 
every  thing  that  is  (hocking  to  decency  and  civil 
oi  dci .  It  is  uncommon  prefumption  for  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  pretend  to  know 
more  about  them  than  their  contemporaries,  the 
philofophers,  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  Thefe 
give  no  inch  account  of  them.  I  would  defire  any 
perfon  who  admires  the  ingenious  differtations  of 
Dr.  Warburton  to  read  a  dull  German  book,  call- 
Car  after  iflik  der  Myjlerien  der  si  Item,  published 
at  Frankfort  in  1787.  The  author  contents  him- 
felf  with  a  patient  collection  of  every  fcrap  of 
every  ancient  author  who  has  faid  any  thing  about 
them.  If  the  reader  can  fee  anything  in  them  but 
the  moft  abfurd  and  immoral  polytheifm  and  fa¬ 
ble,  he  muft  take  words  in  a  fenfe  that  is  ufelefs  in 
reading  any  other  piece  of  ancient  compofition. 
I  have  a  notion  that  the  Dionyfiacs  of  Iona  had 
lome  fcientific  fecrets,  viz.  all  the  knowledge  of 
practical  mechanics  which  was  employed  by  their 
architects  and  engineers,  and  that  they  were  re* 
ally  a  Malonic  Fraternity.  But,  like  the  Illuminati , 
they  tagged  to  the  fecrets  of  Mafonry  the  fecret 
of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery  ;  they  had  their 
Sifter  Lodges,  and  at  Jaft  became  rebels,  fubver- 
ters  of  the  ftates  where  they  were  protected,  till 
aiming  at  the  dominion  of  all  Ionia,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  neighbouring  ftates  and  difperfed. 
They  were  Illuminators  too,  and  wanted  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  over  the  whole 
country,  as  appears  in  the  accouutof  them  given 
by  Strabo.  Perhaps  the  Pythagoreans  had  alio 
fome  (cientific  fecrets  ;  but  they  too  were  Illumi¬ 
nators,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  overfet  the 
State,  and  were  themfelves  overfet. 

Nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  a  myftic  Affociation. 
The  object  remaining  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the 

managers 
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managers,  the  reft  fimply  put  a  ring  in  their  own 
noles,  by  which  they  may  be  led  about  at  pleafure ; 
and  ftill  panting  after  the  fecret,  they  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  pleafed  the  lefs  they  fee  ©f  their  way.  A  myf- 
tical  object  enables  the  leader  to  fiiift  his  ground 
as  he  pleafes,  and  to  accommodate  himfelf  to 
every  current  fafhion  or  prejudice.  This  again 
gives  him  almoft  unlimited  power  ;  for  he  can 
make  ufe  of  thele  prejudices  to  lead  men  by  troops. 
He  finds  them  already  affociated  by  their  preju¬ 
dices,  and  waiting  for  a  leader  to  concentrate 
their  ftrength  and  let  them  in  motion.  And  when 
once  great  bodies  of  men  are  let  in  motion,  with 
a  creature  of  their  fancy  for  a  guide,  even  the 
engineer  himfelf  cannot  fay,  u  Thus  far  (halt  thou 
u  go,  and  no  farther. 99 

VII.  We  may  alfo  gather  from  what  we  have  feen 
that  ail  declamations  on  univerfal  philanthropy  are 
dangerous.  Their  natural  and  immediate  efted  on 
the  mind  is  to  increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  of  thofe  in  the  laborious  ranks  of  life. 
No  one,  even  of  the  Illuminators,  will  deny  that 
thofe  ranks  mud  be  filled,  if  fociety  exifts  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  cultivation  whatever,  and  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  greater  number  of  men  who  have  no  far¬ 
ther  profped.  Surely  it  is  unkind  to  put  fucli  men 
continually  in  mind  of  a  fiate  in  which  they  might 
be  at  their  eafe  ;  and  it  is  unkindnefs  unmixed,  be- 
caufe  all  the  change  that  they  will  produce  will  be,  that 
James  will  ferve  John,  who  formerly  was  the  lervant 
of  James.  Such  declamations  naturally  tend  to 
caufe  men  to  make  light  of  the  obligations  and  du¬ 
ties  of  common  patriotifm,  becaufe  thele  are  repre- 
fented  as  lubordinate  and  inferior  to  the  greater  and 
more  noble  aftedion  of  univerfal  benevolence.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  patriotifm  is  founded  in  a 
rationally  pei  ceived  pre-eminence  or  excellence  of 

the 
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the  fociety  with  which  we  are  connected.  But  if  it 
be  a  facl  that  iociety  will  not  advance  unlefs  its  mem¬ 
bers  take  an  intereft  in  it,  and  that  human  nature 
improves  only  in  fociety,  furely  this  intereft  fhould 
be  cheriihed  in  every  bread.  Perhaps  national 
union  arifes  from  national  animofity  ; — but  they  are 
plainly  difiinguilhable,  and  union  is  not  necefl’arily 
productive  of  injuflice.  The  fame  arguments  that 
have  any  force  againfl:  patriotifin  are  equally  good 
sgainlt  the  preference  which  natural  inltind  gives 
parents  for  their  children,  and  iurely  no  one  can 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  this  in  its 
full  force,  iqbjed  however  to  the  precife  laws  of 
jullice. 

But  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  adduce  paternal  or  fi¬ 
lial  affection  in  defence  of  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
lince  even  thole  natural  in  Hinds  are  reprobated  by 
tlie  Illuminati ,  as  hofiile  to  the  all-comprehending 
philanthropy.  Mr.  de  laMethene  lays,  that  among 
the  memorials  lent  from  the  clubs  in  England  to  the 
.National  Aflembiy,  he  read  two,  (printed,)  in  which 
the  Alfembly  was  requeiled  to  eftabiifh  a  communi¬ 
ty  of  wives,  and  to  take  children  from  their  parents 
and  educate  them  lor  the  nation.  In  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  didate  of  univerfaJ  philanthropy, 
V’/eifhaupt  would  have  murdered  his  own  child  and 
Ins  concubine, — and  Oi leans  voted  the  death  of  his 
near  relation. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  confequences  of  Illumination, 
the  moil  melancholy  is  this  revolution  which  it  fee  ms 
to  operate  in  the  heart  of  man, — this  forcible  facri- 
fice  of  every  affedion  of  the  heart  to  an  ideal  divi¬ 
nity,  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination. — It  feems 
a  prodigy,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the 
larther  we  advance,  or  vainly  lurpofethaf  we  do  ad>- 
vance,  in  the  knowledge  of  our  mental  powers,  the 
ruei  e  are  our  moral  feelings  flattened  and  done  away. 

1  remember 
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I  remember  rending,  long  ago,  a  diflertation  on  the 
milling  of  infants  bv  a  French  academician,  Le 
Cointre  ^f  Verfailles.  He  indelicately  lupports  his 
theories  by  the  cafe  of  his  own  Ion,  a  weak  puny  in¬ 
fant,  whom  his  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  continu¬ 
ally  applied  to  her  bofom,  fo  chat  (he  rarelv  could 
get  two  hours  of  Deep  during  the  time  of  fuck! i tig 
him.  Mr.  Le  Cointre  fays,  that  Ihe  contracted  for 
this  infant  “  une  partialite  tout?-a-fait  deraifonable'' 
— Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Cicero,  would  probably 
have  explained  this  by  the  habitual  exercife  of  pitv, 
a  very  endearing  emotion. ---But  our  Academician, 
better  illuminated,  lolves  it  by  ltimuli  on  the  papilla 
and  on  the  nerves  of  the  (kin,  and  bv  the  meeting 
of  the  humifying  aura ,  &c.  and  does  not  feern  to 
think  that  young  Le  Cointre  was  much  indebted  to 
his  mother.  It  would  amufe  me  to  learn  that  this 
was  the  wretch  Le  Cointre,  Major  of  the  National 
Guards  of  Verfailles,  who  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  ffiocking  treafon  and  barbarity  of  thofe 
ruffians  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  1  789.  Com¬ 
plete  freezing  of  the  heart  would  (I  think)  be  the 
confequence  of  a  theory  which  could  perfectly  ex¬ 
plain  the  affeClions  by  vibrations  or  cryftallizations* 
—-Nay,  any  very  perfect  theory  of  moral  fentiments 
mull  have  fomething  of  this  tendency.— Perhaps 
the  ancient  fyflems  of  moral  philofophy,  which  wei  e 
chiefly  fearches  after  the  fummum  lonuin,  and  fyftems 
of  moral  duties,  tended  more  to  form  and  flrengih- 
en  the  heart,  and  produce  a  worthy  man,  than  the 
molt  perfect  theory  of  modern  times,  which  explains 
every  phenomenon  by  means  of  a  nice  anatomy  of 
our  affeClions. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  are  really  more  illuminated, 
it  may  chance  to  give  11s  an  ealier  victory  over  the 
natural  or  inftinCtive  attachments  of  mankind,  and 
make  the  facrifice  to  univerfal  philanthropy  1  e Is 

*  colt  ly 
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collly  to  the  heart.  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  fay 
that  this  is  really  the  cale  :  but  I  think  myfelf  fully 
warranted  to  fay,  that  increale  of  virtuotis  affe<flioils 
in  general  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  modern  Illumi¬ 
nation.  I  will  not  again  ficken  the  reader,  by  call¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  Weilhaupt  and  his  affoeiates  or 
iucceffors.  But  let  us  candidly  contemplate  the 
world  around  us,  and  particularly  the  perpetual 
advocates  of  univerfal  philanthropy.  What  have 
been  the  general  effects  of  their  continual  declama¬ 
tions?  Surely  very  melancholy  ;  nor  can  it  eafily 
be  otherwife. — An  ideal  flandard  is  continually  re- 
iened  to.  1  his  is  made  gigantic,  by  being  always 
leen  indiilinSlly,  as  through  a  miff,  or  rather  a  flut¬ 
tering  air.  In  companion  with  this,  every  feeling 
that  we  have  been  accultomed  to  refped  vanifbes  as 
infignificant  ;  and,  adopting  the  Jefuitical  maxim, 
that  “  the  great  end  fandifies  every  mean,”  this  fum 
of  Cofmo-political  good  is  made  to  eclipfe  or  cover 
all  the  prelent  evils  which  muft  be  endured  for  it. 
The  fad  now  is,  that  we  are  become  fo  familiarifed 
with  enormities,  fuch  as  brutality  to  the  weaker  fex, 
cruelty  to  old  age,  wanton  refinement  on  barbarity; 
that  we  now  hear  unmoved  accounts  of  fcenes,  from 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  we  would  have  fhrunk  back 
with  horror.  With  cold  hearts,  and  a  metaphyfical 
fcale,  we  meafure  the  prefent  naileries  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  compare  them  with  the  accumulated 
miferies  of  former  times,  occafioned  through  a  courfe 
of  ages,  and  afcribed  to  the  ambition  of  Princes.  In 
this  artificial  manner  are  the  atrocities  of  France  ex¬ 
tenuated;  and  we  druggie,  and  partly  fucceed,  in 
reafoning  ourfelves  out  of  all  the  feelings  which  link 
men  together  in  l'ociety. — The  ties  of  father,  huf- 
band,  brother,  friend — all  are  abandoned  for  an 
emotion  which  we  muff  even  drive  to  excite, — uni¬ 
verfal  philanthropy.  But  this  is  fad  perverfion  of 

nature. 
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nature.  “  He  that  lovetli  not  his  brother  whom  he 
“  hath  feen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
“  feen  ?”  Still  lefs  can  he  love  this  ideal  being,  of 
which  he  labours  to  conjure  up  fome  indill ind  and 
fleeting  notion.  It  is  alfo  highly  abfurd  ;  for,  in 
trying  to  colled  the  circumftances  which  conflitute 
the  enjoyments  of  this  Citizen  of  the  World,  we  find 
ourfelves  juft  brought  back  to  the  very  moral  feel¬ 
ings  which  we  are  wantonly  throwing  away.  Weif- 
haupt  allures  us  by  the  happinefs  of  the  patriarchal 
life  as  the  fummum  bonnm  of  man.  But  if  it  is  any 
thing  more  than  eating  andfleeping,  and  fquabbling 
with  the  neighbouring  patriarchs,  it  rnuft  confill  in 
the  domeftic  and  neighbourly  affedions,  and  every 
other  agreeable  moral  feeling,  all  which  are  to  be 
had  in  our  prefent  ftate,  in  greater  abundance. 

But  this  is  all  a  pretence  ; — the  wicked  corrupters 
of  mankind  have  no  fuch  views  of  human  felicity, 
nor  would  they  be  contented  with  it ;  they  want  to 
intrigue  and  to  lead;  and  their  patriarchal  life  an- 
fwers  the  fame  purpofe  of  tickling  the  fancy  as  the 
Arcadia  of  the  poets.  Horace  (hows  the  frivolity  of 
thefe  declamations,  without  formally  enouncing  the 
moral,  in  his  pretty  Ode, 

Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis. 

The  ufurer,  after  expatiating  on  this  Arcadian  feli¬ 
city,  hurries  away  to  change,  and  puts  his  whole 
cafh  again  out  to  ufury. 

Equally  ineffedive  are  the  declamations  of  Cof- 
mo-politifm  on  a  mind  filled  with  felfilh  palfions ; — 
they  juft  ferve  it  for  a  fubterfuge. — The  ties  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  are  broken  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  Ci¬ 
tizen  of  the  World  is  a  wolf  of  the  defart. 

The  unhappy  confequence  is,  that  the  natural 
progrefs  of  liberty  is  retarded.  Had  this  ignis  fa - 
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luus  not  appeared  and  mifled  us,  the  improvements 
which  true  Illumination  has  really  produced,  the 
inert afe  in  fciences  and  arts,  and  the  improvement 
in  our  eftimate  of  life  and  happinefs,  would  have 
continued  to  work  lilently  and  gradually  in  all  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  thole  which  are  lefs  fortunate  in  point 
of  government  would  alio  have  improved,  by  little 
ana  littie,  without  loling  any  fenlible  portion  of  their 
prelent  enjoyments  in  the  poffeflion  of  riches,  or 
honours,  or  power.  Thofe  pretenfions  would  gra- 
anally  have  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  true 

liberty,  fuch  as  Britons  enjoy,  might  have  taken 
place  over  all. 

Inftead  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  every  ffate  are 
put  into  a  fituation  where  every  individual  is  alarm¬ 
ed  and  injured  by  the  fuccefs  of  another,  becaufe  all 
pre-eminence  is  criminal.  Therefore  there  muff  be 
perpetual  jealoufy  and  ftruggle.  Princes  are  now 
alarmed,  lince  they  fee  the  aim  of  the  lower  clafles, 
and  they  repent  of  their  former  liberal  conceffions. 
All  parties  maintain  a  fullen  difiance  and  referve  ; 
— the  people  become  unruly,  and  the  fovereign 
hard-hearted  ;  lo  that  liberty,  luch  as  cun  be  enjoyed 
in  peace,  is  banifhed  from  the  country. 

VIII.  When  we  fee  how  eagerly  the  Illuminati 
endeavoured  to  infinuate  their  Brethren  into  all  of¬ 
fices  which  gave  them  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  particularly  into  leminaries  of  education,  we 
fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  prevent  them,  and 
ought  to  examine  with  anxious  attention  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  all  who  offer  themfelves  for  teachers 
of  youth.  I  here  is  no  part  of  the  fecret  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Spartacus  and  his  Aflociates,  in  which 
we  lee  more  varied  and  artful  methods  for  Securing 
pupils,  than  in  his  own  conduct  refpeeffing  the  flu- 
dents  in  the  Univerfity,  and  the  injunblions  he  gives 
toothers.  rI  here  are  two  men,  Socher  and  Drexl, 

who 
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who  had  the  general  infpedion  of  the  fchools  in  the 
Eledorate.  They  are  treated  by  Spartacus  as  perfons 
of  the  greated  confequence,  and  the  indrudions 
given  them  flick  at  no  kind  of  corruption.  Wei- 
fhaupt  is  at  pains,  circuitous  and  mean  arts,  to  in¬ 
duce  young  gentlemen  to  come  under  his  care,  and, 
to  one  whom  he  defcribes  in  another  letter  as  a  little 
mafter  who  mull  have  much  indulgence,  he  caufes  it 
to  be  intimated,  that  in  the  quarters  where  he  is  to 
be  lodged,  he  will  get  the  key  of  the  flreet-door,  fo 
that  he  can  admit  whom  he  will.  In  all  this  can- 
vaffing  he  never  quits  the  great  objed,  the  forming 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to  gain 
this  point,  fcruples  not  to  flatter,  aud  even  to  excite 
his  dangerous  paffions.  We  may  be  certain,  that 
the  zeal  of  Cofmo-politifm  will  operate  in  the  fame 
way  in  other  men,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  fe¬ 
licitous  to  have  all  that  are  the  inftrudors  of  youth, 
perfons  of  the  mofi  decent  manners.  No  queflion 
but  fobriety  and  hypocrify  may  inhabit  the  fame 
bread.  But  its  immediate  efted  on  the  pupil  is  at 
lead  fafe,  and  it  is  always  eafy  for  a  fenfible  parent 
to  reprefent  the  redridions  laid  on  the  pupil  by 
fuch  a  man  as  the  effeds  of  uncommon  anxiety  for 
his  fafety.  Whereas  there  is  no  cure  for  the  lax 
principles  that  may  deal  upon  the  tender  mind  that 
is  not  early  put  on  its  guard.  Weifhaupt  undoubt¬ 
edly  thought  that  the  principles  of  civil  anarchy 
would  be  eafied  inculcated  on  minds,  that  had  al¬ 
ready  fhaken  off  the  redraints  of  Religion,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  habits  of  fenfual  indulgence,  We  {hall 
be  fafe  if  we  trud  his  judgment  in  this  matter. — 
We  fliould  be  particularly  obfervant  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  principles  of  Men  of  Talents ,  who  offer 
themfelves  for  thefe  offices,  becaufe  their  influence 
mud  be  very  great.  Indeed  this  anxiety  fliould  ex¬ 
tend 
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rend  to  all  offices  which  in  any  way  give  holders  any 
remarkable  influence  on  the  minds  of  confiderable 
numbers.  Such  (hould  always  be  filled  bv  men  of- 
immaculate  characters  and  approved  principles;  and, 
in  times  like  the  prefent,  where  the  molt  effential 
queflions  are  the  fubjeds  of  frequent  difcufiion,  we 
{hould  always  consider  with  fome  diftruft  the  men 
who  are  very  cautious  in  declaring  their  opinions 
on  thefe  queflions. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  undoubtedly  to  feel  our- 
lelves  in  a  htuation  which  maK.es  us  damp  the  en¬ 
joyments  of  life  with  fo  much  fufpicion.  But  the 
hiflory  of  mankind  ffiows  us  that  many  great  revo¬ 
lutions  have  been  produced  by  remote  and  appa¬ 
rently  frivolous  cauies.  When  things  come  to  a 
height,  it  is  frequently  impoflible  to  find  a  cure— 
at  any  rate  medicina  fero  paratur ,  and  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  prevent  the  difeafe— principiis  olfta—venienti 
occurrite  morbo. 

IX,  Nor  can  it  be  fa  id  that  thele  are  vain  fears. 
We  know  that  the  enemy  is  working  among  us,  and 
that  there  are  many  appearances  in  thefe  kingdoms 
which  flrongly  refemble  the  contrivance  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  alTociation.  We  know  that  before  the  Order 
nt  Illuminati  was  broken  up  by  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
iia,  there  were  feveral  Lodges  in  Britain,  and  we 
may  be  certain  that  they  are  not  all  broken  up.  I 
know  that  they  are  not,  and  that  within  thefe  two 
years  fome  Lodges  were  ignorant  or  affeded  to  be 
fo,  of  (he  corrupted  principles  and  dangerous  defigns 
of  the  Illuminati.  The  conftitution  of  the  Order 
fhews  that  this  may  be,  for  the  Lodges  themfelves 
were  illuminated  by  degrees.  But  I  mufl  remark, 
that  we  can  hardly  fuppole  a  Lodge  to  be  eflabliihed 
in  any  place,  unlefs  there  be  fome  very  zealous  Bro¬ 
ther  at  hand  to  inflrud  and  dired  it.  And  I  think 
that  a  perion  can  hardly  be  advanced  as  far  as  the 

rank 
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rank  of  Scotch  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  be  a  fafe 
man  either  for  our  Chinch'  or  State.  I  am  very  vveli 
informed;  that  there  are  feveral  thoufands  of  Jublcrib- 
ing  Brethren  in  London  alone,  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  but  that  many  of  that  number  are  well  advan¬ 
ced.  The  vocabulary  alfo  of  the  Illuminati  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  certain  locieties  among  us.  Theie  Societies 
have  taken  the  very  name  and  conftitution  of  the 
French  and  German  focieties.  Correfponding— 

Affiliated — Provincial — Refcript — Convention - 

Reading  Societies—  Citizen  of  the  W  orld— Liberty 
and  Equality,  the  Imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man, 
tc.  fkc.  And  mult  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  our 
public  arbiters  of  literary  merit  have  greatly  chang¬ 
ed  their  manner  of  treatment  of  Theological  and  po¬ 
litical  writings  of  late  years  ?  Till  Paine’s  Age  of 
Reafon  appeared,  the  moft  fceptical  writings  of  Eng¬ 
land  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe  of  two  centum 
ries,  one  piece  that  fhould  be  compared  with  many 
of  the  blackguard  productions  of  the  German  prefies. 
Yet  even  thofe  performances  generally  met  with 
ftiarp  reproof  as  well  as  judicious  refutation.  This 
is  a  tribute  of  commendation  to  which  my  country 
is  moft  juflly  entitled.  In  a  former  part  of  my  life 
I  was  pretty  conversant  in  writings  of  this  kind,"  and 
have  feen  almoft  every  EnglHh  performance  of  note. 
I  cannot  exprefs  the  furprile  and  difgull  which  I  felt 
at  the  number  and  the  grofs  indecency  of  the  German 
diflertations  which  have  come  in  my  way  fince  I  be¬ 
gan  this  little  hiftory, — and  many  ol  the  titles  which 
I  obferve  in  the  Leipzig  catalogues  are  l'uch  as  I 
think  no  Britifh  writer  would  make  tile  of.  I  am 
told  that  the  iicentioufnels  ot  the  preis  lias  been 
equally  remarkable  in  France,  even  before  the  Re¬ 
volution. — May  this  teule  ot  propriety  and  decen¬ 
cy  long  continue  to  protetf  us,  and  l'upport  the  na¬ 
tional 
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tional  character  for  real  good  breeding,  as  our  at¬ 
tainments  in  manly  fcience  have  hitherto  gained 
us  the  refpedt  of  the  furrounding  nations  ! 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Britifh  fentiment, 
or  Britifh  delicacy,  is(  changed  ;  for  Paine’s  book 
js  treated  by  moil  of  our  Reviewers  with  an  aD 
fected  liberality  and  candour,  and  is  laid  before 
the  public  as  quite  new  matter,  and  a  fair  field  for 
difculfion — and  it  ftrikes  me  as  if  our  critics  were 
more  careful  to  let  no  fault  of  his  opponents  pals 
unnoticed  than  to  e5tpofe  the  futility  and  rudenefs 
of  this  indelicate  writer.  In  the  reviews  of  polb? 
tical  writings  we  fee  few  of  thofe  kind  endeavours, 
which  real  love  for  our  conftitutionai  government 
would  induce  a  writer  to  employ  in  order  to  lefi- 
fien  the  fretful  difcontents  of  the  people  ;  and 
there  is  frequently  betrayed  a  fatisfaction  at  find- 
ing  adminiftration  in  ftraits,  either  through  mifi 
conduct  or  misfortune.  Real  love  for  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  government  would  (I  think)  induce  a 
perfon  to  mix  with  his  criticifms  fome  fentiments 
of  fympathy  with  the  embarraftment  of  a  minifter 
loaded  with  the  bufinefs  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  ft- 
tuation  never  before  experienced  by  any  minifter. 
The  critic  would  recollect  that  the  minifter  was  a 
man,  fubjeft  to  error,  but  not  neceflarily  nor  alto¬ 
gether  bafe.  But  it  fee  ms  to  be  an  aflumed  prin¬ 
ciple  with  fome  of  our  political  writers  and  re¬ 
viewers  that  government  muft  always  be  in  ftiult, 
and  that  every  thing  needs  a  reform.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  on  the  continent,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  attempts  are  made  to  influence 
the  public  mind  in  this  country,  in  the  very  way 
that  has  been  pradtifed  abroad. — Nay, 

X.  The  deteftable  doctrines  of  Iiluminatifm 
have  b"-en  openly  preached  among  us.  Has  not 
Dr.  Prieftley  faid,  (1  think  in  one  of  his  letters  on 

the 
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the  Birmingham  riots,)  44  That  if  the  condition  of 
44  other  nations  be  as  much  improved  as  that  or 
44  France  will  be  by  the  change  in  her  fyltem  of 
44  government,  the  great  crilis,  dreadful  as  it  may 
44  appear,  will  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be 
44  wifhed  for  and  though  calamitous  to  many, 
44  perhaps  to  many  innocent  perfons,  will  be  even- 
44  tually  glorious  and  happy  ?” — Is  not  this  equi¬ 
valent  to  Spartacus  faying,  44  True — there  will  be 
44  a  ftorm,  a  convulfion — but  all  will  be  calm 
44  again  ?” — Does  Dr.  Prieftley  think  that  the  Bri- 
tifli  will  part  more  eafiily  than  their  neighbours  in 
France  with  their  property  and  honours,  fecured 
by  ages  of  peaceable  pofieifion,  protected  by  law, 
and  acquiefced  in  by  all  who  wifli  and  hope  that 
their  own  defeendants  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
honed  indudry  ? — Will  they  make  a  lefs  manly 
druggie  ? — Are  they  lefs  numerous  ? — Mud  his 
friends,  his  patrons,  whom  he  has  thanked,  and 
praifed,  and  flattered,  yield  up  all  peaceably,  or 
fall  in  the  general  druggie  ?  This  writer  has  al¬ 
ready  given  the  mod  promifing  fpecimens  of  his 
own  docility  in  the  principles  of  Uluminatifm,  and 
has  already  paffed  through  leveral  degrees  of  ini¬ 
tiation.  He  has  refined  and  refined  on  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  boafis,  like  another  Spartacus,  that  he 
has,  at  lad,  hit  on  the  true  fecret. — ‘Has  he  not 
been  preparing  the  minds  of  his  readers  for  Athe- 
ifmby  his  theory  of  mind,  and  by  his  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Dr.  Hartley  ? 
I  call  it  unmeaning  jargon,  that  I  may  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  more  appolite  and  difgraceful  name, 
for,  if  intelligence  and  defign  be  nothing  but  a 
certain  modification  of  the  vibf  atiuncul^e  or  un¬ 
dulations  of  any  kind,  what  is  lupreme  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  a  more  exteniive,  and  (perhaps  they 
will  call  it)  refined  undulation,  pervading  or  mix¬ 
ing 
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ing  with  all  others  ?  Indeed  it  is  in  this  very  man¬ 
ner  that  the  univerlal  operation  of  intelligence  is 
pietended  to  be  explained.  As  any  new  or  par¬ 
tial  undulation  may  be  fuperinduted  on  any  otheU 
already  exifting,  and  this  without  the  leaft  difturb- 


ancc  or  confufion,  fo  may  the  inferior  intelligen¬ 
ces  in  the  univerfe  be  only  fuperindudlions  on  the 
opei  at  ions  of  this  fupreme  intelligence  which  per  • 
?  ades  them  all, — And  thus  an  undulation  (of  what? 
tm  ely  of  fomething  prior  to  and  independent  of 
this  modification )  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  beings  in 
the  univerfe*  and  of  all  the  harmony  and  beauty 
mat  we  obferve, — And  this  undulation  is  the  ob- 
jert  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence  (that 
is,  of  other  kinds  of  undulations.) — Fortunately 
all  this  has  no  meaning.—  But  furely,  if  any  thing 
can  tend  to  diminifli  the  force  of  our  religious 
lentimerrts,  and  make  all  Dr.  Friellley's  difeoveries 
in  Chriftianity  infignificant,  this  will  do  it, 

Were  it  potflble  for  the  departed  foul  of  New¬ 
ton  to  feel  pain,  he  would  furely  recolleft  with  re¬ 
gret  that  unhappy  hour,  when  provoked  by  Dr. 
Hooke’s  charge  ot  plagiarifm,  he  firft  threw  out  his 
whim  of  a  vibrating  ether,  to  {hew  what  might  be 
made  of  an  hypothecs. — For  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  muff 
be  allowed  to  have  paved  the  way  for  much  of  the 
atomical  philofophy  of  the  moderns.  Newton’s 
aether  is  aflumed  as  a  fac  tetum  by  every  precipitate 
lciolift,  who,  in  defpite  of  logic,  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  all  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gives  us  the¬ 
ories  of  mufcular  motion,  of  animal  fen'ation,  and 
even  of  intelligence  and  volition,  by  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  aetherial  fluids.  Not  one  of  a  hundred  of 
thefe  theorifls  can  go  through  the  fundamental  theo¬ 
rem  o(  all  this  dodrine,  the  47th  prop,  of  the  $d 
book  of  the  Principia,  and  not  one  in  a  thoufand 
know  that  Newton’s  inveftigation  is  inconclufive. — 

Vet 
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Yet  they  talk  of  1 1  ie  effects  and  modifications  of  thofe  un  - 
dulations  as  familiarly  and  confidently  as  if  they  could 
demonftrate  the  proportions  in  Euclid’s  Elements. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  reafon  that  latisfies  Dr.  Prieftly. — 
But  I  do  not  iuppoi'e  that  he  has  yet  attained  his  acme 
of  Illumination.  His  genius  has  been  cramped  by 
Britifh  prejudices.— Thefe  need  not  fvvay  his  mind 
any  longer.  He  is  now  in  that  11  rara  temporis  (et 

I  c  loci  )  felicitate ,  ubi /entire  qua  vehs ,  et  qua  font  ias 
u  atec  re  ncet — in  the  country  which  was  honour¬ 
ed  by  giving  the  world  the  firft  avowed  edition  of  the 
Age  of  Reafon ,  with  the  name  of  the  (hop  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  his  mind  will  now 
take  a  higher  flight, — and  we  may  expedf  to  lee  him 
fire  “  that  train  by  which  he  boafied  that  he  would 

blow  up  the  religious  ellablifhment  of  his  flupid 

II  and  enfiaved  native  country.” — Peace  be  with 
hirm—  But  I  grieve  that  he  has  left  any  of  his  friends 
and  abettors  among  us,  who  declaim,  in  the  molt 
violent  and  unqualified  terms,  againft  all  national 
Efiablifhments  of  Religion,  and  in  no  friendly 
terms  of  any  efiablifhments  which  maintainor  allow 
any  privileged  Orders.  Difcanting  much  on  fuch 
topics  increafes  the  diffatistadfion  of  the  lefs  fortu¬ 
nate  part  of  mankind,  who  naturally  repine  at  ad¬ 
vantages  which  do  not  arile  from  the  perlonal  merit 
of  the  pofiefior,  although  they  are  the  natural  and 
neceffary  fruits  of  merit  in  their  ancefiors,  and  of 
the  jultice  and  lecurity  of  our  happy  Conftitution. 
fvo  well  informed  and  fenfible  man  will  deny  that 
the  greatefi  injury  was  done  to  pure  Religion  when 
Confiantine  declared  Chrifiianity  to  be  the  Religion 
of  the  Empire,  and  veiled  theChurch  with  all  the  rich¬ 
es  and  power  of  the  Heathen  Priefihood.  But  it  is  fa  lie 
that  this  was  the  lource  of  all  or  of  the  worfi  corruptions 
of  Chrifiianity.  The  mereft  novice  in  Church  Hittpry 
knows  that  the  errors  of  the  Gnoftics,  of  theCerin- 
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thians,  and  others,  long  preceded  this  event,  and 
that  thoulands  loft  their  lives  in  thofe  metaphyfical 
diiputes.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the 
p  re  lent  condition  ol  Europe,  religion  would  defert 
the  world,  it  the  opinions  of  men  were  not  direct¬ 
ed,  in  fome  proper  degree,  by  National  Eftablifh- 
ments.  Teachers  among  the  Independents  will 
court  popularity,  as  they  have  always  courted  it ;  by 
toftering  fome  favourite  and  diferiminating  opinion 
ot  their  hearers.  The  old  fubjefts  of  debate  have 
now  loft  their  zeft,  and  I  fhould  fear  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  would  find  it  a  fuccelsful,  as  it  is  an  eafy  road  to 
popularity,  to  lead  their  hearers  through  a  feries  of 
refinements,  till  they  are  landed,  much  to  their  fa- 
tisfaeftion,  in  the  Materialifm  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  from 
which  it  is  but  a  ftep  to  the  Atheifm  of  Diderot  and 
Condorcer. 

Seeing  that  there  are  fuch  grounds  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  I  think  that  we  have  caufe  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  and  that  every  man  who  has  enjoyed  the 

fweets  of  Britifh  liberty  fhould  be  very  anxious  in- 

& 

deed  to  preferve  it.  We  fhould  dilcourage  all  fe- 
cret  aft'emblieSf  which  afford  opportunities  to  the 
difaftecled,  and  all  conventions  which  fofter  any 
notions  of  political  perfection,  and  create  hanker¬ 
ings  after  unattainable  happinefs.  Thefe  only  in- 
crcafe  the  difeontents  of  the  unfortunate,  the  idle, 
and  the  worthlefs.— Above  all,  we  fhould  be  careful 
to  difeourage  and  check  immorality  and  licentiouf- 
nefs  in  every  fhape.  For  this  will  of  itfelf  fubvert 
every  government,  and  will  fubjeft  us  to  the  vile 
tyranny  of  a  profligate  mob. 

XI.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  feafon  in  which  it 
was  proper  to  call  upon  the  public  inftrudfors  of  the 
nation  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Religion 
and  Virtue,  it  is  finely  the  prefent.  It  appears, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  narration  before  the 

reader, 
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reader,  that  Religion  and  Virtue  are  confidered  as 
the  great  obftacles  to  the  completion  of  this  plan 
for  overturning  the  governments  of  Europe — and 
I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  evident  that  thole  con- 
fpirators  have  prefuppofed  that  there  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  lincere  veneration 
for  unfophillicated  virtue,  and  an  affectionate  pro- 
penfity  to  Religion  ;  that  is,  to  confider  this  beau¬ 
tiful  world  as  the  production  of  wifdom  and  pow¬ 
er,  refiding  in  a  Being  different  from  the  world 
itfelf,  and  the  natural  objeCt  of  admiration  and  of 
love  — I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  truth  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  at  prefent,  but  only  of  its  reality,  as  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  heart  of  man.  Thefe  principles 
muft  therefore  be  worked  on, — and  they  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  ftrong,  becaufe  much  art  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  eradicate  them,  or  to  overwhelm  them 
by  other  powerful  agents. — We  alfo  fee  that  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Virtue  are  confidered  by  thofe  corrupt¬ 
ers  as  clofely  united,  and  as  mutually  fupporting 
each  other.  This  they  admit  as  a  faCt,  and  la¬ 
bour  to  prove  it  to  be  a  miftake. — And  laftly,  they 
entertain  no  hopes  of  complete  fucccfs  till  they 
have  exploded  both. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I  hope  that  I  fhall  be  clear 
of  all  charge  of  impropriety,  when  I  addrefsour 
national  inftruCtors,  and  earneflly  defire  them  to 
confider  this  caufe  as  peculiarly  theirs.  The  world 
has  been  corrupted  under  pretence  of  moral  in- 

ftruCtion. - Backwardnefs,  therefore,  on  their 

part,  may  do  inconceivable  harm,  becaufe  it  will 
molt  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  defeat,  and  they  will  be  accufed  of  in- 
diffeience  and  infincerity.  I  know  that  a  modeft 
man  reluctantly  comes  forward  with  any  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  thinking  himfelf  wifer 
or  better  than  his  neighbours.  But  if  all  are  fo 

bafhful 
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bafhful,  where  will  it  end  ?  Mud  we  allow  a  parcel 
°  .  wor chiefs  profligates,  whom  no  man  would  trull 
wtth  the  management  of  the  mod  trifling  concern, 
to  pals  with  the  ignorant  and  indolent  for  teachers 
.  true  WJUom,  and  thus  entice  the  whole  world 
n  to  a  trap  ?  1  hey  have  fucceeded  with  our  unfor¬ 

tunate  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and,  in  Ger- 
many  (to  their  fhame  be  it  fpoken)  they  have  been 
^  ni  c  cl  ckcn  by  foroc  faithlefs  clergymen. 

,\®ut  1  ^10pe  better  of  my  countrymen,  and  I 

tlnnk  that  our  clergy  have  encouragement  even  from 
the  native  character  of  Britons.  National  compari- 
ons  ai  e  indeed  ungraceful,  and  ate  rarely  candid — - 
Mt.  ^  ll1!nk  t hey  may  be  indulged  in  tin's  inflance. 
It  is  ot  his  own  countrymen  that  Voltaire  fpeaks, 
w  ten  he  fays,  that  “  they  refemble  a  mixed  breed 
‘‘  ot  !he  monkey  and  the  tiger,”  animals  that  mix 
nm  with  mifehief,  and  that  fport  with  the  torments 
ot  their  prey.-*  1  hey  have  indeed  given  the  molt 
l. locking  proofs  ot  the  jullnefs  of  his  portrait.  It  is 
with  a  conliderable  degree  of  national  pride,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  compare  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
with  that  of  the  Britifh  in  a  very  fimilar  fituation, 
during  the  civil  wars  and  the  ufurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well.  I  here  have  been  more  numerous,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  atrocious,  crimes  committed  in  France 
during  any  one  half  year  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  than  during  the  whole  of  that  tumultu¬ 
ous  period.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in 
Britain,  at  that  period,  to  all  other  grounds  of  dif- 
content  was  added  no  fmall  fliare  of  religious  fanati- 
cifm,  a  pa  (lion  (may  I  call  it)  which  feldom  fails  to 
route  every  angry  thought  of  the  heart.— Much  may 
be  hoped  for  from  an  earned  and  judicious  addrels 
to  that  rich  fund  of  manly  kindnefs  that  isconfpicu- 
ons  in  the  Britifh  character, — a  fund  to  which  I  am 
p'erlnaded  we  owe  the  excellence  of  ourconflitution- 

al 
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al  government— No  where  elfe  in  Europe  are  the 
claims  of  the  different  ranks  in  fociety  fo  generally 
and  fo  candidly  admitted.  All  feel  their  force,  and 
all  allow  them  to  others.  Hence  it  happens  that  they 

are  enjoyed  in  fo  much  peace - hence  it  happens 

that  the  gentry  live  among  the  yeomen  and  farmers 
with  fo  eafy  and  familiar  a  fuperior it y  : 

— - - - - - - Extrema  per  illos 

jfujlltia  excedens  terrls  vejligia  fecit . 

Our  clergy  are  alfo  well  prepared  for  the  talk. 
For  our  anceftors  differed  exceedingly  from  the  pre- 
fent  Illuminators  in  their  notions,  and  have  enabled 
that  the  clergy  fhall  be  well  intruded  in  natural 
philofophy,  judging  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fym- 
metry  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  adjuflment  of  all 
her  operations,  would  produce  a  firm  belief  of  a 
wifdom  and  power  which  is  the  fource  of  all  this 
fair  order,  the  Author  and  Conductor  of  all,  and 
therefore  the  natural  objecl  of  admiration  and  of 
love.  A  good  heart  is  open  to  this  impreffion,  and 
feels  no  reluctance,  but  on  the  contrary  a  pleafure, 
in  thinking  man  the  fubjed  of  his  government,  and 
the  object  of  his  care.  i  his  point  being  once  gain¬ 
ed,  I  fhould  think  that  the  falutary  truths  of  Reli- 
*  gion  will  be  highly  welcome.  I  fhould  think  that 
it  will  be  eafy  to  convince  fuch  minds,  that  in 
the  midft  of  the  immenfe  variety  of  the  works  of 
God  there  is  one  great  plan  to  which  every  thing 
feems  to  refer,  namely,  the  crowding  this  world, 
to  the  utmofl  degree  of  poffibility,  with  life,  with 
beings  that  enjoy  the  things  around  them,  each  in 
its  own  degree  and  manner.  Among  thefe,  man 
makes  a  molt  conlpicuous  figure,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  his  enjoyments  feems  a  capital  article  in  the 
ways  of  Providence.  It  will,  I  think,  require  little 
trouble  tofhew  that  the  natural  dictates  of  Religion, 
or  the  immediate  refults  of  the  belief  of  God’s  mo] 
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ral  government  of  the  univerfe,  coincide  in  every 
circumftance  of  fentiment,  difpofition,  and  conduct, 
with  thofe  that  are  mod  productive  of  enjoyment 
(on  the  whole)  in  focial  life.  The  fame  train  of 
thought  will  (hew,  that  the  real  improvements  in 
the  pleafures  of  fociety,  are,  in  fad,  improvements 
°f  mans  rational  nature,  and  fo  many  deps  toward 
that  perfection  which  our  own  conlciences  tell  us  we 
are  capable  of,  and  which  Religion  encourages  us  to 
hope  for  in  another  (late  of  being.— And  thus  will 
the  ways  of  Wifdom  appear  to  be  ways  of  plea- 
fantnefs,  and  all  her  paths  to  be  peace.” 

Dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  there  is  no  occahon  for 
any  political  difcuflion.  This  would  be  equally  im¬ 
proper  and  hurtful.  Such  difcullions  never  fail  to 
produce  ill-humour. — But  fureJy  the  highed  com¬ 
placence  mud  lefult  from  the  thought  that  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  Author  of  all  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  and  helping  forward  the  favourite  plans  of 
his  piovidence.  Such  a  thought  mud  elevate  the 
mind  which  thus  recognifes  a  fort  of  alliance  with 
tne  Author  ol  nature. — Our  brethren  in  fociety  ap¬ 
pear  brethren  indeed,  heirs  of  the  fame  hopes,  and 
travelling  to  the  fame  country.  This  will  be  a  fort 
of  moral  patriotifm,  and  fhould,  I  think,  produce 
mutual  forbearance,  fince  we  difcover  imperfedions 
in  all  creatures,  and  are  confcious  of  them  in  our- 
lelves — notwithdanding  which,  we  hope  to  be  all 
equal  at  lad  in  worth  and  in  happinefs. 

I  (hould  gladly  hope  that  I  (hall  not  be  accufed  of 
preemption  in  this  addrefs.  There  is  no  profeflion 
that  I  more  fincerely  refped  than  that  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  inflrudor  of  my  country.  I  am 
faying  nothing  here  that  I  am  not  accudotned  to 
urge  at  much  greater  length  in  the  courle  of  my  pro- 
Jedional  duty.  And  I  do  not  think  that  I  amjudly 
chargeable  with  vanity,  when  I  fuppole  that  many 
}  ears  of  dengntful  dudy  of  the  works  of  God  have 

given 
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given  me  fomewhat  more  acquaintance  with  them 
than  is  probably  attained  by  thole  who  never  think 
of  the  matter,  being  continually  engaged  in  the 
buftle  of  life.  Should  one  of  this  defcviption  fay 
that  all  is  fate  or  chance,  and  that  “  the  fame  thing 

happens  to  all/’  &c.  as  is  but  too  common,  I 
fhould  think  that  a  prudent  man  will  give  fo  much 
preference  to  my  aflertion,  as  at  lealt  to  think  feri- 
oufly  about  the  thing,  before  he  allow  himfelf  any 
indulgence  in  things  which  I  affirm  to  be  highly 

dangerous  to  his  future  peace  and  happinefs. - For 

this  reafon  1  hope  not  to  be  accufed  of  going  out  of 
my  line,  nor  hear  any  one  lay  “  Ne  Jutor  ultra  ere - 
“  pidam .”  Theprefent  is  a  leaion  ot  anxiety,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  his  mite  to 
the  general  good. 

It  is  in  fome  Inch  hopes  that  I  have  written  thefe 
pages  ;  and  if  they  have  any  fuch  effed,  I  {hall 
think  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  by  chance  hit  on 
fomething  ufeful,  when  I  was  only  trying  to  amule 
myfelf  during  the  tedious  hours  of  bad  health  and 
confinement.  No  perfon  is  more  fenfible  of  the 
many  imperfections  of  this  performance  than  my¬ 
felf.  But,  as  I  have  no  motive  for  the  publication 
but  the  hopes  of  doing  fome  good,  I  trufi  that  I  (hail 
obtain  a  favourable  acceptance  of  my  endeavours 
from  an  intelligent,  a  candid,  and  a  good-natured 
public.  I  mull  entreat  that  it  be  remembered  that 
thefe  {beets  are  not  the  work  of  an  author  deter¬ 
mined  to  write  a  book.  They  were  for  the  molt 
part  notes,  which  I  took  from  books  I  had  borrowed, 
that  I  might  occafionally  have  recourfe  to  them 
when  occupied  with  Free  Mafonry,  the  firfi  objed 
of  my  curiofity.  My  curiofity  was  diverted  to  ma¬ 
ny  other  things  as  I  went  along,  and  when  the  Il¬ 
luminati  came  in  my  way,  I  regretted  the  time  I 
had  thrown  away  on  Free  Mafonry. — But,  obferving 
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their  connection,  I  thought  that  I  perceived  the 
progiels  of  one  and  the  lame  defig n.  This  made 
me  eager  to  find  out  any  remains  of  Weifliaupt’s 
Auociation.  I  was  not  lurprized  when  I  faw  marks 
of  its  in  terference  in  the  French  Revolution.— In 
hunting  for  clearer  proofs  I  found  out  the  German 
Union— and,  in  fine,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one 
gieat  and  wicked  project  fermenting  and  working 
over  all  Europe.— Some  highly  refpetfed  friends 
encouraged  me  in  the  hope  of  doing  fome  fervice  by 
laying  my  informations  before  the  public,  and  faid 
djat  no  time  Ihould  be  loft. — I  therefore  fet  about 
collecting  my  fcattered  faSts. — I  undertook  this  talk 
at  a  time  when  my  official  duty  prefled  hard  on  me, 
and  bad  health  made  me  very  unfit  for  fiudjn  —  -The 
tfteds  of  this  muff  appear  in  many  faults,  which  I 
fee,  without  being  able  at  preferit  to  amend  them.  I 
ov  e  this  apology  to  the  public,  and  I  truff  that  my 
good  intentions  will  procure  it  acceptance*. 

Nothing 

While  the  fheet  commencing  p.  341  was  printing  off,  I  got 
a  fight  of  a  work  publifhed  in  Paris  lad  year  entitled  La  Conjura - 
twfi  4’ Orleans.  It  confirms  all  that  I  have  faid  refpeaing  the  ufe 
made  of  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges. — It  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  by  the  Club  Breton.  This 
lad  appears  to  have  been  the  Affociation  formed  with  the  affidance 
of  the  Gei man  deputies.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  feveral  com¬ 
mittees,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  National  Affembly.  Among 
others,  it  had  a  Committee  of  Lnquiry  and  Correfpondence, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  gain  partizans,  to  difeover  enemies,  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Brethren,  and  to  form  fimilar  Clubs 
in  other  places. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  writes  as  follows, 
(vol.  Hi.  p.  19.)  We  may  judge  of  what  the  D.  of  Orleans 
could  do  in  other  places,  by  what  he  did  during  his  day  in  Eng¬ 
land.  During  his  day  in  London,  he  gained  over  to  his  intered 
Loid  Stanhope  and  Dr.  Price,  two  of  the  mod  refpedlable 
members  of  the  Revolution  Society »  This  Society  had  no  other 
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Nothing  would  give  me  more  fincere  pleafure  than 
to  lee  the  whole  proved  to  be  a  miltake ; — to  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  fuch  plot,  and  that  we 
run  no  rifle  of  the  contagion  ;  but  that  Britain  will 
continue,  by  the  abiding  prevalence  of  honour,  of 
virtue,  and  of  true  religion,  to  exhibit  the  fairefb 
fpecimen  of  civil  government  that  ever  was  feen  on 
earth,  and  a  national  character  and  conduct  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  ineltimable  bleflings  that  we  enjoy. 
Our  excellent  Sovereign,  at  his  accellion  to  the 
throne,  declared  to  his  Parliament  that  he  gloried 
IN  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  A  BrJTON.  — ' Would  tO  God 

that 


object  (it  faid)  but  to  fupport  the  Revolution,  which  had  dri¬ 
ven  James  II.  from  the  throne  of  his  anceltors. 

Orleans  made  of  this  afTociation  a  true  Jacobin  Club. — It  en¬ 
tered  into  correfpondence  with  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  our 
Commune,  with  the  fame  Committee  of  our  Jacobin  Club,  and 
at  laft  with  our  National  Affembly.  It  even  fent  to  the  AfTem- 
bly  an  oflenfible  letter,  in  which  we  may  fee  the  following  paffages  : 

“  The  Society  congratulate  the  National  Affembly  of  France 
**  on  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  that  country.  It 
“  cannot  but  earncflly  wifh  for  the  happy  conclufion  of  fo  im- 
“  portant  a  Revolution,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  the  ex- 
treme  fatisfa&ion  which  it  feels  in  reflecting  on  the  glorious 
“  example  which  France,  has  given  to  the  world.”  (The  Reader 
will  remark,  that  in  this  example  are  contained  all  the  horrors 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  France  before  the  month  of  March 
I790  ;  an\l  that  before  this  time,  the  condudl  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  OClobcr  1789,  with  all  the  (hock¬ 
ing  atrocities  of  thofe  days,  were  fully  known  in  England.) 

te  The  Society  refolves  unanimoufly  to  invite  all  the  people  of 
u  England  to  eftabiifh  Societies  through  the  kingdom,  to  fupport 
“  the  pr/nciples  of  the  Revolution,  to  form  correfpondence  be- 
“  tween  themfelves,  and  by  thefe  means  to  ellablilh  a  great  con- 
“  certed  Union  of  all  the  trueFriends  of  Liberty.” 

Accordingly  (fays  the  French  author)  this  was  executed,  and 
Jacobin  Clubs  were  eflablifhed  in  feveral  cities  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland.  2  Y 
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that  all  and  each  of  his  fubjeds  had  entertained  the 
fame  lofty  notions  of  this  good  fortune  !  Then 
would  they  have  laboured,  as  he  has  done  for  near 
forty  years,  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
name  by  letting  as  bright  an  example  of  domeftic 
and  of  public  virtue. — Then  would  Britons  have 
been  indeed  the  boall  of  humanity — then  we  fbould 
have  viewed  thefe  wicked  plots  of  our  neighbours 
with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  and  of  lincere  pity — and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  impeifed 
but  well-meant  performance. 
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- - LTHOUGH  I  fawno  reafon  to  doubt  of  the 

validity  of  the  proofs  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
preceding  pages,  of  a  confpiracy  againfl  the 
deareft  interefts  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  nor 
of  the  importance  of  the  information  to  my  own 
countrymen,  it  gives  me  great  fatisfadtion  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  received  with  favour  and 
indulgence.  This  I  may  conclude  from  the  im- 
pre (Ron’s  being  exhaufted  in  a  few  days,  and  be- 
caufe  the  publifher  informs  me  that  another  edi¬ 
tion  is  wanted  immediately.  I  could  have  wifli- 
ed  that  this  were  deferred  for  fome  time,  that  I 
might  have  availed  myfelf  of  the  obfervations  of 
others,  and  be  enabled  to  corredt  the  miftakes 
into  w  lie  I  have  been  led  by  my  fcanty  know- 
ledge  of  the  German  language,  and  the  miftakes 
o  tie  writers  from  whom  I  derived  all  my  in- 
ormations.  I  fliould,  in  that  cafe,  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  public 
eye,  by  correcting  many  imperfections,  which 
the  continual  diftradHon  of  bad  health,  and  my 
hafte  to .bring  it  before  the  public,  have  occafion- 
ed.  I  fhould  have  made  the  difpofition  more  na¬ 
tural  and  perfpicuous,  and  have  lopped  off  fome 
1  edundances  and  repetitions.  But  the  printer  tells 
me,  that  this  would  greatly  retard  the  publication 
by  changing  the  feries  of  the  pages.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  not  at  prefentin  a  condition  to  engage 
in  any  work  that  requires  difpatch.  I  muft  yield 
theretoi e  to  thofe  reafons,  and  content  myfelf 
With  fuch  corrections  as  can  be  made  immediaiely. 

ave  found,  after  minute  enquiry,  that  I 
was  miftaken  as  to  the  cxpreffion  of  an  eminent 
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follower  of  Dr.  Pricflley,  mentioned  before. 

1  he  pci  fon  alluded  to  difclaims  all  languinary 
proceedings,  and  my  information  arofe  from  a 
very  erroneous  account  which  was  circulated  of 
the  con  variation.  But  I  (till  think  the  caution 
equally  neceflary ,  which  I  recommended  to  the 
hearers  of  the  frequent  and  violent  declamations 
made  by  thofe  alluded  to,  againft  all  religious 
ellablifliments. 

Except  the  anecdote  of  Diderot’s  library,  I  do 
not  recoiled  another  aifertion  in  the  book,  for 
which  I  have  not  the  authority  of  printed  evidence. 
'1  hisflory  was  told  me  by  fo  many  perions  of  cre¬ 
dit,  who  were  on  the  fpot  at  the  time,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

I  alfb  find  that  I  was  miftaken  in  my  conjec¬ 
ture  that  Mr.  Le  Franc  communicated  his  fulpi- 
cions  of  the  horrid  deligns  of  the  Free  Mafons 
to  Arehbifhop  Gobet .  It  mud  have  been  to  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  de  Juigne ,  a  mod  worthy  prelate,  whom 
the  hatred  oi  the  Jacobins  obliged  to  fly  into 
Switzerland.  The  Catholic  clergy  wrere  butch- 
ei  ed  or  banifhed,  and  the  Jacobins  fubftituted  in 
their  places  fuch  as  would  fecond  their  views. 
Gobet  was  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  the 
Arehbifhop  of  Thouloufe  ( Brienne )  himfelf  could 
not  have  ferved  the  caufe  of  the  philofophifts 
more  effedually,  had  they  fucceeded  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  him  continued  Arehbifhop  of  Paris. 

As  the  poetical  pidure  of  unqualified  Liberty 
and  Equality,  and  the  indolent  plealurcs  of  the 
patriarchal  life,  are  the  charm  by  which  the  Illu¬ 
minators  hope  to  fafeinate  all  hearts,  and  as  they 
reprobate  every  conltrudion  of  fociety  which  to¬ 
lerates  any  permanent  fubordination ,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  fiieh  as  found  this  fubordination  on  dif- 
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tinftions  of  ranks,  and  fcout  all  privileges  allow¬ 
ed  to  particular  orders  of  men,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  general  purpofe 
of  the  foregoing  Work,  if,  I  with  great  defei- 
ence,  lav  before  the  Reader  fomc  of  my  reafons 
for  averting,  without  hefitation,  in  a  former  part, 
that  the  Britifhconftitution  is  the  only  one  that  will 
give  permanent  happinefs  to  a  great  and  luxurious 
nation,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  full 
exercife  to  the  bed  propenfities  of  cultivated 
minds.  I  am  the  more  defirous  of  doing  this,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  to  me  that  molt  of  the  political 
writers  on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  have  not  attended  to  important  circum- 
ftances  which  diltinguifli  our  conftitution  from  the 
States  General  of  France  and  other  countries. 
The  republicans  in  France  have,  fince  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  employed  the  pains  in  fearching  their  re¬ 
cords,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before 
the  convocation  of  the  States,  and  which  would 
probably  have  prevented  that  ftep  altogether. 
They  have  (hewn  that  the  meetings  of  the  States, 
if  we  except  that  in  1614  and  1483,  were  uni¬ 
formly  occafions  of  mutual  contelts  between  the 
different  Orders,  in  which  the  interefls  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  were  equally 
forgotten,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  rancorous  civil  war.  Of  this 
they  give  us  a  remarkabie  inflance  during  the 
captivity  of  King  John  in  1355  and  1356,  the 
horrors  of  which  were  hardly  exceeded  by  any 
thing  that  has  happened  in  our  days.  They  have 
[hewn  the  lame  difmal  confequences  of  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  different  Orders  in  Brabant  ;  and  ftill 
more  remarkably  in  SwTeden  and  Denmark,  where 
they  have  frequently  produced  a  revolution  and 
change  of  government,  all  of  which  have  termi¬ 
nated 
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r .  ed  In  abfolute  government,  either  of  the 
iown,  or  of  one  of  the  contending  Orders.  Thev 
laugh  at  the  fnnplicity  of  the  Britifh  for  expeflj 
'n^.t.lat  t'ie  Permanent  fruits  of  our  conftitution, 

,,  V.V  'S  fou.nded  on  the  ^me  jarring  principles, 
be  any  better  ;  and  aflert,  that  the  peaceable 
excrci  e  ot  its  levcral  powers  for  fomewhat  more 
a.n  a  century ,  (a  thing  never  experienced  by 
us  in  former  times,)  has  proceeded  from  circum- 
,  nces  merely  accidental.  With  much  addrefs 
they  have  lelefted  the  former  dilturbances  and 
have  connefted  them  by  a  fort  of  principle,  fo  as 
to  fupport  their  fyftem,  “  that  a  States  Genera! 

°,1  1  f.'Ilarnent’  c°nfifl;ing  of  a  reprefentation  of 
t  ie  different  claffes  of  citizens,  can  never  deli¬ 
berate  for  the  general  good,  but  muff  always 
occupy  their  time  in  contentions  about  their 
mutual  invafions  of  privilege,  and  will  faddle 
every  aid  to  the  executive  power,  with  fome 
unjult  and  ruinous  aggrandifement  of  the  vifto- 
nous  Order.”  They  have  the  effrontery  to 
give  the  Magna  Charta  as  an  inftance  of  an 
ufurpation  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  have  re- 
pi  efentcd  it  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  make  it  the  game 
ot  their  writers  and  of  the  tribunes. — All  this 
t  hey  have  done  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
the  few  thinking  men  of  the  nation  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  different  Orders  of  the  State,  and  to 
their  National  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  chao¬ 
tic  mafs  of  Frenchmen,  one  and  indivifible  : 
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Aon  hene junclarum  dljcordia feminci rerum, 

Uhi  frigida puegnahant  calidisy  humentia  Jiccls , 

Molha  cum  duris ,  Jine  ponder c  hahentia  pondus. 

i  he  ii  i  eafonings  would  be  juft,  £nd  their  proofs 
from  hiftory  would  be  convincing,  if  their  pre- 
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mifes  were  true  ;  if  the  Britifh  Parliament  were 
really  an  affembly  of  three  Orders,  either  perfon- 
ally,  or  by  repreientation,  deliberating  apart,  each 
having  a  veto  on  the  decilions  of  the  other  two. 
And  I  apprehend  that  moil  of  my  countrymen, 
who  have  not  had  occaiion  to  canvas  the  fubjecl 
with  much  attention,  fuppofe  this  to  be  really  the 
Britiih  Conilitution  :  for,  in  the  ordinary  table 
converfations  on  the  fubjeft,  they  ieldom  go  far¬ 
ther,  and  talk  with  great  complacence  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  hoftile  powers,  of  the  King  as  the  umpire 
of  differences,  and  of  the  peace  and  profperity 
that  refults  from  the  whole. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mifeon- 
ception,  almoft  in  every  circumftance.  I  do  not 
know  any  oppoiite  interefls  in  the  State,  except 
the  general  one  of  the  governor  and  the  governed, 
the  king  and  the  fubjedl. — If  there  is  an  umpire 
in  our  conftitution,  it  is  the  houfe  of  Lords — but 
this  is  not  as  a  repreientation  of  the  perfons  of 
birth,  but  as  a  court  of  hereditary  magiilrates: 
the  Peers  do  not  meet  to  defend  their  own  privi¬ 
leges  as  citizens,  but  either  as  the  counfellors  of 
the  King,  or  as  judges  in  the  lail  refort.  The 
privileges  for  which  we  fee  them  fometimes  con¬ 
tend,  are  not  the  privileges  of  the  high-born,  of 
the  great  vaifals  of  the  Crown,  but  the  privileges 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  of  the  fuprerne  Court  of 
Judicature,  or  of  the  King’s  Council.  In  all  the 
nations  on  the  Continent,  the  different  Orders,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  State,  are  corporations, 
bodies  politic,  which  have  jurifdiftion  within 
themfelves,  and  rights  which  they  can  maintain 
at  their  own  hand,  and  privileges  which  mark 
them  mod  diftinftly,  and  produce  fuch  a  complete 
feparation  between  the  different  Orders,  that  they 
can  no  more  mix  than  oil  and  water.  Yet  the 
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great  prefident  Montefquieu  fays,  that  the  Peerage 
o{-  England  is  a  body  of  Nobility  ;  and  he  ufesthe 
term  body  in  the  drift  fenfe  now  mentioned,  asfy- 
nonymous  to  corporation.  He  has  repeatedly  u(ed 
this  term  to  denote  the  fecond  order  of  French¬ 
men,  perfons  of  noble  birth,  or  ennobled,  (that 
is,  veiled  in  the  privileges  and  diftinftions  of  the 
nobly  born,)  united  bylaw,  and  having  authority 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  hiftory  of 
Trance,  nay  of  our  own  country,  (hows  us  that 
this  body  may  enjoy  all  its  diftin&ions  of  nobility, 
and  that  the  Great  Barons  may  enjoy  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  their  baronies,  although  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  is  almoft  annihilated.— We  have  no 
cogent  reafon,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  they 
will  be  condantly  careful  to  fupport  the  authority 
ot  the  Crown  ;  and  much  lefs  to  believe  that  thev 
will,  at  the  fame  time,  watch  over  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  the  election  of  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  ( for  the  whole  body  of  the  gentlemen  mull  ap¬ 
pear  by  representation,)  we  mull  not  expert  that 
they  will  feieft  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  will 
take  care  of  thofe  two  eflential  objefts  of  our  con- 
llitution. — Equally  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  encroachments  of  all  thofe  who 
are  not  gentlemen,  and  even  fearful  of  the  af- 
famptions  of  the  Great  Barons,  the  powerful  in¬ 
dividuals  of  their  own  order,  they  will  always 
choole  fuch  reprefen tatives  as  will  defend  their 
own  rights  in  the  firlt  place.  Such  perfons  are  by 
no  means  fit  for  maintaining  the  proper  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  keeping  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  1  ower  clalfes  within  proper  bounds. 

But  this  is  not  the  nature  of  our  Houle  of  Lords 
in  the  prelent  day.  It  was  lo  formerly  in  a  great 
mealiire,  and  had  the  fame  clfefts  as  in  other 
countries.  But  llnce  the  Revolution,  the  Peers 
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of  Great-Britain  have  no  important  privileges  which 
relate  merely  or  chiefly  to  birth.  Thefe  all  refer 
to  their  functions  as  Magiflrates  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  King  can,  at  any  time,  place  in  this 
Houfe  any  eminent  perfon  whom  he  thinks  worthy 
of  the  office  of  hereditary  magiftrate.  The  Peers 
are  noble — that  is,  remarkable,  illuftrious  5  but  are 
not  neceffarily,  nor  in  every  inftance,  perfons  of 
high  birth.  This  Houfe  therefore  is  not,  in  any 
fort,  the  representative' of  what  is  called  in  France 
the  Nobleffe — a  particular  cafl  of  the  nation  ; — nor 
is  it  a  junction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  great  fees 
of  the  Crown,  as  fuch ; — for  many,  very  many,  of 
the  greateft  baronies  are  in  the  hands  of  thole  we 
call  Commoners. — They  fit  as  the  King’s  Counfel- 
lors,  or  as  Judges. — Therefore  the  members  of  our 
Upper  Houfe  are  not  fwayed  by  the  prejudices  of 
any  clals  of  the  citizens.  1  hey  are  hereditary  ma¬ 
gistrates,  created  by  the  Sovereign,  for  his  counfel, 
to  defend  his  prerogatives,  to  hold  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  throne  and  the  people.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  Nobility  (in  the  continental  fenfe  of  the  word) 
are  not  called  into  this  Houle,  but  they  may  be 
members  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  which  we  call  the 
Commons ;  nay  the  fons  and  the  brothers  of  the 
Peers  are  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  Peers  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  hoflile  or  indifferent  to  the  liberty, 
the  rights,  or  the  happinefs  of  the  Commons,  with¬ 
out  being  the  enemies  of  their  own  families. 

Nor  is  our  Houfe  of  Commons  at  all  fimilar  to 
the  Ihird  Eft  ate  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  king¬ 
doms.  T  hey  are  not  the  representatives  of  the  ig¬ 
nobly  born,  or  of  any  clafs  of  citizens.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  proper  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  con fift  of  perfons  of  every  clafs,  perfons 
of  the  higheft  birth,  perfons  of  great  fortune,  perfons 
of  education,  of  knowledge,  of  talents. 

2  /  »T-  1 
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\  hus  the  caufes  of  diffenfion  which  refer  to  the 
diftinctive  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  different 
claffes  of  citizens  are  removed,  becaufe  in  each 
Houle  there  are  many  individuals  felefted  from  all 
the  claffes. 

A  Peer,  having  attained  the  higheft  honours  of 
the  flate,  mud  be  an  enemy  to  every  revolution. 
Revolution  mutt  certainly  degrade  him,  whether  it 
places  an  abfolute  monarch,  or  a  democratic  junto, 
on  the  throne. 

The  Sovereign  naturally  looks  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Upper  Houle,  and  in  every  meafure  agreeable 
to  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  public  weal,  exerts 
his  influence  on  the  Houfe  ot  Commons.  Here 
the  character  of  the  monarch  and  his  choice  of  mi- 
nifters  mutt  appear,  as  in  any  other  conftitution  ; 
but  with  much  lefs  chance  of  danger  to  political  li¬ 
berty. — The  great  engine  of  monarchy  in  Europe, 
has  been  the  jarring  privileges  of  the  different  Or¬ 
ders  5  and  the  Sovereign,  by  Tiding  with  one  of 
them,  obtained  acceffions  of  prerogative  and  pow¬ 
er. — It  was  thus  that,  under  the  Houfe  of  Tudor, 
our  conftitution  advanced  with  hafty  ftrides  to  ab¬ 
folute  monarchy ;  and  would  have  attained  it,  had 
James  the  Firft  been  as  able  as  he  was  willing  to  fe- 
cure  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  divine  rights 
of  his  Crown. 

i  do  not  recoiled!  hearing  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
State  venting  much  of  their  diicontents  againft  the 
Peers,  and  they  feem  to  perceive  pretty  clearly 
tire  advantages  arifing  from  their  prerogatives. 
They  feem  to  look  up  to  them  as  the  firft  who  will 
protect  them  againft  the  agents  of  fovereignty. 
They  know  that  a  man  may  rife  from  the  loweft 
Ration  to  the  peerage,  and  that  in  that  exaltation 
he  remains  connected  with  themfelves  by  the  dear- 
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eft  ties ;  and  the  Houle  of  Commons  take  no  of¬ 
fence  at  the  creation  of  new  Peers,  becaufe  their 
privileges  as  a  Court,  and  their  private  rights,  are 
not  affected' by  it.  Accordingly,  the  Houle  has  al¬ 
ways  oppofed  every  project  of  limiting  the  King’s 
prerogative  in  this  rdpect. 

How  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  conftitution  confift- 
ing  of  the  pure  reprefentatives  of  the  Privileged 
Orders  of  the  Continental  States.  The  felf- con¬ 
ceited  conflitutionalifts  of  France  faw  fomething 
in  the  Britifti  Parliament  which  did  not  fall  in  with 
their  own  kafty  notions,  and  prided  themfelves  in 
not  copying  from  us.  This  would  have  indicated 
great  poverty  of  invention  in  a  nation  accuftomed 
to  confider  itfelf  as  the  teacher  of  mankind.  The 
moft  fenfible  of  them,  however,  wifhed  to  have  a 
conftitution  which  they  called  an  improvement  of  ours: 
and  this  was  the  fimple  plan  of  a  reprejentation  of  the 
two  or  three  Orders  of  the  State.  Their  Upper 
Houfe  lhould  contain  the  reprefentatives  of  100,000 
noblefte.,  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Great 
Barons  fhould  fit  in  it  of  their  own  right,  and  the 
reft  by  deputies.  The  Lower  Houfe,  or  Tiers  Etat , 
fhould  confift  of  deputies  from  thofe  ignobly  born  \ 
fuch  as  merchants,  perfons  in  the  lower  offices  of 
the  law,  artiians,  pcafants,  and  a  1  in  all  number  of 
freeholders.  Surely  it  needs  no  deep  reflection  to 
teach  us  what  fort  of  deliberations  would  occupy 
fuch  a  houfe.  It  would  be  a  moft  ufeful  occupation 
however,  to  perufe  the  hiftury  of  France,  and  ofother 
nations,  and  fee  what  really  did  occupy  the  Tiers  Etat 
thus  conftru&ed,  and  what  were  their  proceedings, 
their  decifions,  and  the  fteps  which  they  took  to 
make  them  eff  ectual.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
ftudy  would  cure  moft  of  our  advocates  for  general 
eligibility,  and  for  general  fufftage.  I  have  lately 
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read  Velley  and  Villaret’s  Hidory  of  France,  (by 
the  bye,  the  Abbe  Barruel  has  fhewn  that  the  Club 
d’Holbach  managed  the  publication  of  this  Hif¬ 
tory  after  the  firft  eight  or  ten  volumes,  and  flipped 
into  it  many  things  fuited  to  their  impious  proje6t3) 
and  the  accounts  of  the  troubleiome  reigns  of  John, 
and  Charles  his  fucceflbr,  by  authors  who  wrote 
long  before  the  Revolution ;  and  they  filled  me  with 
horror.  The  only  inftance  that  I  met  with  of  any 
thing  like  moderation  in  the  claims  and  difputes  of 
the  different  Orders  of  their  States  General,  and  of 
patriotism,  or  regard  for  the  general  intereds  of  the 
State,  is  in  their  meetings  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VIII. 

With  refpedt  to  the  limitations  of  the  eligibility 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thofe  fliould  be  excluded  whofe 
habits  of  needy  and  laborious  life  have  precluded 
them  from  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  fome  gene¬ 
ral  views  of  political  relations.  Such  perfons  are 
totally  unfit  for  deliberations,  where  general  or 
comprehenfive  views  only  are  to  be  the  fubjefts  of 
difcuffion  ;  they  can  have  no  conceptions  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  therefore  no  deady  notions  or  opinions, 
but  mull  change  them  after  every  fpeaker,  and  mud 
become  the  dupes  of  every  demagogue. 

But  there  are  other  circumflances  which  make  me 

0 

think  that,  of  all  the  dalles  of  citizens,  the  land 
proprietors  are  the  fitted  for  holding  this  important 
office.  I  do  not  infer  this  from  their  having  a  more 
real  connection  with  the  nation,  and  a  dronger  in- 
tcred  in  its  fate — I  prefer  them  on  account  of  their 
general  habits  of  thought.  Almod  all  their  ordina¬ 
ry  tranfadtions  are  Inch  as  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  intcreds  of  others,  caufe  them  to  confider 
thofe  in  general  points  of  view  ;  and,  in  fhort,  mod 
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of  their  occupations  are,  in  fome  degree,  national. 
They  are  accuftomed  to  lettle  differences  between 
thofe  of  lower  ftations — they  are  frequently  in  the 
King’s  commiffion  as  Jufticesof  the  Peace.  All 
thefe  circumftances  make  them  much  apter  fcholars 
m  that  political  knowledge,  which  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Put,  befides  this,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying 
that  their  turn  of  mind,  their  principles  of  conduct, 
are  more  generally  fuch  as  become  a  Senator,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  clafs  of  men.  This  clafs  includes 
almoft  all  men  of  family.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  even  what  is  called  family  pride  is  a  fenti- 
ment  in  their  favour.  I  am  convinced  that  all  our 
propenfities  are  ufeful  in  fociety,  and  that  their  bad 
efteCts  anie  wholly  from  want  of  moderation  in  the 

m3  or  iometimes  from  the  impro- 
pnety  of  the  occafion  on  which  they  are  exerted. 
What  propen fity  is  more  general  than  the  defire  of 
acquiring  permanent  confideration  for  ourfelves  and 
our  families  ?  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  fomean- 
piruec.  as  not  to  value  himfelf  for  beino-  born  of 
creditable  parents,  and  for  creditable  dom^ftic  con¬ 
nexions  ?  Is  this  wrong  becaufe  it  has  been  abufed  ? 
So  then  is  every  pre-eminence  of  office  ;  and  the 
direftors  of  republican  /France  are  as  criminal  as 
her  former  Nobles.  This  property  of  the  human 
neait  ffiould  no  more  be  rejected  than  the  defire  of 
power  It  ffiould  be  regulated— but  it  ffiould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  ufe  of  as  one  of  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  national  bufmefs.  I  think  that  we  know 
fome  ot  its  good  effects— It  incites  to  a  certain  pro- 
priety  of  conduft :  that  is  generally  agreeable— its 
honefty  ,s  embelliffied  by  a  manner  that  makes  it 
more  pie  a  fin  g.  I  here  is  fomething  that  we  call  the. 
behaviour  of  a  Gentleman  that  is  immediatly  and  uni¬ 
formly  underffood.  1  he  plaineft  peafint  or  labour- 

cr 
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er  will  fay  ot  a  man  whom  he  efteems  in  a  certain 
way*  u  He  is  a  Gentleman,  every  bit  of  him/’ — 
and  he  is  perfectly  under  (food  by  all  who  hear  him 
to  mean,  not  a  rank  in  life,  but  a  turn  of  mind,  a 
tenor  of  conduit  that  is  amiable  and  worthy,  and 
the  ground  ot  confidence. — I  remark,  with  fame 
feeling  of  patriotic  pride,  that  thefe  are  phrafes  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  our  language — in  Ruffia  the  words 
would  have  no  meaning.  But  there,  the  Sovereign 
is  a  dcfpot,  and  all  but  the  Gentry  are  Haves  ;  and 
the  Gentry  are  at  no  pains  to  recommend  their  clafs 
by  fuch  a  diftin&ion,  nor  to  give  currency  to  fuch 
a  phrafe. — I  would  infer  from  this  peculiarity,  that 
Britain  is  the  happy  land,  where  the  wifeft  ufe  has 
been  made  of  this  propenfity  of  the  human  heart. 

If  therefore  there  he  a  foundation  for  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  the  Gentry  are  proper  objedts  of  our  choice 
for  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

If  theoretical  confiderations  are  of  any  value  in 
queftions  of  political  difcuffion,  I  would  fay,  that 
we  have  good  reafons  for  giving  this  clafs  of  citizens 
a  great  fharc  in  the  public  deliberations.  Befides 
what  I  have  already  noticed  of  their  habits  of  confU 
dering  things  in  general  points  of  view,  and  their 
feeling  a  clofer  connection  with  the  nation  than  any 
other  clafs,  I  would  lay  that  the  power  and  influence 
which  naturally  attach  to  their  being  called  to  offices 
of  public  truft,  will  probably  be  better  lodged  in 
their  hands.  If  they  are  generally  felected  for  thefe 
offices,  they  come  to  confider  them  as  parts  of  their 
civil  condition,  as  fituations  natural  to  them.  They 
will  therefore  exerciie  this  power  and  influence  with 
the  moderation  and  calmnefs  or  habit,' — they  are  no 
novelties  to  them — they  are  not  afraid  of  lofingthem ; 
* — therefore,  when  in  office,  they  do  not  catch  at  the 
Opportunities  of  exercifing  them.  This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary 
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nkty  condud  of  men,  and  therefore  is  a  ground  of 
probable  realoning. — In  fhort,  I  fhouldexped  from 
our  Gentry  fo  me  what  of  generofity  and  candour, 
whicli  would  temper  the  commercial  principle, 
which  feems  to  regulate  the  national  tranfadions  of 
modern  Europe,  and  whole  t fleets  ieem  lels  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  belt  interefts  of  humanity,  than  even  the 
.Roman  principle  of  glory. 

The  Reader  will  now  believe  that  I  would  not 
recommend  the  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with 
men  hants,  although  tiicy  feem  to  be  the  natural  Re- 
pre  fen  rati  ves  of  the  monied  in  ter  elf  of  the  nation. 
Rut  1  do  not  with  to  confider  that  Houle  as  the  Re- 
preientative  of  any  Orders  whatever,  or  to  difturb 
its  deliberations  with  any  debates  on  their  jarrinn 
interefis.  The  man  of  purely  commercial  notions 
declaims  all  generofity— recommends  honefty  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  belt  policy-in  fhorr,  ‘-'places  the 

value  or  a  thing  in  as  much  monev  as  ’twill  brin<r  ” 

I  mould  watch  the  condud  of  fuch'  men  more  nar¬ 
rowly  than  that  of  the  Nobles.  Indeed,  the  hiftory 
or  Parliament  will  Ihow  that  the  Gentry  have  not 
been  the  moft  venal  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  IUU- 
•  initiation  which  now  dazzles  the  world  aims  diredly 
at  multiplying  the  number  of  venal  members,  by 
filling  the  lenates  of  Europe  with  men  who  may  be 
bought  at  a  low  price.  Minifterial  corruption  is 
.  c  fruit  of  Liberty,  and  freedom  dawned  in  this  na- 
non  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  when  her  minifler 
nnbed  Wentworth.— A  wife  and  free  Legiflation 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  as  expenfive  and  trou- 
blefome  as  poffible,  and  therefore  will  neither  ad- 
mu  umverlal  fuffrage  nora  very  extenfive eligibility 
I  hefe  two  circumftances,  belides  opening 

d0°r  <r?iruPnon'  tend  to  deftroy  the  very  inten¬ 
tion  of  all  civil  confti  rations.  The  great  objed  in 

them 
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them  is,  to  make  a  great  number  of  people  happy. 
Some  men  place  their  chief  enjoyment  in  meafuring 
their  ftrength  with  others,  and  love  to  be  continually 
employed  in  canvaffing,  intriguing,  and  carrying  on 
fome  little  pieces  of  a  fort  of  public  bufinefs  ;  to 
fuch  men  univerfal  luffrage  and  eligibility  would  be 
paradile — but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the.  number  of 
fuch  is  not  very  great :  for  this  occupation  muft  be 
accompanied  by  much  difquiet  among  then  neigh¬ 
bours,  much  difienfion,  and  mutual  offence  and  ill- 

will _ and  the  peaceable,  the  indolent,  the  dubious, 

and  the  half  of  the  nation,  the  women,  will  be  great 
fufferers  by  all  this.  In  a  nation  pofTeffing  many 
of  tfye  comforts  and  pleaftires  of  life,  the  happieft 
government  is  that  which  will  leave  the  greaieft 
number  poflible  totally  unoccupied  with  national 
affairs,  and  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  all  their  dom.ef- 
tic  and  focial  pleafures,  and  to  do  this  with  fecurity 
and  permanency.  Great  limitations  in  the  right  of 
eletting  feems  therefore  a  circumftance  necefTary 
for  this  purpofe ;  and  limitations  aie  equally  ne- 
ceffary  on  the  eligibility.  When  the  offices  of 
power  and  emolument  are  open  to  ail,  the  lei  amble 
becomes  univerfal,  and  the  nation  is  never  at  peace. 
The  read  to  a  feat  in  Parliament  fhould  be  acceffi- 
ble  to  all ;  but  it  fhould  be  long,,  fo  that  many 
things,  which  all  may  in  time  obtain,  ffial.l  be  re- 
nuifite  for  qualifying  the  candidate.  I  he  road 
fhould  alfo  be  fuch  that  all  fhould  be  induced  to  walk 
in  it,  in  the  profecution  of  their  ordinary  bufinefs; 
and  their  admiffion  into  public  offices  fhould  depend 
on  the  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  own  fortunes.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  would,  I  think,  give  the  greateft  chance,  of 

fillintr  the  offices  with  perions  fitted  for  them,  by 
0  taeir 
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their  talents,  their  experience,  and  their  habits  of 
thinking.  Thefe  habits,  and  the  views  of  life  which 
a  man  forms  in  cofifequence  of  his  fituation,  are  of 
the  utmoft  importance. 

After  all  thefe  obfervations,  I  mud  dill  recur  to 
a  poiition  which  I  have  repeated  more  than  once, 
namely,  that  our  conftitution,  which  nearly  em¬ 
braces  all  thefe  circumdances,  has  attained  its  pre- 
fent  excellence  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  innate 
worth  of  the  Britifh  character.  About  the  time  of 
the  Conqued,  our  conditution  hardly  differed  from 
that  of  l1  ranee.  But  the  clafhing  of  intereds  be- 
tween  the  different  Orders  of  the  fubjects  vvas  not 
fo  rancorous  and  obfiinatt — thele  Orders  melted 
more  eafiiy  together — the  purity  of  the  principle 
of  Reprefentation  in  the  States  was  lefs  attended 
to  ;  and  while  the  French  Peers  gradually  left  off 
minding  any  bufinefs  but  their  own,  and  left  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  to  the  lawyers,  and  the 
King  to  his  Cabinet  Council,  the  Peers  of  Great 
Britain,  overlooking  their  own  lei's  important  ditlinc- 
tions,  attended  more  to  tire  State,  became  a  perma¬ 
nent  Council  to  the  Sovereign  in  the  adminiftration 
and  legiflation;  and,  with  a  patriotifm  and  a  pati¬ 
ence  that  ai  e  unknown  to  the  other  Grandees  of 
Europe,  continued  to  hear  and  to  judge  in  all  quef- 
tions  of  juftice  and  property  between  the  inferior 
citizens  of  the  State.  Britifh  Eiberty  is  the  highly'- 
prized  fruit  of  all  this  worthy  conduct,  and  molt 
people  aferibe  it  to  the  fuperior  fpirit  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  national  character.  It  ffrikes  nie, 
however,  as  more  fureljT  indicating  fuperior  virtue, 
and  more  judicious  patriotifm ;  and  our  happy  con- 
mtution  is  not  more  juftly  entitled  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  lefpebt  that  is  paid  to  it  by  all  Europe, 

-3  A  than 
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than  to  the  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment  of 
every  true-hearted  Briton. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  I  have  feen 
a  very  remarkable  work  indeed,  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  Memoir es  pour  Jervir  a  V Hiftoire  du  Jacobinifme , 
par  M.  ly Abbe  Barruel .  This  author  confirms  all 
that  I  have  laid  of  the  Enlighteners ,  whom  he  very 
aptly  calls  Philcjophijls  ;  and  of  the  abufes  of  Free 
Malbnry  in  France,  lie  fhows,  unequeftionably, 
that  a  formal  and  lyftematic  confpiracy  againft  Re¬ 
ligion  was  formed  and  zealoufly  profecuted  by  Vol¬ 
taire,  d’Alembert,  and  Diderot,  affifted  by  Frede¬ 
ric  II.  King  of  Pruffia ;  and  I  fee  that  their  princi¬ 
ples  and  their  manner  of  procedure  have  been  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  German  atheifts  and  anar- 
chifts.  Like  them  they  hired  an  Army  of  Writers ; 
they  induftrioufly  pufhed  their  writings  into  every 
houle  and  every  cottage.  Thofe  writings  were 
equally  calculated  for  inflaming  the  fenfual  appetites 
of  men,  and  for  perverting  their  judgments.  They 
endeavoured  to  get  the  command  of  the  Schools, 
particularly  thofe  for  the  lower  claffes  ;  and  they 
erected  and  managed  a  prodigious  number  of  Cir¬ 
culating  Libraries  and  Reading  Societies.  M.  Bar¬ 
ruel  fays,  that  this  gang  of  public  corruptors  have 
held  their  meetings  for  many  years  in  the  Hotel  de 
Holbach  at  Paris,  and  that  Voltaire  was  their  hono¬ 
rary  Prefident.  The  molt  eminent  members  were 
d'  Alembert ,  Diderot ,  Condor cety  La  Harpey  Turgot , 
Lamoignon.  They  took  the  name  of  CLconomists, 
and  affected  to  be  continually  occupied  with  plans 
for  improving  Commerce,  Manufaftures,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Finance,  &c.  and  publifhed  from  time  to 
time  reipectable  performances  on  thofe  fubjefts. — 
But  their  darling  project  was  to  deftroy  Chriftianity 
and  all  Religion,  and  to  bring  about  a  total  change 
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of  Government.  They  employed  writers  to  com- 
pofe  corrupting  and  impious  books — thefe  were 
revifed  by  the  Society,  and  correfted  till  they  fuited 
their  purpofe.  A  number  were  printed  in  a  hand- 
fome  manner,  to  defray  the  expence;  and  then  a 
much  greater  number  were  printed  in  the  cheapeft 
form  poffible,  and  given  for  nothing,  or  at  very 
low  prices,  to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  with  injundtions 
to  diftribute  them  fecretly  through  the  cities  and 
villages.  They  even  hired  perfons  to  read  them  to 
conventicles  of  thofe  who  had  not  learned  to  read.* 

(See  vol.  i.  343 — 355-)  „  .  r  ,  ,  , 

I  am  particularly  (truck  by  a  pofition  of  Abbe 

Barruel,  cf  That  Irreligion  and  unqualified  Liberty  and 

Equality  are  the  genuine  and  original  Secrets  of  Free 
<c  Mafonry ,  and  the  ultimatum  of  a  regular  progrefs 
cc  through  all  its  degrees .”  He  fupports  this  re¬ 
markable  pofition  with  great  ingenuity,  and  many 
very  pertinent  fadls.  I  confefs  that  now,  when  I 
have  o-ot  this  impreflion,  I  fhall  find  it  verv  difficult 

O  1  j 

to  efface  it.  But  I  mu  ft  alfo  lay,  that  this  thought 
never  (truck  me,  during  all  the  time  that  1  have 

been 

*  The  author  makes  an  obfervation  which  is  as  juft  as  it  ig 
agreeable.  This  atrocious  gang  folicited,  with  tiic  molt  anxious 
afliduity,  the  participation  and  patronage  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  world,  and  boalt  of  feveral  very  exalted  names;  Frederic 
II.  of  Pruflia,  whom  they  call  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  Ca¬ 
tharine  II.  Guilavus  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
&c.  & c.  But  in  the  whole  feries  of  their  correspondence  there 
is  not  the  leak  trace  of  any  encouragement  or  any  hopes  from 
our  excellent  Sovereign  George  111.  Defpiiing  the  incenfe  of 
fuch  wretches,  and  detefting  their  fcience,  he  h.;s  truly  merited 
the  title  of  Philofopber ,  by  having  done  more  for  the  real  Illu¬ 
mination  of  the  World,  by  the  promotion  of  true  Science,  than 
Louis  XIV.  with  his  penfioned  Academicians,  or  than  all  tint 
prefent  Sovereigns  of  Europe  united  ;  and  has  uniformly  dillin- 
guifned  himfelf  by  his  regard  for  true  Religion,  and  every  thing 
that  is  venerable  and  facred.  This  omiflion  is  above  all  praife  ’ 
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been  occupied  with  it;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  ex» 
p  re  fled  by  any  Brother,  except  fuch  as  had  been 
illuminated ;  and  iuch  Brethren  always  confidered 
this  as  an  innovation  or  improvement  on  Genuine 
Bmdh  Free  Mafonry.  I  recoiled:,  indec°d,  that 
JNicholai,  in  his  account  of  the  German  Rofycru- 
cians,  lays,  that  the  objedt  of  Free  Mafonry  in 

ngiand,  nnce  the  time  of  James  II.  is  Toleration  in 
Rengiciis  Opinions >  as  Royalifin  had  been  the  cbjedt 
before  that  time. 

The  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the  Che- 
Reverie  tin  Sole'll  is  very  conformable  to  one  of  the 
thuc  rituals  in  my  polfeflion.  Flis  account  of  the 
Lbcs,aiei  te  de  Roje  Croix ,  and  fome  others,  differs 

from  thofe  in  my  box.  I  have  reafon 
to  think  that  my  materials  are  tranferipts  from  the 
rituals,  dec.  which  Rofa  introduced  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lodges,  becaufe  the  writer  of  the  greateft  part 
cf  them  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  city. 

I  think  that  the  Abbe  Barruel’s  account  of  this 
matter  fug gefts  a  pleafing  refledtion.  All  the  Bre¬ 
thren  on  the  Continent  agree  in  faying,  that  Free 
Mafonry  was  imported  from  Great  Britain  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  this  in  the  form 
of  a  Myftical  Society.  It  has  been  affiduoufly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Britain  ever  fince  that  time,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Fraternity  is  more  numerous  here,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  of  the  country,  than  in 
any  other  kingdom;  yet  in  Britain  the  Brethren 
have  never  fufpedted  that  its  principles  were  {edi¬ 
tions  or  atheiftical.  While  the  Free  Mafonry  of 
the  Continent  was  tricked  up  with  all  the  frippery 
of  liars  and  ribands,  or  was  perverted  to  the  moft 
profligate  and  impious  purpofes,  and  the  Lodges 
became  feminaries  of  Foppery,  of  Sedition,  and 
Impiety,  it  has  retained  in  Britain  its  original  form, 

Ample 


Ample  and  unadorned,  and  rhe  Lodges  have  re¬ 
mained  the  fcenes  of  innocent  merriment,  or  meet¬ 
ings  of  Charity  and  Beneficence.  As  the  good 
fenfe  and  found  judgments  of  Britons  have  preferved 
them  from  the  abfurd  follies  of  Tranfmutation,  of 
Ghoft-raifing,  and  of  Magic,  fo  their  honed  hearts 
and  their  innate  good  difpofitions  have  made  them 
deteft  and  rejeCt  the  mad  projects  and  impious  doc¬ 
trines  of  Cofmopolites,  Epicurifts,  and  Atheifts. 


O  fortunatos  nimium>  fua  fi  bona  norint 
Anglicolas ! 

1  have  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  fenti- 
ment  which  I  expreffed  as  an  encouragement  for 
our  moral  inftruftors;  and  with  greater  earned:  - 
nefs  do  I  call  on  them  to  refeue  from  corruption 
and  impending  ruin  a  nation  fo  highly  delervino- 
of  their  care. 

Mr.  Barruel,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his 
work,  has  luggefted  fome  reflections,  which  highly 
merit  attention,  and  greatly  tend  to  efface  the°im- 
preffion  which  is  naturally  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  unthinking  and  precipitant,  when  they  obferve 
fuch  a  lilt  of  authors,  whom  they  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  admire,  all  leagued  againft  Religion.  I 
think,  however,  that  nothing  can  more  efteCtuallv 
remove  it,  than  what  1  have  already  lkown  of  the 
vile  and  difgraceful  tricks  which  thefe  fophifts  have 
been  guilty  of  to  fupport  their  caufe.  The  caufe 
of  this  numerous  affbeiation  is  diftinftly  feen  in  their 
very  procedure.  .  The  very  firft  ftep  in  their  pro- 
grels  is  depravation  of  manners .  In  this  they  have 
laboured  with  as  much  earneftnefs  as  either  Sparta- 
cus,  or  Minos,  or  Bahrdt.  It  was  a  treat  to  me  to 
learn  that  La  dole’s  abominable  book  l.es  Liaijvns 

D  anger  eitfes , 
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D anger eufes ,  was  not  merely  pandering  for  his  pa¬ 
tron  Orleans,  but  alio  working  for  his  mafters  at 
the  Hotel  d ’Hoi  bach.  Nothing  gives  fuch  certain 
bread  to  thole  authors,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
career,  as  immoral  and  impure  writings; — and  with 
inch  did  even  their  chief  let  out,  and  fill  his  pock¬ 
ets;  witnefs  his  Pucelle  d' Orleans  ;  and  even  after 
they  became  the  /ages  of  France ,  they  continued, 
cither  from  coarfe  talte  or  from  ferious  princi  pie, 
lor  the  diabolical  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  paffions 
Oi  others,  to  interlard  their  graved  performances 
with  impure  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Nay,  the 
fecret  of  the  Hotel  d’Holbach  fhews  us  that,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  viled  pro- 
ciuitions  of  their  prels  may  have  been  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  oitogenary  Voltaire,  of  the  fly  d'Alem¬ 
bert,  or  of  the  author  of  the  Fere  de  Families  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  Decline  of  the  Rosnan  Einpre  was 
not  all  written  in  England,  and  that  its  learned  and 
elegant  author,  by  going  into  their  fociety,  has 
allowed  him  felt  to  be  drawn  into  this  muddy  and 
degrading  vortex  ! 

I  iliould  fcarcely  afk  for  more  to  difgud  me  with 
the  philofophy  of  thele  lages,  and  to  make  me  dif- 
trud  all  their  pretenfions  to  knowledge.  The 
mcannefs  of  the  conduit  fuited  the  original  poverty 
of  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  its  continuance  drips 
them  of  all  claims  to  the  name  of  philofophers. 
Their  pretended  wifdom  is  only  cunning, — and  we 
mud  acknowledge  that  their  conduit  was  clever: 
for  this  mean  of  corruption,  concealed  or  embel- 
lifhed  by  their  talents  for  fentimental  flang,  (I  can 
give  it  no  better  name,)  made  their  converfation 
and  their  writings  molt  acceptable  to  their  noble 
patrons. — Now  it  is  that  Religion,  of  neceffity, 
comes  on  the  field ;  for  Religion  tells  us,  that  thele 

are 


are  mean  pleafures  for  creatures  born  to  our  prof- 
pecfts ;  and  Chriftianity  tells  us,  chat  they  arc  grofs 
tranlgre  (lions  of  the  only  juft  morality.  The  progrefs 
of  the  pupil  will  now  be  rapid;  for  he  will  liften 
with  willing  ears  to  leffons  which  (latter  his  paf- 
fions.  Yet  Voltaire  thinks  it  neceffary  to  enliven 
the  leffons  by  a  little  of  the  Jalaifon ,  quelques  bons 
mots  a-propos  aupres  des  femmes ,  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  co  d’Alembert,  who,  it  feems,  was  deficient 
in  this  kind  of  fmall  talk. 

Surely  all  this  is  very  unlike  to  wifdom ;  and 
when  we  fee  that  it  is*  part  of  a  plan,  and  this  an 
obvious  one,  it  fhould  greatly  lei  fen  our  wonder  at 
the  number  of  thefe  admired  infidels.  If  we  would 
now  proceed  to  examine  their  pretenfions  to  fcicnce, 
on  which  they  found  their  claim  to  the  name  of 
philofophers,  we  mu  ft  be  careful  to  take  the  word 
in  a  fenle  that  is  unequivocal.  Its  true  meaning  is 
by  no  means  what  is  commonly  affigned  to  it,  a 
lover  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  lover  of  wifdom  ;  and 
philofophy  profeffes  to  teach  us  what  are  the  con- 
ftituents  of  human  felicity,  and  what  are  the  means 
of  attaining  it;  what  are  our  duties,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  rules  for  our  conduct.  The  ftoics  were  philo¬ 
fophers.  The  Chriftians  are  alfo  philofophers. 
The  Epicureans  and  the  Sophifts  of  France  would 
•alio  be  called  philofophers.  I  have  put  in  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  claim  already,  and  need  not  repeat 
my  reafons  for  laying  that  their  doctrines  are  not 
dictates  of  wifdom.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  their 
own  conduct  fhows  plainly  that  their  principles  had 
no  effedt  on  themfclvcs,  becaufe  we  fee,  from  the 
fenes  of  correfpondence  which  Mr.  Barruel  has  laid 
before  us,  that  they  do  not  fcruple  to  prattife  vil  - 
lanous  and  hypocritical  tricks,  which  never  fail  ro 
dilgrace  a  man,  and  are  totally  irreconcilable  with 
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our  notions  of  human  dignity.  Voltaire  patiently 
took  a  caning  from  an  officer  at  Frankfort,  for  ha¬ 
ving  wittily  told  lies  of  his  fcholar  Frederic,  and 
his  wifdom  told  him  that  his  honour  was  cleared  by 
offering  to  meet  the  Major,  each  of  them  provided 
with  an  injection  fyringe.  This  was  thought  fub- 
lirne  wit  at  herney.  I  do  not  iuppofe  that  the  fiave 
Epidtetus,  or  the  foldier  Digby,  would  have  ended 
the  ariair  in  this  manner.  Many  of  the  deeds  of 
wiivlom  of  the  club  d’FIolbach  were  more  degrading 
tnan  even  this  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  whole 
of  this  phalanx  of  fages  were  confcious  that  they 
were  treated  by  their  patrons  and  pupils  as  Voltaire 
was  treated  by  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  and  that 
their  notions  of  the  vraie  fagcjfe  were  alfo  the  fame 
with  his.  He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  his  letter 
to  his  niece  :  f£  Le  Roi  lui  avoit  repondu  ;  c  j’aurai 
befoin  de  Voltaire  un  an  tout  au  plus — On  preffe 
l’orange,  et  on  jette  l’ecorce.’  Je  me  fuis  fait 
“  repeter  ccs  douces  paroles’" — (How  poor  Vol¬ 
taire  would  grin  !) — cc  Je  vois  bien  qu’on  a  preffe 
^  J  orvangKx-il  faut  penfer  a  fiuver  l’ecorce. ” 

Butj  ^  things  (land  at  prefent,  philofopher  means 
a  man  and  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  our 

lages  claim  great  reipedt.  No  claim  can  be  worfe 
founded.  It  is  amuiing  to  oblerve  the  earneftnefs 
with  which  they  recommend  the  ftudv  of  natural 

J  J 

hiftory.  One  does  not  readily  lee  the  connection 

j  j 

of  this  with  their  oftenfible  object,  the  happinefs  of 
man.  A  per.ufal  of  Voltaire’s  letters  betrays  the 
fee  ret.  •  Many  years  ago  he  heard  that  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  formation  of  ftrata,  and  the  fofiils 
found  in  them,  were  incompatible  with  the  age 
which  the  Mofaic  hifiory  feems  to  afiign  to  this 
globe.  He  mentions  this  with  great  exultation 
in  fome  of  his  early  letters ;  and,  from  that  time 

forward, 
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forward,  never  ceafes  to  enjoin  his  colleagues  to 
prefs  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  cofmogony, 
and  carefully  to  bring  forward  every  fadt  which  was 
hoflile  to  the  Mofaic  accounts.  It  became  a  ferious 
part  of  the  exercifes  of  their  wealthy  pupils,  and 
their  perplexing  difcoveries  were  moft  oftentatioufly 
difplayed.  M.  de  Luc,  a  very  eminent  naturalift, 
has  fhewn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann,  (publifhed,  I  think,  about  the  year  1790,) 
how  very  fcanty  the  knowledge  of  thefe  obfervers 
has  been,  and  how  precipitate  have  been  their  con- 
clufions.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  affair  is 
of  little  confequence.  Mofes  writes  the  hiftory, 
not  of  this  globe,  but  of  the  race  of  Adam. 

The  fcience  of  thefe  philofophers  is  not  remark¬ 
able  in  other  branches,  if  we  except  M.  d'Alem¬ 
bert’s  mathematics*.  Yet  the  impofing  confidence 
of  Voltaire  was  fuch,  that  he  paffes  for  a  perfon 
fully  informed,  and  he  pronounces  on  every  fubjedt 
with  fo  much  authority,  with  fuch  a  force  of  expref- 
fion,  and  generally  with  fo  much  wit  or  pleafant-ry, 
that  his  hearers  and  readers  are  fafeinated,  andfopn 

convinced  of  v/hat  they  wifh  to  be  true.  ’ 

It  is  not  by  the  wifdom  nor  by  the  profound 
knowledge  which  thefe  writers  difplay,  that  they 

3  B  have 

*  Never  was  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  than  the 
phyfical  and  mechanical  pofitions  in  Diderot’s  great  work,  the 
Syfteme  de  la  Nature,  (Barruel  affirms,  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  got  100  piffcoles  for  the  copy,  from  the  perfon  who  related 
the  llory  to  him,)  that  long  ago  found  that  Diderot  had  affifted 
Robinet  to  make  a  book  out  of  his  Mafonic  Oration,  which  I 
mentioned  in  page  41.  Robinet  trufted  to  Diderot’s  knowledge 
in  natural  philofophy.  But  the  Junto  were  afhamed  of  the  book 
De  la  Nature,  Diderot  feems  to  have,  after  this,  read  Dr. 
Hartley’s  book,  and  has  greatly  refined  on  the  crude  fyftem  of 
Robinet.  Lut  after  all,  the  Syjietne  de  la  Nature  is  contemptible, 
if  it  be  confidered  as  pretending  to  what  is  received  as  fcience 
by  a  mechanical  philofopher. 
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have  acquired  celebrity,  a  fame  which  has  been  lb 
pernicious.  In  is  by  fine  writing,  by  works  ad- 
urefied  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  affe&ions, 
by  excellent  dramas,  by  affecting  moral  effays,  full 
of  expreffions  of  the  greateft  refpeft  for  virtue,  the 
molt  tender  benevolence,  and  the  hio-heft  fenti- 

-  ,  o 

inents  of  honour  and  dignity. — By  thefe  means 
they  fafeinate  ail  readers ;  they  gain  the  efteem  of 
the  worthy,  who  imagine  them  lincere,  and  their 
pernicious  doctrines  are  thus  fpread  abroad,  and 
deal  into  the  minds  of  the  diffulute,  the  licentious, 
and  the  unwary. 

But  I  am  writing  to  Britons,  who  are  confider- 
ed  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  as  a  nation 
of  philofophers — to  the  countrymen  of  Bacon, 
ofL  ,ocke,  of  Newton — who  are  not  to  be  wheedled 
like  children,  but  mud  be  reafoned  with  as  men. — 
Voltaire,  who  decides  without  hefitation  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  moftdidant  nations  in  the  mod  remote 
antiquity,  did  not  know  us  :  he  came  among  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  with  the  higheft 
expectations  of our  fupport,  and  hoped  to  make  his 
fortune  by  his  Pucelle  d’Orleans.  It  was  rejected 
with  difdaim — but  we  publifhed  his  Henriade  for 
him  :  and,  notwithdanding  his  repeated  difappoint- 
iTicnts  of  the  fame  kind,  he  durd  not  offend  his 
countrymen  by  flandering  us,  but  joined  in  the  pro¬ 
found  refpect  paid  by  all  to  Britifh  fcience. — Our 
writers,  whether  on  natural  or  moral  lcience,  are 
dill  regarded  as  ftandard  cladics,  and  are  dudied 
with  care.  Lord  Verulam  is  acknowledged  by  eve¬ 
ry  man  of  fcience  to  have  given  the  fird  jud  de- 
feription  of  true  philofophy,  pointed  out  its  objefts, 
and  afeutained  its  mode  of  procedure — And  New¬ 
ton  is  equally  allowed  to  have  evinced  the  propriety 
of  the  Baconian  precepts  by  his  unequalled  fuccefs, 
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jud  Mathefi  facem  preferente . — The  mofi:  celebrated 
philofophers  on  the  Continent  are  thofe  who  have 
completed  by  demonstration  the  wonderful  gueiTes 
of  his  penetrating  genius.  Bailli,  or  Condorcet, 
(I  forget  which,)  ftruck  with  the  inconceivable 
reaches  of  Newton's  thoughts,  breaks  out,  in  the 
words  of  Lucretius, 

Te  fequor,  0  magna  gent  is  decus ,  inque  tuis  nunc 
Fix  a  pedum  pono  prefjis  vefligia  /ignis. 

Tu  pater  et  rerum  inventor ,  tu  patria  nobis 
Suppeditas  precept  a,  tuifque  ex  inclute  chart  is, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  faltibus  omnia  lib  ant , 

Omnia  nos  itidem  depafeimur  aurea  did}  a ; 

Aurea ,  perpetud  femper  digni/fima  vita . 

After  fuch  avowals  of  our  capacity  to  inftruft; 
ourfelves,  fhall  we  ftill  fly  to  thofe  difturbers  of  the 
world  for  our  lefions  ?  No — Let  us  rally  round  our 
ov/n  ftandards — let  us  take  the  path  pointed  out  by 
Bacon — let  us  follow  the  fteps  of  Newton — and,  to 
conclude,  let  us  ferioufly  confider  a  moft  excellent 
advice  by  the  highefl  authority  : 

<c  Beware  of  falfe  prophets,  who  come  to  you 
cc  in  Iheep’s  cloathing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ra- 
cc  vening  wolves — by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
cc  know  them — Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
<c  or  figs  of  thirties 


the  end. 


To  the  Binder. 

*  2  and  *  2  C,  are  to  be  placed  before  a  B, 
thefe  pages  being  repeated. 
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